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A New Signs Editor: A Word from the Publisher 


The University of Chicago Press, the publisher of Sggns, is pleased to 
announce that Mary Hawkesworth at Rutgers University has been ap- 
pointed as editor of Signs for the journal’s 2005-10 editorial term. Pro- 
fessor Hawkesworth will be assisted by a distinguished group of associate 
editors drawn from her colleagues at Rutgers. Beginning with volume 31, 
number 3 (Spring 2006), Sygns will be edited at Rutgers. New manuscripts 
submitted after April 30, 2005, should be sent to: 


Mary Hawkesworth 

Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society 
Room 8, Voorhees Chapel, Douglass College 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, NJ 08901 


Signs plans to introduce soon a Web-based peer review system that will 
allow direct submission of manuscripts via the Internet. This online peer 
review system will cut time and postage costs for authors; will make it 
possible for reviewers to access manuscripts and submit their reports on- 
line; and, it is hoped, will shorten the overall review process. More details 
will be released when available. 


Catherine Eschle 


“Skeleton Women”: Feminism and the Antigloballzation 
Movement 


Skeleton woman—the uninvited guest—also showed up in Seattle. And 
the illusion of wealth, the imaginings of unfettered growth and expan- 
sion, became small and barren in the eyes of the world. Danang, drum- 
ming, ululating, marching in black with a symbolic coffin for the world, 
Skeleton woman wove through the sulphurous rainy streets of the night. 
She couldn’t be killed or destroyed. 

—Hawken 2000, 33 


he powerful metaphor of “Skeleton Woman” is used by Paul Hawken 

to convey the inexhaustible and growing opposition to the policies 

of global elites, sharply revealed at the protests against the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) in Seattle at the end of 1999. Skeleton Woman 
serves as a reminder to the architects of the WTO that “Life always comes 
with Death, with a tab, a reckoning”; she is growing “anew her flesh and 
heart and body” and must ultimately be accommodated (Hawken 2000, 
33-34). 

For Hawken, the fact that the skeleton is a woman appears incidental. 
She stands for ungendered resistance to globalization. Yet this is strikingly 
gendered imagery. Hawken takes it from the work of feminist psycho- 
analyst Clarissa Pinkola Estes. Her retelling of what was originally an Inuit 
poem also indicates the need to face up to “the Life /Death/Life cycle” 
(Estes 1998, 127) but in the very different context of committed love 
relationships. Further, Estes emphasizes the symbiotic resolution of the 
story. When a fisherman hooks up the bones of a dead woman from the 
deep, he runs screaming to his home to hide, dragging the skeleton behind 
in his fishing lines. Eventually the terror of the fisherman subsides, and 
he reaches out to untangle the bones of Skeleton Woman before falling 


I would like to thank Bice Maiguashca, Peter Waterman, Debra Liebowitz, Denis Don- 
oghue, and four anonymous readers at Signs for their perceptive, helpful, and often chal- 
lenging comments on earlier drafts of this article. 
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asleep. As he dreams, he weeps a single tear, which Skeleton Woman drinks. 
She then uses his heart as a drum to renew her flesh and creeps into bed 
beside him. Thus it is through acceptance of their deepest fears of com- 
mitment, death, and the “not-beautiful” in themselves and others that 
lovers become transformed: “The strength and power of each is untangled, 
shared” (Estes 1998, 163). Finally, Skeleton Woman is for Estes one 
manifestation of the universal “Wild Woman” archetype, signifying the 
deeply knowing, and instinctual way of being that needs to be recovered 
within the modern female psyche (1998, 1-12). 

What happens if the gender of Skeleton Woman is acknowledged as 
significant in Hawken’s retelling of the story? Perhaps Skeleton Woman 
can be seen as a metaphor for embodied feminine resistance juxtaposed 
against an abstract masculine globalization. Such an abstract, universal- 
izing reading would greatly simplify complex global realities and gender 
identities, and I want to push inquiry in a different direction. Hawken’s 
metaphor motivates me to investigate the actual gendering of activism at 
Seattle and elsewhere. More specifically, I want to examine the role and 
position of feminism and feminists within the antiglobalization move- 
ment." I propose that feminists are the “Skeleton Women” haunting this 
movement. 

One strategy for my investigation is suggested in a parallel debate about 
the relationship between the antiglobalization movement and antiracist 
struggle. Elizabeth “Betita” Martinez (2000) has asserted that people of 
color from the United States were marginalized at Seattle because of their 
preoccupation with day-to-day survival, their relative ignorance about the 


1 The notion of an “antglobalizanon movement” 1s highly contentious. Many activists 
reject the label estylobatizaten on the grounds that it is purely oppomtional, that m mis- 
represents the movement as parochial and protectionist, that the term globalisation is itself 
ideological, and that the movement 1s actually anncaprtalist or dedicated to putting forward 
a different kind of globelizanon (e g., Graeber 2002; Callinicos 2003, 13-14) Nonetheless, 
it seems to me to that extiglobalixation still functions as the only widely recognized shorthand 
among English-speaking activists and academics, and it 1s for that pragmatic reason that I 
continue to use it here. It is also debatable whether the term movement 1s an accurate 
descnption of the diverse actrvisms that have emerged under the antyglebatization label 
Catics fear that it imposes totalizing and hierarchical assumptions about identity and or- 
ganization (c.g., Esteva and Prakash 1998, 13) Many theonsts prefer the language of the 
“polincs of resistance” (e g., Gills 2000; Gill 2003; for background, see Abu-Lughod 1990, 
Chin and Mittelman 2000). However, this terminology is not without its own problems, 
potentially posinoning activism as microlevel, fragmented, and purely oppomnonal I continue 
to use the label waal morement because it actively assigns a continually contested collectrve 
agency and idennty to diverse resistances. For a fuller discussion, see Eschle 2004b and Eschle 
and Maiguashca 2005. 
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WTO, and their correct perception that anti-WTO activism is white dom- 
inated. Others have since claimed that the success of the Seattle protests 
has encouraged too much emphasis on spectacular mass demonstrations, 
which necessitate transnational travel and favor young, white, middle-class 
activists (Crass n.d.; Dixon n.d.). While Martinez responds by arguing 
that people of color must mobilize themselves, others urge those dominant 
within the movement to develop “a more multidimensional focus on di- 
verse forms of radical activism. And further, we can recognize and ally 
ourselves with preexisting movements of diverse peoples who are orga- 
nizing in their communities—and have been for a long time” (Dixon 
n.d.). Naomi Klein has made a similar move with regard to what she sees 
as the marginalization of feminist concerns. She insists that the answer is 
“less about changing the movement than the movement changing its 
perception of itself” (in Thomas 2002, 51). 

There are two things going on here simultaneously: exclusionary hi- 
erarchies within the movement are being exposed, and received under- 
standings of what constitutes the movement are being challenged. I adopt 
such a strategy in this article. However, I do not follow the injunction to 
focus on local, community-based struggles. Such studies have successfully 
drawn attention to the extensive mobilizations of people of color, partic- 
ularly in third-world contexts, both for survival and against globalization 
(e.g., Esteva and Prakash 1998). When conducted by feminists, they 
reveal the widespread participation of women (e.g., Rowbotham and 
Linkogle 2001). Nonetheless, in this article I will retain a more general 
focus on feminism and antiglobalization as globalized movements with 
simultaneously local and transnational manifestations (Naples 2002, 
1-8). I will unpack dominant discourses that represent the two move- 
ments as entirely distinct and highlight alternative discourses that allow 
for the possibility of interconnection. 

My method here could be called “feminist postmodernist,” although 
I acknowledge that this label is problematic. As categories, both feminism 
and postmodernism are complex and contested, and the relationship be- 
tween them is fraught. Feminist commitments to “women,” to the epis- 
temological value of experience, and to collective organization for liber- 
ation face a significant challenge from the postmodern decentering of the 
subject, skepticism toward claims to truth, and emphasis on microresis- 
tances (e.g., Flax 1990; Nicholson 1990; Ramazanoğlu 1993). Further, 
many feminists are uncomfortable with the postmodern focus on discourse 
as the locus of inquiry, as this can be interpreted as a move from “things” 
to “words,” from material structures to the terrain of culture, and from 
who speaks to what is said (Barrett 1992; Ransom 1993). However, there 
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are some fruitful convergences between feminism and postmodernism. 
Both share a concern with power, knowledge, and the construction of 
the subject. They insist that how we represent and speak about the world 
has constitutive effects on that word, and they are critical of the ways 
that some voices and representations are universalized while others are 
marginalized. Some feminist pioneers have extended the methodologies 
of genealogy and deconstruction found in the work of Michel Foucault 
and Jacques Derrida to feminist concerns (e.g., Butler 1993; Landry and 
MacLean 1996). Others stress an ongoing if fruitful tension between their 
feminist and postmodernist commitments, a position Christine Sylvester 
describes as “feminist postmodernist.” For Sylvester (1994, 11-14), this 
involves interrogating the construction of subjects like “women” while 
simultaneously resisting the total erasure of subjectivity by paying em- 
pathetic attention to what such subjects say, to who speaks. Feminists 
working in this vein tend to be pragmatic and eclectic in their method, 
concerned less with the rigorous application of deconstructionist tech- 
niques than with the general task of unpacking dominant discourses and 
revealing alternatives (Fraser and Nicholson 1990, 35). 

It is in such a “feminist postmodernist” spirit that I draw on the cat- 
egorization of discourse provided by Jennifer Milliken (1999, 229-30).? 
Milliken argues that there are three ways of studying discourses: as “sys- 
tems of signification” that operate as “background capacities” through 
which meaning is fixed; as producing the world, bound up in relations of 
power, and authorizing who can know and act; and as “the play of 
practice” whereby authorizing discourses are understood as unstable and 
continually challenged by subordinated discourses. Although Milliken is 
not explicit about this, her categorization could be mapped onto different 
concepts of discourse. A distinction has been widely noted between dis- 
course as strings of words in an utterance or text and discourse as a general 
narrative of meaning, generated by and through social practices and in- 
stitutions (Weedon 1987, 20, 22; Howarth 2000, 2-5). Milliken’s first 
strategy applies to texts and her second to more general narratives. Her 
third could be applied to both, but I am most intrigued here by the use 


2 Tate Milliken’s wock here with apologies, grven that her express purpose 1s to encourage 
ngor and precision in the applcanon of discourse analysis For example, she specifies that 
the study of discourse as systems of magnification should adopt the specific methods of pred- 
icate and metaphorical analysis The term deconstructronsst 18 reserved for the specific tech- 
niques of Derndean double reading. However, I do not deploy these specific methods in 
this article. 
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of the word. practice. It seems to me that the relationship between dis- 
course and practice needs more attention, a point to which I shall return. 

This three-part categorization of types of discourse and strategies for 
analyzing them maps to some extent onto the three parts of the analysis 
that follows. In the first part, I examine texts that have some authority 
among activists to “fix” the identity of the antiglobalization movement. 
Echoing Martinez, I ask, “Where are the feminists?” and find them largely 
absent. This leads me in the second part to identify the broader social 
narratives underpinning these texts in the form of exclusionary discourses 
of globalization, social struggle, and feminism and to highlight alternative 
discourses that allow for a fuller recognition of movement interconnec- 
tions. In the third part, I explore the ways in which such alternative 
discourses are elaborated in Web sites associated with the movement. This 
is in effect to study movement practice as a site for the generation of 
subjugated knowledges. I look particularly at Web sites associated with 
the World Social Forum. Here I find a feminist presence within the anti- 
globalization movement, although it currently remains rather skeletal. 
Through this line of inquiry, I hope to contribute to making feminism a 
more fully acknowledged, thriving presence within the antiglobalization 
movement more generally—to help put flesh on the bones of Skeleton 
Woman. As the story told by Estes indicates, such a move holds out the 
possibility of transforming both feminism and the antiglobalization move- 
ment within a more equal partnership. 


Where are the feminists? Exclusions In authoritative movement texts 
I begin by looking for the presence of feminism and feminists in books 
about the antiglobalization movement. This is to follow Milliken’s first 
type of discourse analysis—the study of a system of signification through 
a focus “upon a set of texts by . . . authorized speakers/writers of a 
dominant discourse” (Milliken 1999, 233). My selection of authoritative 
texts must be acknowledged as partial and situated. Published in 
2000-2001 in the wake of Seattle, they are explicitly concerned with 
delineating what was at the time an emergent movement. They are often 
written by prominent activists within that movement, in English.’ 


” It us likely that a very different picture of the composition of the movement would be 
revealed by a survey of Spanish- and Poctuguese-language texts, given the relatively high 
profile of Latin American feminist Excuentros (encounters, or conferences) and of women 
activists in the Zapatistas, and also given the location of the World Social Forum 2000-2003 
in Brazil Certainly, there are several texts in Spanish and Portuguese that appear to deal 
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° Klein’s highly influential No Lago (2001) investigates resistances to 
corporate influence and “branding,” including culture jamming; 
campaigns against Nike, Shell, and McDonalds; and campus and city 
attempts to instigate consumer boycotts against sweatshop-produced 
brands. No Lago is in many ways informed by a feminist conscious- 
ness. It is also explicitly critical of what Klein sees as a feminist 
preoccupation with a politics of identity in the 1980s (2001, chap.. 
5), and antiglobalization activism is positioned as a move toward a 
more materialist politics. 

e Alexander Cockburn, Jeffrey St. Clair, and Allan Sekula’s description 
of “the new movement” evident at Seattle traces connections among 
the Ruckus Society, Earth First!, groups campaigning for economic 
justice, movements of Third World solidarity, anti-North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) organizing, and a “new student 
activism” around sweatshop labor (2000, 2-3). The authors declare 
“the new movement” to be “less sexist” than older movements “and 
rich in ethnic diversity” (2000, 4), though they do not develop this 
claim in the rest of the text. 

° Kevin Danaher and Roger Burbach trace the outlines of a “global 
democracy movement” encompassing trade unions, the corporate 
accountability movement, “citizen empowerment” groups, and ef- 
forts to bridge the concerns of environmental groups and social 
justice struggles (2000, 9-10). Their section on “dealing with di- 
versity” has nothing on women or feminists. Although ecofeminists 
Starhawk and Vandana Shiva contribute to the collection, they do 
not write with an explicitly feminist voice. One contributor, Deborah 
James, acknowledges in a final chapter on the democratization of 
the global economy the need to tackle gender inequalities (James 
2000, 206-7). 

e Amory Starr’s (2000) survey clusters groups into three main strands. 
She titles these “contestation and reform” (including groups ranging 
from peace and human-rights organizations to cyberpunks); “glob- 
alization from below” (including labor and the Zapatistas); and “de- 
linking, relocalization, sovereignty” (anarchists, small business ac- 
tivists, and religious nationalists). Starr does not include feminist 
organizations in any of the strands, though she makes fleeting ac- 
knowledgment of a gender dimension to the analysis produced by 


explicitly with feminist voeces and demands on the Web pages for the 2003 World Social 
Forum (sce also Alvarez with Faria and Nobre 2004, the translated introduction to a Por- 
tuguese-language journal collection on feminists and the forum). 
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some groups such as the Zapatistas. 

° Ina compendium titled Amti-capitalism: A Guide to the Movement 
(Bircham and Charlton 2001), Susan George lists “workers and un- 
ions, small farmers and their organizations, consumers, environ- 
mentalists, students, women, the unemployed, indigenous people, 
religious believers” (George 2001, 21). The book has a section on 
“Actors” that includes chapters on unions, students, anarchists, and 
socialists, and a directory of groups ranging from the ATTAC (As- 
sociation for the Taxation of Financial Transactions for the Aid of 
Citizens) to the Zapatistas (Bircham and Chariton 2001, 269-336). 
Unusually, the book echoes George’s inclusion of women by ded- 
icating a chapter to them in the “Issues” section (Egan and Robidoux 
2001). However, the only women’s group included in the directory 
is the Lesbian Avengers, who marched topless in the streets in Seattle. 


So what are the commonalities in these depictions of antiglobalization 
resistances? First, the following surface repeatedly: the Zapatistas, militant 
environmentalists, consumer-rights and anticonsumerism groups, labor, 
social justice organizations (including debt relief campaigners), and North 
American students campaigning on sweatshop labor. Second, the ac- 
knowledgment of diversity in the movement leads to a preoccupation with 
the need for “coalitions.” However, there is marked lack of attention to 
the processes by which such coalitions could be constructed and sustained. 
Further, some coalitions are seen as more desirable than others, with much 
emphasis on building links between environmentalists and labor. None of 
the above texts is concerned with making alliances between “their” move- 
ment and women’s groups and/or feminists. 

This brings me to the third feature of these texts: there is occasional, 
but usually limited, recognition of the participation of women. Some 
analyses draw attention to, or involve interviews with, women as well 
as men activists (Coates 2001). However, gender is not commented on 
or presented as relevant to motivations or styles of activism. The chapter 
dedicated to women in Emma Bircham and John Charlton’s (2001) 
anticapitalist compendium is in the section on issues rather than the one 
on actors. This is despite the fact that the chapter authors emphasize that 
“women have been in the streets and organising at every level of the 
movement from Seattle to Prague to Porto Alegre to Quebec City” (Egan 
and Robidoux 2001, 81). Some wider acknowledgment is made of the 
high profile of women “leaders”—Shiva, George, Klein, Arundhati Roy— 
and this is perhaps one reason why Cockburn, St. Clair, and Sekula claim 
this movement to be “less sexist” than its predecessors. However, a wel- 
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come for women leaders is not in itself evidence of a wider feminist sen- 
sibility or a guarantee of feminist leadership. It is also surely not accidental 
that the only women’s group that receives particular mention in several 
accounts is the Lesbian Avengers. It is difficult to judge whether this | 
should be seen as successful partiapation by the Avengers and other queer 
activists in a new politics of spectacle or as a worrying remnant of an older 
politics of the left in which women activists are either sexualized or mar- 
ginalized. Alternatively, could it be that women are rarely active in this 
new movement in specifically women’s groups, in which the fact that 
members are women is a key organizing element? Feminist writings on 
activism against globalization dispute this, drawing attention to the ex- 
tensive participation of individual women and women’s groups at all levels 
in ways that draw on or challenge gender identities and roles (e.g., Miles 
2000; Rowbotham and Linkogle 2001; Naples and Desai 2002). 

This brings me to the fourth and final feature of the texts discussed 
above: the fact that explicitly feminist contributions are rarely included. 
This is despite the fact that several of the acknowledged women “leaders” 
are known in other contexts as feminists. Klein is an interesting partial 
exception here. Her work 1s clearly influenced by a background in feminist 
activism. No Lago (2001) stands out for the extent of its awareness of the 
gendered impact of globalized economic processes, and Klein acknowl- 
edges some feminist impetus behind “anti-logo” and anticonsumption 
activism. However, as I indicate above, the book also contains a critique 
of feminist “identity politics” on U.S. campuses, and it positions the anti- 
globalization movement as a whole as a move away from such politics. 
Significantly, Klein has returned to this argument in a recent interview 
because of what she perceives as its misuse by activists. She has criticized 
those who see feminism as irrelevant to antiglobalization struggles and 
has drawn attention to a more materialist strand of feminism that should 
be incorporated (in Thomas 2002). I will return to this move below. It 
is worth noting here that the interview appeared in a feminist journal 
rather than ın an antiglobalization movement handbook. 

On the whole, feminists and feminism are rarely found in the author- 
itative movement texts examined above. These texts occasionally acknowl- 
edge the role of women and the need for an antisexist movement, but 
they do so only fleetingly and superficially, and there is no concern for 
building coalitions with feminism. Worse than that, they fail to recognize 
feminism as an integral presence within the antiglobalization movement 
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and even position the movement as transcendent of feminism. This has 
the effect of actively excluding feminism from antiglobalization politics.* 


Productive discourses: (Anti)globalization, social struggle, and 
feminism 

Following Milliken’s second strategy for discourse analysis, I now expand 
my focus to broad narratives of meaning that are generated through prac- 
tices and institutions, that naturalize certain ways of life and courses of 
action, and that feed off and into “common sense” (Milliken 1999, 236). 
I begin by examining the following: general narratives of globalization as 
driven by economic forces, discourses of social struggle in terms of violent 
confrontation with the state, and representations of feminism as centering 
on identity and as universalizing and imperialist. The combined effect of 
these discourses is to produce a “common sense” view, reflected in the 
texts above, of feminism and the antiglobalization movement as separate, 
even incompatible, entities. Blurring Milliken’s neat tripartite categori- 
zation, I immediately move to challenge such discourses by pointing to 
alternatives. This “juxtapositional method” aims “not to establish the 
‘right story’ but to render ambiguous predominant interpretations . . . 
and to demonstrate the[ir] inherently political nature” (Milliken 1999, 
243). Specifically, I draw attention to discourses of globalization as hav- 
ing multiple dimensions, of social struggle as nonviolent, and of femi- 
nism as focusing on intersecting inequalities and struggling for democ- 
racy and diversity in movement organizing. Taken together, these 
discourses point to ways in which feminism and the antiglobalization 
movement can be perceived as interconnected. 


* More recent publications, especially the excellent We Are Everywhere by Notes from 
Nowhere (2003), show some interesting discursive developments. These include a strength- 
ening of the tendency to provide detailed case studies of local, community-based actvism, 
which has the effect of highlighting the extensive involvement of people of color and third- 
world communities and can also sometimes draw attention to women within those com- 
munities’ for example, in the Sass-Papsers (without papers, or undocumented) in France, 
the prgustero (picketer, or blockader) movement of the unemployed in Argentina, and the 
South African neighborhoods struggling for housing and electnaty (Notes from Nowhere 
2003, 38-45, 472-81, 488-89). In addition, Notes from Nowhere’s publication has many 
pieces by women, including, unusually, a couple of explicitly feminist contributions focusing 
on the actions of women’s groups (Notes from Nowhere 2003, 290-95, 340-45). Thus 
there appears to be increasing space opening up in “authoritative texts” for feminist voices, 
perhaps partly as a result of the feminist struggles outlined in the third part of this article. 
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The commonsense understanding of globalization clearly places eco- 
nomic processes center stage. In particular, most analyses focus on the 
role of corporations and international financial institutions such as the 
WTO, which push for a neoliberal agenda of “free” trade, the reduction 
of state barriers to and intervention in trade processes, and the con- 
tinuing integration of domestic markets. Further, it can be argued that 
this understanding of globalization is, in many instances, economistic, 
assuming, a priori that economic processes are causal, even determining, 
of other social, cultural, and political phenomena (Robertson and 
Khondker 1998; Eschle 2004a, 104-9). Indeed, an emphasis on the 
determining impact of the global economy has become so widespread that 
it now dominates approaches to globalization in academia, activist circles, 
and the media and is characteristic of both neoliberal advocacy of glob- 
alization and critical opposition. 

In a highly significant move, many critics redefine globalization as the 
latest stage of capitalism. According to Klein, “The critique of ‘capitalism’ 
just saw a comeback of Santana-like proportions” (2002, 12). I would 
add that Marxist critiques of capitalism in particular are making a come- 
back. While Gramscian modifications of Marxism dominate in the disci- 
pline of international relations (Rupert 2000; Gill 2003), activist texts 
tend rather toward an ad hoc, strategic appropriation of elements of Marx- 
ism (Starr 2000) or a reductive, even structurally determinist version that 
depicts globalization as driven by changes in the mode of production. 
This usually brings with it an attempt to reframe “antiglobalization” ac- 
tivism as “anticapitalist,” that is, as a struggle against more fundamental 
economic structures (¢.g., Callinicos 2003), which functions to root the 
movement in class identity and interests. Some effort may be made to 
conceptualize class-based resistance in an inclusive manner (Barker 2001, 
332). However, alliances with groups that cannot be defined primarily in 
terms of class location, or that are suspected of reformist accommodation 
with capitalism, are likely to be hierarchical—if such groups are granted 
a role at all. Certainly, it becomes difficult to imagine that gender might 
lie at the root of globalizing dynamics and that feminist mobilization is 
therefore integral to reshaping them. Thus it is no accident that Sam 
Ashman’s account of resistances in India touches on the Narmada dam 
protest without mentioning either that many of its leaders are women or 
that there is an extensive tradition of women’s ecological and antistate 
activism in India, concluding instead by emphasizing recent strikes that 
have “tied together opposition to neo-liberalism” (2001, 240-41; cf. Raj- 
gopal 2002). Or that Mike Gonzales’s (2001) description of resistances 
in Latin America does not incorporate the extensive mobilization of 
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women’s groups in opposition to structural adjustment and militarized 
rule. 

These reductive analyses of (anti)globalization do not go uncontested. 
See, for example, the long-established pluralist approach to globalization 
in academia, which focuses on the interplay of economics, state power, 
and cultural formations (e.g., Held and McGrew 2000). A more critical 
discourse is also emerging—one that recognizes the devastating impact 
of capitalism without privileging it as universally determining—through 
an insistence on the need to analyze the intersections of capitalism with 
racial and gendered hierarchies. Evident in Gramscian and anarchist ap- 
proaches (Peoples’ Global Action 1998;' Rupert 2000), this “intersec- 
tional” discourse is most developed in feminist accounts (Eschle 2001, 
128-30, 204-6; 2004a, 116-19). Black and third-world feminist schol- 
arship has long stressed that multiple forms of power intersect in different 
ways in different localities, requiring context-specific contestation." These 
ideas have been further elaborated in a recent wave of feminist literature 
focusing specifically on globalization. Thus, for example, Kimberley 
Chang and L. H. M. Ling (2000) argue that globalized high-tech capi- 
talism is underpinned by sexualized, racialized, and national hierarchies, 
as manifested in the large-scale migration of Filipinas to fulfill domestic 
service roles. They examine the multiple, ambiguous strategies that Fili- 
pinas deploy to cope with their positioning. Sharon Ann Navarro’s (2002) 
study of the women’s organization La Mujer Obrera demonstrates that 
its opposition to NAFTA is motivated by a profound awareness of the 
interconnections between economic liberalization and gendered inequal- 
ity. Its efforts to resist draw heavily on, but also face obstacles within, 
Mexican culture. In effect, feminist intersectional analyses of globalization 
open up space for the recognition of the multiple axes of oppression and 
identity that structure and motivate but also limit mobilization. They point 
to a more inclusive understanding of the antiglobalization movement as 
taking different forms in different contexts and as needing to integrate a 
feminist sensibility if it is to be effective and emancipatory. 

However, the marginalization of feminism and women’s groups in 
dominant representations of the antiglobalization movement is reinforced 
by another discourse, one that depicts social struggle as centering on 
violent confrontation with elites. This surfaces strongly in some Marxist 


+ See, c.g., King 1988; Mohanty, Russo, and Torres 1991, Alexander and Mohanty 1997; 
Collins 2000. 

* See, c.g., Afshar and Barnentos 1999, Marchand and Runyan 2000; Basu et al. 2001b; 
Brab et al. 2002; Naples and Desa 2002. 
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and anarchist texts, pointing to their revolutionary tradition. Jeffrey St. 
Clair emphasizes that the violence of the “Battle of Seattle” was produc- 
tive: “Along with the poison, the flash bombs and the rubber bullets, 
there was an optimism, energy and camaraderie that I hadn’t felt for a 
long time” (in Cockburn, St. Clair, and Sekula 2000, 52). The volume 
in which St. Clair’s Seattle diary is featured goes on to develop a critique 
of the “jackboot state” in which the police are exposed as increasingly 
militarized (Cockburn, St. Clair, and Sekula 2000, chap. 6). There is a 
strong resonance here with the analysis of participants in the so-called 
black bloc, who respond to state and corporate violence with the tactical 
destruction of corporate property and by escalating confrontations with 
police (Infoshop.org 2004; Sullivan 2005). We seem to be seeing the 
crystallization of what is often referred to in the United Kingdom as a 
“spiky” discourse of social struggle among sections of antiglobalization 
activism. This discourse is reinforced to some extent by elite and media 
representations of protest as a “war zone” and of activists as “violent” or 
even “terrorist,” although state and corporate violence are evacuated from 
this version (e.g., Klein 2002, pt. 3). Further, I suggest that this discourse 
draws on overtly masculine imagery, privileging the position and activities 
of some male activists and marginalizing most women and feminists. This 
is alluded to in Jo-Ann Wypijeski’s “DC Diary” (in Cockburn, St. Clair, 
and Sekula 2000), which complains of the “one-upmanship” or “ma- 
chismo” displayed by protesters bragging about the number of times they 
have been gassed (Cockburn, St. Clair, and Sekula 2000, 76-77). 

Of course, this spiky discourse is not uncontested. Its converse can be 
found in a “fluffy” discourse of nonviolent direct action that is also wide- 
spread within the antiglobalization movement, although often obscured 
by the media attention given to violence. A strong relationship between 
women and nonviolence has been postulated in essentialist terms, attrib- 
uted to women’s physiology, spirituality, and capacity to bear children. 
Alternatively, it has been seen as socially constructed, deriving from the 
social division of labor, gendered archetypes, or feminist analysis of the 
connections between militarism, male violence, and patriarchy (McAllister 
1982; Elshtain 1987; Ruddick 1995). I would stress that a straightforward 
equation of men with violent and women with nonviolent modes of strug- 
gle is impossible to sustain in the face of critiques of essentialism, countless 
counterexamples, and analyses of gender identity that posit multiple mas- 
culinities and femininities, all of them crosscut by other hierarchies and 
manifesting themselves in context-specific ways (c.g., Connell 1987; 
Hooper 2001). My argument is rather that discourses of social struggle 
are gendered and that, in particular contexts, nonviolent discourses of 
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direct action may have the potential to open up more space for women 
and feminists to participate. A connection between women, feminism, and 
nonviolence has featured particularly prominently in Western peace move- 
ment discourses. Several of the snapshots of the antiglobalization move- 
ment discussed in the first section include a role for peace activism, and 
this role has grown in significance in the context of the post-September 
1] wars against Afghanistan and Iraq. It is notable that Lindsey German’s 
(2001) chapter on the peace movement in Bircham and Charlton’s an- 
ticapitalist compendium is one of the few to foreground the role of women 
activists. 

However, I now want to turn to discourses of feminism that represent 
it as unconcerned with, or complicit in, globalized processes. At least two 
such discourses are relevant here. First, as evident in Klein’s No Lago 
(2001), feminism can be represented as operating on the terrain of identity 
and culture. Klein focuses on feminist campaigns for fairer representation 
of women in the media and academic curriculum, but feminist debates 
on identity are more complex than that, including extensive struggles 
over the content of the category “women” and its relation to feminist 
politics (e.g., Riley 1988; Parmar 1989). The notion that such debates 
are what feminism is most centrally about has been given force by ex- 
ternal commentary in academia. Notably, “new social movement” theory 
tends to classify feminism with other “new” movements concerned with 
culture and identity, in contrast to “older” movements concerned with 
material redistribution and access to state power (e.g., Melucci 1989; 
cf. Habermas 1981). When combined with economistic discourses of 
(anti)globalization, this positions feminism as unconcerned with, and 
surpassed by, the return to materialist movement politics exemplified by 
the antiglobalization movement. 

A second relevant discourse presents feminism as a universalizing ide- 
ology and movement. Feminists are characterized as making claims about 
women’s identity and oppression that they allegedly believe are universally 
valid and as responding by promoting a global movement of women, one 
that transcends national boundaries. This understanding of the feminist 
project was widespread in liberal and radical feminism in the 1970s and 
1980s, and the debates about identity described above emerged partly in 
response to its limitations. It has been thoroughly critiqued within fem- 
inism, particularly with regard to the notion that feminism thus constituted 
is somehow transcendental, “already oppositional or outside global pro- 
cesses” (Basu et al. 200la, 944). Feminist critics reveal this discourse to 
be an imperial Western construct, exported throughout the world on the 
back of iniquitous colonial and globalization processes and serving to mask 
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geopolitical, economic, and racial hierarchies among women (Mohanty 
1998). A universalizing /imperial discourse of feminism still circulates to- 
day, as evident in its mobilization by British and U.S. elites in the context 
of the war against Afghanistan (Brah 2002, 38-41) and the tendency of 
hostile nationalist and fundamentalist elites to conflate universalizing/ 
imperial feminism with feminism as a whole. The effect is to position 
feminism as integral to globalization—as part of the problem rather than 
part of the solution. 

Needless to say, these discourses of feminism are partial, contradictory, 
and contested. It is significant that Klein, as noted above, has modified 
her earlier depiction of feminism in terms of identity politics to point to 
the coexistence of a more materialist discourse. She claims that identity 
politics were “an aberration from the history of the feminist movement 
and an aberration within the global feminist movement, which never 
stopped focusing on economics. It’s not that people stopped making the 
arguments—they were—it’s just that they weren’t being heard within the 
more privileged mainstream of feminist discourse” (in Thomas 2002, 
49-50). Klein’s move is useful in reminding anuglobalization activists of 
the long-term existence of more materialist versions of feminism, but her 
analysis remains somewhat oversimplified. A concern with identity is not 
incompatible with a concern with economic inequality; further, there are 
different “mainstreams” of feminism depending on the location of the 
observer. I would argue that the focus on identity highlighted by Klein 
occurred simultaneously with the intensification of transnational feminist 
organizing during and after the UN Decade for Women, in which black 
and third-world feminist arguments about the inequalities of global cap- 
italism became increasingly influential. This fed into an explosion of fem- 
inist theorizing and practice around “development” and subsequently into 
the recent wave of feminist critiques focusing explicitly on globalization, 
as highlighted above (Eschle 2004b, 99-104). It should be recalled that 
such critiques insist on the intersections of economic hierarchies with 
gendered, racial, and cultural forms of power. They remain centrally con- 
cerned with how gendered identities are constituted and with how these 
identities structure women’s resistances to, or complicity in, globalization. 
Many feminist analysts also foreground the impact of globalization on 
ferninism itself, grappling with the implications of globalized inequalities 
and solidarities among women, tracing the complex relationship among 
struggles in different localities, and challenging hierarchies between local 
groups and transnational federations (¢.g., Sperling, Ferree, and Risman 
2001; Naples and Desai 2002). Strictly speaking, this is an intersectional 
rather than reductively materialist discourse of what feminism is concerned 
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with and how it operates. But the upshot is that feminism is represented 
as centrally concerned with the many dimensions of globalization and the 
ways in which they shape feminism itself. 

This brings me finally to a discourse that represents feminism as striving 
to organize democratically in ways that are sensitive to global diversity. 
Western radical feminists of the 1960s and 1970s developed a participatory 
democratic model of autonomous movement organization intended, among 
other things, to enable diverse women to speak for themselves.” The model 
has since been criticized for generating its own hierarchies and exclusions 
and for neglecting centers of power (Eschle 2001, 118-23). This may be 
responsible for a turn in some feminist quarters to more formal democratic 
participation. Certainly, much contemporary transnational feminist orga- 
nizing adopts formal, institutionally oriented organizational modes, as ev- 
ident in critical assessments of the phenomena of “NGO-ization” and 
“mainstreaming” (¢.g., Alvarez 1999). However, as Valentine Moghadam 
(1995) points out, many transnational feminist organizations are charac- 
terized by flattened horizontal networks and the devolution of power to 
local contexts. Also relevant here is the black and third-world feminist lit- 
erature on coalitions, which insists that complex intersections of power, and 
the multiple, crosscutting identities and oppressions they produce, require 
diverse struggles for social change to connect with one another on a strategic 
and democratic basis (e.g., Albrecht and Brewer 1990; Reagon 1998). It 
can be argued that feminist efforts to develop modes of organizing that are 
democratic and sensitive to diversity remain incomplete and in process. But 
taken together they constitute a discourse about feminist organizing that 
confronts the stratifications and divergences caused by globalization. Fur- 
ther, the black and third-world feminist insistence on coalition politics points 
to the possibility that feminism and the antiglobalization movement can 
and ought to be constructed as intertwined. 


Skeleton Woman at Porto Alegre: Web sites and subjugated 
knowledges 

In this third section, I continue to destabilize the authority and coherence 
of dominant discourses and to facilitate what Milliken calls “the play of 
practice” by focusing more specifically on “subjugated knowledges.” This 
“is essentially an extension of the juxtapositional method, with the difference 


7 A participatory democratic model is also evident within annglobalization actvism. This 
secms to me to be due less to the influence of feminism than to the influence on both 
feminism and antiglobalizaton of anarchist traditions of orgamuzing (Graeber 2002). 
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that alternative accounts are not just pointed out but are explored in some 
depth” (Milliken 1999, 243). Further, this method pays systematic attention 
to the concrete ways in which subjugated knowledges are produced and 
might provide the conditions for resistance (Milliken 1999, 243-45). In 
what follows, I turn again to movement texts but this time to the debates 
and declarations posted by activists on the Internet about a key antiglob- 
alization event, the World Social Forum, between 2001 and 2003. I focus 
only on English-language texts, mainly those published on the Web site of 
the forum itself and also some from associated feminist and antiglobalization 
Web sites. Internet documents seem to me to provide access to a discursive 
realm that is highly contingent and contested. They reveal a more complex 
picture of the movement and its relation to feminism than that evident in 
the authoritative movement texts explored above. 

The World Social Forum (WSF) met for the first time in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, in the last week of January 2001 as a counterweight to the regular 
gathering of global elites at the World Economic Forum in Davos, Swit- 
zerland. Convened under the banner “Another World Is Possible!” the 
WSE was intended as a space in which alternatives to neoliberal ortho- 
doxies could be discussed. It has since spawned a huge mobilization pro- 
cess in the form of a rolling series of national and regional forums, with 
the numbers of participants and issues discussed expanding exponentially. 
I will focus my attention here on the annual global forum. The organizers 
claim that the first forum was attended by approximately twenty thousand 
participants, “around 4,700 of them delegates for a wide range of or- 
ganizations from 117 countries”; since then, participation has grown at 
an astonishing rate, with the third gathering drawing “close to 100,000 
participants from all over the world. Some 20,000 delegates, from a total 
of 123 countries, took part” (WSF 2003b). These numbers alone are 
testimony to the growing importance of the forum as a site of movement 
construction. In its “Charter of Principles,” the WSF declares itself “an 
open meeting place for reflective thinking, democratic debate of ideas, 
formulation of proposals, free exchange of experiences and interlinking 
for effective action, by groups and movements of civil society that are 
opposed to neoliberalism and to domination of the world by capital and 
any form of imperialism” (WSF 2002). 

The Charter makes it clear that the WSF is not meant to have a de- 
termining vanguard role but rather seeks to enable the expression of di- 
versity and plurality within a context of “mutual recognition.” This res- 
onates with feminist approaches to movement organizing. However, this 
does not mean that there are no hierarchies within the forum. Several 
commentators (e.g., Hardt 2002) emphasize the continuing influence of 
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founding groups, particularty the French branch of ATTAC, which cam- 
paigns for the reform of international finance, and the local Brazilian 
Worker’s Party (PT). At the second forum, the “Declaration of a Group 
of Intellectuals” (Amin et al. 2002) pointed to a tension between a “neo- 
Keynesian” accommodation with capital and a “post-capitalist” insistence 
on the need to develop “another economic logic.” For Michael Hardt 
(2002), the key division lay between an antiglobalization, prosovereignty 
position (which included social democratic as well as Marxist strands and 
which dominated, thanks to the PT and ATTAC) and a “non-sovereign, 
alternative globalization position” (which included internationalist Marx- 
ists, among others). According to James Cockcroft (2003), the forum 
of the following year may still have been numerically dominated by social 
democratic reformists, but a “participatory socialist position,” including 
some Marxists and also anarchists, became ideologically dominant. It is 
worth noting that all these categorizations focus on economic analyses 
and connected strategies for political organization. To some extent, this 
reflects and feeds into economistic discourses of (anti)globalization. 
However, there is also considerable disagreement on where the fault lines 
lie—hardly surprising, given the size and scope of the forum. Certainly, 
reductive Marxist formulations have not become entirely dominant, and 
the overall impression is that the forum has not been, and perhaps cannot 
be, entirely captured by any one doctrine. 

Further, there appears to be space at the WSE for groups to elaborate 
noneconomistic discourses of (anti)globalization. Declarations posted on 
the WSF Web site describe a struggle that is against “the globalization of 
capital, its imperial political expressions and increasing militarization” (Amin 
et al. 2002) and opposed to “a system based on sexism, racism and violence, 
which privileges the interests of capital and patriarchy over the needs and 
aspirations of people” (“Call of Social Movements” 2002). The latter dec- 
laration moves explicitly away from economism in its insistence on the need 
to confront the interconnections of capital with patriarchy and militarism. 
This is an “intersectional” discourse of the kind described above as most 
developed among feminists; it recognizes the multiple axes of oppression 
and identity around which groups do and should mobilize. 

Affinities with some elements of feminism, I would argue, are reinforced 
by a growing antimilitaristic discourse at the WSF. The Charter states that 
military organizations are not allowed to participate, thus immediately 
privileging nonviolent modes of direct action. And this emphasis seems 
to have been strongly reinforced in the context of the global response to 
the U.S.-led wars against Afghanistan and Iraq. The “Call of Social Move- 
ments” (2002) insists that a key goal is the struggle “against war and 
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militarism. . . . We choose to privilege negotiation and non-violent con- 
flict resolution.” The huge march on the penultimate day of the 2002 
forum, ostensibly against the proposed Free Trade Area of the Americas, 
had a strongly antiwar theme. So did the opening march of the 2003 
forum, and antiwar events had a high profile throughout, including a set 
of panels on the antiwar theme “democratic world order, fighting mili- 
tarization, and promoting peace” (see also Osava 2003; WSF 2003b). At 
the same time, some of the “spikier” elements of the movement appear 
to have been sidelined. A closing panel in the 2002 forum responded to 
questions from the floor about “recurring inadents of violence at various 
anti-globalisation protests” by criticizing the role of the black bloc (Si- 
varaman 2002). Black bloc—style actions against property or the police 
appeared to play only a limited role in WSF actions that year (Glock 2002), 
and I could find no mention of them at all on the WSF Web site for 2003. 
Further, it should be noted that feminist groups are using the forums to 
develop and articulate their understandings of the connections between 
war, violence, and issues of gender inequality and identity (e.g., “Asian 
Women’s Statement on Militarism” 2002). 

This brings me to the extent to which feminist groups and discourses 
are a constitutive presence in the WSF. Participating groups range from 
Development Alternatives with Women for a New Era (DAWN) to the 
World March of Women (WMW) and from the Women’s International 
Coalition for Economic Justice (WICEJ) to the Articulación Feminista 
Marcosur (AFM). These and other groups met just before the 2003 forum 
to coordinate their strategies and to produce a feminist antiwar statement, 
and the WMW then headed up the opening demonstration. There fol- 
lowed many autonomously organized feminist workshops, on topics rang- 
ing from education to religious fundamentalism.* Further, it appears that 
feminists have steadily increased their presence on panels organized by 
other groups and under the official WSF banner. According to Virginia 
Vargas, “Feminism . . . mainstreamed in several panels and workshops 
on trade, financing for development, global reforms, migration, peace and 
- much more” in the 2002 forum (2002, 20). In 2003, two of the five 
“thematic areas” around which the official panels of the forum were 
grouped—“principles and values, human rights, diversity, and equality” 
and “political power, civil society, and democracy”—were coordinated by 
representatives of the WMW (Diane Matte) and the AFM (Vargas). Un- 
surprisingly, feminist groups were a strong presence on panels in these 
areas (see WSF 2003a). The control of these thematic areas stems from 


* See AFM 2003; DAWN 2003, WICEJ 2003, WMW 2003b 
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the fact that both the AFM and the WMW are on the International 
Council, which advises on the political direction of the forum. The WMW 
notes two further achievements. It claims responsibility for the opening 
emphasis in the “Call of Social Movements” on the intersections of cap- 
italism with militarism and patriarchy (Burrows 2002), and in 2003 it 
achieved a strong presence in the Youth Camp, organizing workshops and 
a demonstration against harassment and violence in a setting previously 
resistant to feminist voices (Beaulieu and Giovanni 2003). 

However, feminists also complained about the continued marginali- 
zation of their concerns at the 2003 forum: “The struggle against capi- 
talism is still considered to be the primary struggle in the minds of many” 
(WMW 2003a); “gender issues were as usual very marginalized as not 
being a ‘priority’ given these troubled times and the more ‘serious’ issues 
to tackle” (Karadenizli, Allaert, and de la Cruz 2003). In other words, 
an intersectional discourse of globalization was still overshadowed by more 
reductive discourses. Also, a feminist analysis was strongly evident in the 
official panels of the 2003 forum orly in those thematic areas organized 
by feminist groups. In short, the integration of feminist concerns into 
antiglobalization discourses remained dependent on the concrete presence 
of self-declared feminists. 

It is salutary, then, to find widespread recognition that feminists re- 
mained a marginal presence at the forum in 2003. There is acknowledg- 
ment among feminists that they bear some responsibility for this because 
of their desire to preserve autonomy and because the “NGO-ization” or 
institutionalization of many women’s groups has delegitimized them in 
the eyes of many at the forum (Karadenizli, Allaert, and de la Cruz 2003, 
1-2; Veneklasan 2003). But there is also a critique of hierarchies at work 
in the forum. Klein (2003) has issued a stark warning about the increasing 
role of “big men”—charismatic male leaders who have come to promi- 
nence within hierarchically organized leftist political parties. Although 
there are several feminist organizations on the International Council of 
the forum, with nine listed by one group as members in January 2003 
(AFM 2003), it seems that the agenda-setting power of this council may 
be limited. Further, these nine organizations constituted less than 10 
percent of the total membership of the council at that time (Albert 2003; 
Waterman 2003). Indeed, Candido Grzybowski (2002) has pointed to a 
“structural bias that hinders women from exercising leadership roles.” He 
gives the example of the opening press conference in 2002, which, though 
led by a woman, was dominated by nine men, and he argues that the 
“problem is engendered, developed, and maintained in the culture of civil 
society itself. In fact, a Jurassic macho culture still finds fertile ground” 
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(Grzybowski 2002). Grzybowski points here to the deep-rooted discourses 
of gender roles and social struggle emphasized above. It is in this context, 
then, that self-declared feminist groups are not and cannot be fully content 
with their undoubted achievements at the World Social Forum thus far. 
They continue to struggle for a larger feminist presence and the fuller 
integration of feminist insights into the forum and thus into the anti- 
globalization movement more generally. 


Conduslon: Putting flesh on the bones of Skeleton Woman? 

In this article, I have been searching for the feminists, and the feminism, 
in the antiglobalization movement. In the first part, my examination of texts 
purporting to represent this movement indicated that feminism is barely 
present—granted a fleeting mention at best and deliberately sidelined at 
worst. In the second part, I argued that this marginalization is at least in 
part reflective of broader social narratives. I pointed to the widespread 
adoption of an economistic approach to globalization, which has helped 
bolster a resurgent, reductive Marxist discourse that turns the “antiglob- 
alization movement” into the “anticapitalist movement,” predicated on class 
identity. I also drew attention to the prevalence of a discourse of social 
struggle that emphasizes masculinist imagery of war and violence, and to 
discourses of feminism that represent it as focused on identity and culture 
and organized as a universalizing/imperial project. In sum, these discourses 
construct antiglobalization activism and feminism as distinct entities that 
speak past each other. However, the second section of the article also pointed 
to discourses on globalization that foreground the intersection of economic 
forces with other hierarchies, to nonviolent discourses of social struggle, 
and to discourses of feminism as struggling with intersecting globalized 
inequalities and as striving for democracy and diversity in movement or- 
ganizing. These alternative discourses can aid in the construction of femi- 
nism and antiglobalization as interconnected struggles. The third part of 
the article sought evidence for such interconnections in the “subjugated 
knowledges” of movement practice, as exemplified by the Internet docu- 
mentation surrounding the World Social Forum. I discovered that feminism 
has found increasing purchase at the forum but is still not fully integrated. 
It remains heavily dependent on the presence of actual feminists, and this 
presence remains conditional and contested. 

In sum, I found Skeleton Woman at Porto Alegre. Her refusal to be 
killed or destroyed ensures that “Porto Alegre man”? (DAWN 2002, 3) 
has not achieved total hegemony within the movement. But she needs to 
grow in strength: by prioritizing the elaboration ofa feminist contribution 
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to the critical analysis of globalization, by continuing the struggle for a 
feminist voice within the antiglobalization movement, and by strength- 
ening coalitions with other strands within this movement (Francisco n.d.). 
As Estes’s story reminds us, putting flesh on the bones of Skeleton Woman 
holds out the promise of enriching both feminism and the antiglobali- 
zation movement as they become stronger, more inclusive, and more fully 
intertwined in their joint pursuit of other possible worlds. 

I close with brief speculations on the implications of these conclusions 
for the feminist postmodernist approach adopted in this article. First, it 
seems to me that inquiry seeking to aid in the project of putting flesh on 
the bones of Skeleton Woman needs to shift its focus from movement 
discourse to movement practice. More specifically, there is an urgent need 
for attention to the mechanisms, processes, and actions through which 
feminists can successfully influence movement agendas and construct dem- 
ocratic coalitions with other activists. Discourse analysis is of only limited 
help here. Foucault’s work is ambiguous on the relationship between 
discourse and practice, with some interpretations emphasizing that prac- 
tice is constituted by discourse and others focusing on “discursive practice” 
(Howarth 2000, 64-84). In my view, both interpretations function to 
flatten out the differences between diverse practices and do not provide 
tools to evaluate them. Alternative methods for the empirical study of 
movement practices, such as interviewing and participant observation, will 
have to be used alongside efforts to elaborate criteria for evaluation from 
the standpoint of movement activists. This brings me, second, to the need 
to shift from the study of discourse as productive of movements to the 
study of movement activists as producers of discourse. I argued above 
that the integration of feminism into the antiglobalization movement relies 
on the presence of self-declared feminists. 

This indicates the need for further examination of exactly which fem- 
inists, how they come to feminism, how they insert themselves in anti- 
globalization struggles, and so on. In other words, the call to put flesh 
on the bones of Skeleton Woman can be interpreted not only as a political 
injunction to strengthen a feminist presence within the antiglobalization 
movement but also as an epistemological injunction to study feminists as 
embodied political agents. This involves a shift into feminist standpoint 
epistemology. As Janet Ransom puts it, “It does matter ‘who is speaking’” 
(1993, 144; emphasis in original). In sum, a feminist postmodernist ap- 
proach yields significant insights into the discursive construction of trans- 
national movements. But it also raises pressing questions of political strat- 
egy and agency that point inquiry in new directions. 
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Epllogue 

In January 2004, after completing an earlier draft of this article and driven 
in part by its conclusions, I went to India to investigate further the feminist 
presence in the antiglobalization movement, primarily at the fourth World 
Social Forum in Mumbai. Bice Maiguashca, Rekha Pande, and I con- 
ducted interviews in Pande’s home location of Hyderabad before Maig- 
uashca and I moved to Mumbai, partly in an effort to pay attention to 
ongoing local struggles and thus to counter the emphasis on transnational 
sites of activism in studies of the antiglobalization movement. Unsur- 
prisingly, we found that a transnational /local dichotomy quickly collapsed. 
Many of the Hyderabadi activists considered themselves to be part of a 
wider antiglobalization movement, and some were involved in forum pro- 
cesses. Further, the Mumbai forum was intensely shaped by its place and 
time, as evident in the high profile accorded to issues of caste, commu- 
nalism, and historic experiences of colonialism. 

Most important in the context of this article, Maiguashca and I were 
frankly astonished by the visibility and power of women activists at the 
forum. Many panels were feminist organized and women dominated and 
provided complex feminist analyses of war, communalism, and coalition 
building. It is notable that “patriarchy” was included among the five key 
thematic areas for official panels. We were further surprised by our en- 
counter with a small but highly articulate core of feminist activists in the 
Mumbai Resistance, a Marxist-Leninist alternative to the forum, who drew 
our attention to the exclusions generated by an emphasis on nonviolent 
direct action in the Indian context. The context-specific reasons for the 
strong presence of feminists in antiglobalization activism in India clearly 
need more investigation, as do the divisions of ideology and strategy 
among them (for a first attempt, see Eschle, Maiguashca, and Pande 
2004). Further, it remains to be seen whether Indian women’s strategies 
for inclusion can be replicated successfully in other locations. Nonetheless, 
it seems that the feminist struggle to achieve a greater presence in the 
forum, and in the antiglobalization movement more generally, did achieve 
a significant boost in Mumbai. Skeleton Woman is gaining “eyes, voice 
and spirit. She is about in the world and her dreams are different... . 
She will not be quiet or flung to sea anytime soon” (Hawken 2000, 34). 
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Leslle McCall 


The Complexity of Intersectionallity 


Ince critics first alleged that feminism claimed to speak universally for 


all women, feminist researchers have been acutely aware of the limi 

tations of gender as a single analytical category. In fact, feminists are 
perhaps alone in the academy in the extent to which they have embraced 
intersectionality—the relationships among multiple dimensions and mo- 
dalities of social relations and subject formations—as itself a central cat- 
egory of analysis. One could even say that intersectionality is the most 
important theoretical contribution that women’s studies, in conjunction 
with related fields, has made so far.’ 

Yet despite the emergence of intersectionality as a major paradigm of 
research in women’s studies and elsewhere, there has been little discussion 
of how to study intersectionality, that is, of its methodology. This would 
not be worrisome if studies of intersectionality were already wide ranging 


I am grateful for comments from partipants at the 2001 American Sociological Asso- 
ciation meetings in Anaheim, California, especially Judith Howard and Lisa Brush; the In- 
stitute for Research on Women at Rutgers Unrvermty, especially Dorothy Sue Cobble and 
Averil Clarke; and the Northwestern Unrvermty Gender Workshop in the Department of 
Sociology, especially Ann Orloff and Jeff Manza; as well as from Vilna Bashi, Maria Cancian, 
Vivek Chibber, and Charles Ragin The graduate students in my seminar on intersectionality 
provided invaluable feedback on an earlier version of this article, and their insights are woven 
throughout this version. I have also benefited enormously from conversations with Leela 
Fernandes and Irene Browne as well as from the reviewers’ comments. For financial support 
during the initial wong of this article, I thank the Russell Sage Foundation visiting scholars 
program. I alone bear responmbility for all errors and omissions. 

1 A crucial note on terminology: ıt is umpossible to find a term that is both recognizable 
and merely descriptive of the kind of work that is the focus of this article. Many scholars 
will not regard setersectronality as a neutral term, for it immediately suggests a particular 
theoretical paradigm based in identity categones (sec, c.g., Brown 1997). This 1s not the 
only sense in which I use the term here; rather, I intend for ıt to encompass perspectives 
that completely reject the separability of analytical and identity categories. As for the ongins 
of the term itself, ıt was probably first highlighted by Kimberlé Crenshaw (1989, 1991) 
Many other key texts mtroduced the conceptual framework and offered similar terms: see 
Davis 1981; Moraga 1983; Smith 1983; hooks 1984, Moraga and Anzaldiia 1984, Glenn 
1985; Anzaldúa 1987, 1990; King 1988, Mohanty 1988, Spelman 1988; Sandoval 1991. 
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in terms of methodology or if the methodological issues were fairly 
straightforward and consistent with past practice. I suggest, however, that 
intersectionality has introduced new methodological problems and, partly 
as an unintended consequence, has limited the range of methodological 
approaches used to study intersectionality. Further, both developments 
can be traced to what arguably has been a defining characteristic of research 
in this area: the complemty that arises when the subject of analysis expands 
to include multiple dimensions of social life and categories of analysis.” 
In a nutshell, research practice mirrors the complexity of social life, calling 
up unique methodological demands. Such demands are challenging, as 
anyone who has undertaken the study of intersectionality can attest. Not 
surprisingly, researchers favor methodologies that more naturally lend 
themselves to the study of complexity and reject methodologies that are 
considered too simplistic or reductionist. This in turn restricts the scope 
of knowledge that can be produced on intersectionality, assuming that 
different methodologies produce different kinds of knowledge. Note that 
this is equally a problem outside and inside women’s studies, though I 
mainly address the field of women’s studies here in order to simplify the 
argument. 

But are these assumptions about the capacity of different methodologies 
to handle complexity warranted? Scholars have not left a clear record on 
which to base a reply to this question. Feminists have written widely on 
methodology but have either tended to focus on a particular methodology 
(e.g., ethnography, deconstruction, genealogy, ethnomethodology) or 
have failed to pinpoint the particular issue of complexity. Although it is 
impossible to be exhaustive, my intention is to delineate a wide range of 
methodological approaches to the study of multiple, intersecting, and 


2 The terms complex, complectty, and complexities appear frequently and are central in key 
texts on intersectionality, although no text focuses on complexity as such A representative 
carly statement, for example, ıs from the back cover of bell hooks’s Feminist Theory. From 
Margin to Center (1984): “Feminists have not succeeded ın creating a mass movement against 
sexual oppression because the very foundation of women’s liberation has, untl now, not 
accounted for the complenty and diveraty of female expenence.” Similarly, but from a 
different theoretical perspective, Wendy Brown writes. “We are not smply oppressed but 
produced through these discourses, a production that is historically complex, contingent, and 
occurs through formations that do not honor analytically disunct idenuty categories” (1997, 
87) A more recent example appears in the short descnption of the Consortum on Race, 
Gender, and Ethnicty at the Unrversity of Maryland, which, according to its Web ste, is “a 
univernty-wide minative promoting research, scholarship, and faculty development that ex- 
amunes intersections of race, gender, ethnicity, and other dimensions of difference as they 
shape the construction and representation of identities, behavior, and complex socal rela- 
tions ® For more information, see http //www.umd edu/crge 
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complex social relations and to clarify and critically engage certain features 
of the most common approaches. In total, I describe three approaches. 
All three attempt to satisfy the demand for complexity and, as a result, 
face the need to manage complexity, if for no other reason than to attain 
intelligibility. For each approach, I describe how scholars manage com- 
plexity and what they achieve and sacrifice in the process. 

The three approaches, in brief, are defined principally in terms of their 
stance toward categories, that is, how they understand and use analytical 
categories to explore the complexity of intersectionality in social life. The 
first approach is called anticategorical complexity because it is based on a 
methodology that deconstructs analytical categories. Social life is consid- 
ered too irreducibly complex—overflowing with multiple and fluid de- 
terminations of both subjects and structures—to make fixed categories 
anything but simplifying social fictions that produce inequalities in the 
process of producing differences. Of the three approaches, this approach 
appears to have been the most successful in satisfying the demand for 
complexity, judging by the fact that there is now great skepticism about 
the possibility of using categories in anything but a simplistic way. The 
association of the anticategorical approach with the kind of complexity 
introduced by studies of intersectionality may have also resulted from the 
tendency to conflate this approach with the second one, which I will 
discuss momentarily, despite the fact that the two have distinct meth- 
odologies, origins, and implications for research on intersectionality. 

Jumping to the other end of the continuum next, the third approach 
is neither widely known nor widely used, making its introduction a key 
purpose of this article. This approach, intercategorical complexity, requires 
that scholars provisionally adopt existing analytical categories to document 
relationships of inequality among social groups and changing configura- 
tions of inequality along multiple and conflicting dimensions. I describe 
my own research methodology as an example of the intercategorical ap- 
proach. Because it is the lesser known of the three approaches, I spend 
more time discussing an example of this type of research than I do the 
other two approaches. I also identify examples of research by other social 
scientists working with similar methodologies, though my aim is to be 
illustrative rather than exhaustive. 

Finally, although the approach I call sstracategorical complexity inau- 
gurated the study of intersectionality, I discuss it as the second approach 
because it falls conceptually in the middle of the continuum between the 
first approach, which rejects categories, and the third approach, which 
uses them strategically. Like the first approach, it interrogates the bound- 
ary-making and boundary-defining process itself, though that is not its 
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raison d’être. Like the third approach, it acknowledges the stable and even 
durable relationships that social categories represent at any given point in 
time, though it also maintains a critical stance toward categories. This 
approach is called intracategorical complexity because authors working in 
this vein tend to focus on particular social groups at neglected points of 
intersection—“people whose identity crosses the boundaries of tradition- 
ally constructed groups” (Dill 2002, 5}—in order to reveal the complexity 
of lived experience within such groups. Since the second approach is 
sometimes associated (erroneously) with the anticategorical approach, I 
discuss these two approaches in the same section. 

Before proceeding, I must raise four caveats. First, not all research on 
intersectionality can be classified into one of the three approaches. Second, 
some research crosses the boundaries of the continuum, belonging partly 
to one approach and partly to another. Third, I have no doubt misun- 
derstood and misclassified some pieces of research and some researchers, 
for which I issue an apology up front. Fourth, I do not claim that all 
research cited in the same category is the same on all counts—only roughly 
the same on the count that concerns me, which is the researcher’s stance 
toward categorical complexity. For example, there is no seamless overlap 
between feminist poststructuralists and anticategoricalists. All this being 
said, the three approaches can be considered broadly representative of 
current approaches to the study of intersectionality and together illustrate 
a central element of my argument: that different methodologies produce 
different kinds of substantive knowledge and that a wider range of meth- 
odologies is needed to fully engage with the set of issues and topics falling 
broadly under the rubric of intersectionality. 

Since my primary goal is a substantive one—to expand research on 
intersectionality—all other philosophical and methods-related issues are 
important only to the extent that they impede or facilitate this goal. As 
philosophical and methods-related issues have played a large role in the 
development of feminist research, they must be considered here as well. 
To that end, I adopt a fairly expansive view of what a methodology is. 
Ideally, a methodology is a coherent set of ideas about the philosophy, 
methods, and data that underlie the research process and the production 
of knowledge. As is clear from this definition, I am not concerned solely 
with methods but with the philosophical underpinnings of methods and 
the kinds of substantive knowledge that are produced in the application 
of methods. My focus is on the connections among these elements of the 
research process rather than on identifying any particular philosophy or 
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method as feminist, as some feminist writings on methodology do.? In- 
deed, I consider all three approaches to be consistent with feminist research. 

Given that, my aim is to understand how methodological issues have 
had a hand in drawing the nebulous line within feminist research between 
interdisciplinary and disciplinary scholarship. This distinction is extremely 
consequential, for research that falls on the interdisciplinary side of the 
line is more likely to constitute the core of women’s studies as a new 
inter/disciplinary field and thus spark new feminist research in women’s 
studies proper as well as in the disciplines. In the end, it is my hope that 
dispelling at least some of the philosophical and methods-related concerns 
that have been raised about the interdisciplinary status of the intercate- 
gorical approach in particular may help to expand the scope of research 
on intersectionality. 


Anticategorical and Intracategorical complexity 
I begin with a very brief and stylized chronology of the development of 
the field of women’s studies. Many overviews and critiques of the stages 
of development of feminist studies have covered the same ground, so that 
is not my objective (see, c.g., Sandoval 1991). My emphasis instead is on 
the convergence of several interrelated but analytically separate develop- 
ments that led to the current mode of research on intersectionality. 
One of the first developments in the emergent field of women’s studies 
was a critique of existing fields for not incorporating women as subjects 
of research.* This critique was substantive in nature, and the solution was 
equally substantive: women should be added to the leading research agen- 
das across the full range of disciplines. Women’s distinctive experiences 
became important ingredients in the attempt to set the record straight. 
However, mounting evidence of the pervasiveness of male bias led to a 
critique that became primarily theoretical in nature; consequently, the 
simple addition of women to the research process no longer seemed ad- 
equate. The introduction of gender as an analytical category, feminism as 


* In parncular, the distincnon between qualitanve and quantitative methods, which has 
characterized much feminist writing on this subject, is severely underdeterminative of the 
philosophical and substantive issues involved in any study of intersectionality. 

* I will use the term sudpect throughout thus arucle in two quite different ways. First, I 
will use it to refer to the actual topic of research or the actual individuals or groups who are 
bang studied in any particular research project, as in “the subjects of analysis ” Second, I 
will use it to refer to the more theoretical notion of an implied collective author or speaker 
or agent, as in “the theoretical subject of feminism ” 
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a theoretical perspective, and male dominance as a major social institution 
all became necessary to counter the tendency toward neglecting and mis- 
representing women’s experiences (Scott 1986). 

But feminist scholars also took their critique to a much deeper level. 
They began to question the very edifice of modern society—its founding 
philosophies, disciplines, categories, and concepts. All of the valued cat- 
egories that fraternized on the male side of the modern male/female 
binary opposition became suspect for symbolizing and enacting the ex- 
clusion of women and femininity. In particular, the philosophical critique 
of modernity included a disciplinary critique of modern science and a 
methodological critique of the scientific method, its claims-to objectivity 
and truth belied by the actual practice of science (see, e.g., Keller 1985; 
Harding 1986). Finally, these critiques dovetailed with two separate but 
highly influential developments: first, the postmodernist and poststruc- 
turalist critiques of modern Western philosophy, history, and language 
(see, ¢.g., Foucault 1972; Derrida 1974), and second, critiques by fem- 
inists of color of white feminists’ use of women and gender as unitary and 
homogeneous categories reflecting the common essence of all women.® 

The methodology of anticategorical complexity was born in this mo- 
ment of critique, in which hegemonic feminist theorists, poststructuralists, 
and antiracist theorists almost simultaneously launched assaults on the 
validity of modern analytical categories in the 1980s, though, as I said, 
often from differing perspectives and with different consequences for the 
course of feminist theory’s intellectual trajectory. I will return to these 
differences in a moment, but for now it is important to recognize that 
some similarities in the positions of all three groups compounded and 
reinforced the conflation of the anticategorical and intracategorical ap- 
proaches into a single widely received approach. More specifically, writings 
by feminists of color, which were more oriented toward the intracate- 
gorical approach, were often assimilated into and then associated with the 
writings of feminist poststructuralists, which were more oriented toward 
the anticategorical approach.’ 


* See, c g., Pateman 1988; Scott 1988, Fraser 1989; Fuss 1989. 

* Although I use feminists of color to refer to the authors of this perspective, not all 
feminists of color adhere to the same theoretical positon or this position, and not all feminists 
wnting from this perspective are femumsts of color. 

7 It is umposnble to prove this point, but others have made it. See especially Moya 1997 
for specific examples of conflanon In terms of the hegemony of the deconstructive pomtion, 
Nancy Fraser (1998) umplies it, as does Kay Armatage in speaking about instimunonalizing 
women’s studies as a department: “The transformative, self-cnncal nature of women’s studics, 
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At least initially, the emphasis for both groups was on the socially 
constructed nature of gender and other categories and the fact that a wide 
range of different experiences, identities, and social locations fail to fit 
neatly into any single “master” category. Indeed, the premise of this ap- 
proach is that nothing fits neatly except as a result of imposing a stable 
and homogenizing order on a more unstable and heterogeneous social 
reality. Moreover, the deconstruction of master categories is understood 
as part and parcel of the deconstruction of inequality itself. That is, since 
symbolic violence and material inequalities are rooted in relationships that 
are defined by race, class, sexuality, and gender, the project of decon- 
structing the normative assumptions of these categories contributes to the 
possibility of positive social change. Whether this research does in fact 
contribute to social change is irrelevant. The point is that many feminist 
researchers employ this type of analysis because of their belief in its radical 
potential to alter social practices—to free individuals and social groups 
from the normative fix of a hegemonic order and to enable a politics that 
is at once more complex and inclusive. Feminist researchers take this stance 
even with the acknowledgment that it is impossible to fully escape the 
normalizing confines of language because new relations of power/know]- 
edge are continuously reinscribed in new systems of classification, and yet 
it is impossible to avoid using categories strategically for political purposes." 

The primary philosophical consequence of this approach has been to 
render the use of categories suspect because they have no foundation in 
reality: language (in the broader social or discursive sense) creates cate- 
gorical reality rather than the other way around. The methodological 
consequence is to render suspect both the process of categorization itself 
and any research that is based on such categorization, because it inevitably 
leads to demarcation, and demarcation to exclusion, and exclusion to 
inequality. At the anticategorical end of the continuum I have developed, 
these philosophical and methodological consequences have been fully 
embraced. 

How, then, are intersectionality and the complex social relations it 
embodies analyzed substantively in an anticategorical framework? Meth- 
odologies for the study of anticategorical complexity crosscut the disci- 


combined with the emphasis on postcolonial and poststructural approaches that ceaselessly 
question the established canons and canonictty itself, is seen as the check against retrograde 
institutional tendencies” (Armatage 1998, 315). 

* See, c.g., Riley 1988, Fuss 1989; Butler 1990, 1995; Gamson 1996. See also Fraser 
1998 for a cogent, if controversial, summary of this position and its dominance in feminist 
studies. 
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plinary divide between the social sciences and the humanities. The arti- 
ficiality of social categories can be illuminated in history with the method 
of genealogy, in literature with deconstruction, and in anthropology with 
the new ethnography. In each case, the completeness of the set of groups 
that constitutes a category is challenged. For example, the category of 
gender was first understood as constituted by men and women, but ques- 
tions of what distinguishes a man from a woman—is it biological sex, and 
if so what is biologically male and female?—ted to the definition of “new” 
social groups, new in the sense of being named but also perhaps in the 
sense of being created. There are no longer two genders but countless 
ones, no longer two sexes but five (Fausto-Sterling 2000). Other examples 
abound. In a remarkably short period of time, bisexual, transgendered, 
queer, and questioning individuals have been added to the original divide 
between gay and straight sexuality groups, and the social groups that 
‘constitute the category of race are widely believed to be fundamentally 
indefinable because of multiracialism (see, ¢.g., Fuss 1991; Omi and Win- 
ant 1994). And, theoretically, eventually all groups will be challenged and 
fractured in turn. As these examples make clear, this approach has been 
enormously effective in challenging the singularity, separateness, and 
wholeness of a wide range of social categories. 

As stated in the anticategorical approach above, these vexing questions 
about ow to constitute the social groups of a given social category, which 
have often arisen in the context of empirical research, have inevitably 
resulted in questions about whether to categorize and separate at all.” But 
we can still go a step further. In psychoanalytic versions of the anticate- 
gorical approach, complexity is contained within the subject and therefore 
the very notion of identity on which categories are based is fully rejected: 
“Locating difference outside identity, in the spaces between identities, [ig- 
nores] the radicality of the poststructualist view which locates differences 
within identity. In the end, I would argue, theories of ‘multiple identities’ 
fail to challenge effectively the traditional metaphysical understanding of 
identity as unity” (Fuss 1989, 103). Given theories of the “irreducible 
heterogeneity of the other” (and self), even single individuals, let alone 
social collectivities, cannot be given voice as they had been in the days of 
“innocent? ethnographic realism” (Lather 2001, 222, 215). 

Thus new practices of ethnographic representation have been developed 
to allow feminist research to proceed while the authenticity of both the 
subject and the researcher—as if either had a single, transparent voice— 


> Interestingly, as part of their critique of mulnculturalsm, unrversalists have also scazed 
on the problems of defining socal groups (sec, c g , Offe 1998). 
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is questioned.” Ruth Behar’s Translated Woman (1993) is a well-known 
example of this new style of research in which the complexity of a single 
individual’s life and the complicated nature of the researcher’s relationship 
to the individual/subject are the central themes of the book. Another 
example is given by Patti Lather and Chris Smithies (1997), who self- 
consciously split their book on women with HIV/AIDS into three sep- 
arate panels, first for their analysis and interpretation as researchers and 
authors, second for the voices of the subjects, and third for other relevant 
issues such as information and facts about HIV/AIDS. Not surprisingly, 
these authors are careful to resist claims of having transcended the crisis 
of representation that they see as essentially irresolvable in epistemological 
terms (Visweswaran 1994). 

While broadly influential in feminist studies, ‘these methodological in- 
terventions follow directly only from the anticategorical critiques of cat- 
¢gorization and not from many of the critiques of categorization by fem- 
inists of color. It is probably more appropriate to describe much of the 
literature emerging from the latter group as critical of broad and sweeping 
acts of categorization rather than as critical of categorization per se. Cer- 
tainly feminists of color have been critical of a certain version of essen- 
tialism that has defined women as a single group, but virtually all feminists 
now share this criticism. Feminists of color have also rejected the indi- 
vidualistic project of a politics based on identification and opposition, as 
have poststructuralists.'' But while taking such positions, many feminists 
of color have also realized that such a critique does not necessitate a total 
rejection of the social reality of categorization.” In other words, one 


1° Ror a recent methodological discussion of the complicated relationship between the 
identity of researchers and subjects that does not reject categories as a basis for research and 
1s ofiented toward the other two approaches, see Twine and Warren 2000 

1 Norma Alarcón, building on Gloria Anzaldúa’s writings, argues that “consciousness 
as a nte of multiple voicings is the theoretical subject, par excellence, of [This] Bridgs [Called 
My Back]... . Indeed, the multiple-voiced subjecovity is lived in resistance to competing 
notions for one’s allegtance or self-identification. It 1s a process of disidennficanon with 
prevalent formulations of the most forcefully theoretical subject of feminism. . . . Thus, 
current poltical practices in the United States make ıt almost impossible to go beyond an 
oppositional theory of the subject, which ıs the prevailing feminist strategy and that of others; 
however, it is not the theory that will help us grasp the subjectivity of women of color” 
(1990). For an insightful analysis of how the “polincs of ambiguity” plays out in several 
different types of socal movements, see Foster 2000. 

2 Crenshaw writes, for example, “Recognizing that identity politics takes place at the 
site of where categorics intersect thus seems mare fruitful than challenging the posnbility of 
tallang about categories at all” (1991, 377) Similarly, M. Jacqui Alexander and Chandra 
Talpade Mohanty argue that “postmodernist discourse attempts to move beyond essennalum 
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cannot easily lump these critics in with either deconstructionists, on the 
one hand, or multiculturalists and proponents of identity politics, on the 
other, which Nancy Fraser and others have distinguished as the two main 
and opposing perspectives on the conceptual and political status of ex- 
cluded groups (Fraser 1998). Whereas the multicultural and identity-pol- 
itics perspective tends to maintain group boundaries uncritically in order 
to revalue them and the deconstructive perspective seeks to eliminate 
them, the alternative perspective described here seeks to complicate and 
use them in a more critical way. Feminists of color have steered a middle 
course, consistently engaging in both theoretical and empirical studies of 
intersectionality using finer intersections of categories. It is these studies 
that inaugurated the study of intersectionality and what I call the intra- 
categorical approach to complexity. They and their intellectual descen- 
dents are the primary focus of the remainder of this section. 
__ Interest in intersectionality arose out of a critique of gender-based and 
race-based research for failing to account for lived experience at neglected 
points of intersection—ones that tended to reflect multiple subordinate 
locations as opposed to dominant or mixed locations. It was not possible, 
for example, to understand a black woman’s experience from previous 
studies of gender combined with previous studies of race because the 
former focused on white women and the latter on black men. Something 
new was needed because of the distinct and frequently conflicting dy- 
namics that shaped the lived experience of subjects in these social locations. 
To take just one example from the earliest explorations, black women 
seemed to achieve greater equality with men of their race relative to white 
women because the conditions of slavery and white supremacy forced 
them to work on par with black men, yet black women also were more 
vulnerable to sexual violence because whites did not consider them worth 
protecting “as women” (see, ¢.g., Davis 1981). The potential for both 
multiple and conflicting experiences of subordination and power required 
a more wide-ranging and complex terrain of analysis. How was this to be 
achieved? The primary subject of analysis was typically either a single social 
group at a neglected point of intersection of multiple master categories 
or a particular social setting or ideological construction, or both. To il- 


by pluralizaing and dissolving the stability and analync unity of the categories of race, clase, 
gender, and sexuality . . . but the relanons of domination and subordination that are named 
and articulated through the processes of racism and racialization still exist, and they still 
require analyne and polincal specificanon and engagement” (1997, xvii) 
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lustrate, I discuss only the first of these approaches, which I also take to 
be the most common of the three, particularly in earlier writings.!* 

This prototypical approach was set out in the early narrative essays that 
defined the field of intersectionality."* Narratives take as their subject an 
individual or an individual’s experience and extrapolate illustratively to 
the broader social location embodied by the individual. Often such groups 
are “new” groups in the sense of having been named, defined, or elab- 
orated upon in the process of deconstructing the original dimensions of 
the master category. A key way that complexity is managed in such nar- 
ratives is by focusing on the single group represented by the individual. 
How does this minimize complexity? Individuals usually share the char- 
acteristics of only one group or dimension of each category defining their 
social position. The intersection of identities takes place through the ar- 
ticulation of a single dimension of each category. That is, the “multiple” 
in these intersectional analyses refers not to dimensions within categories 
but to dimensions across categories. Thus, an Arab American, middle- 
class, heterosexual woman is placed at the intersection of multiple cate- 
gories (race-ethnicity, class, gender, and sexual) but only reflects a single 
dimension of each. Personal narratives may aspire to situate subjects within 
the full network of relationships that define their social locations, but 
usually it is only possible to situate them from the partial perspective of 
the particular social group under study (i.e., if an Arab woman is the 
subject of analysis, then issues of race and nationality are more fully ex- 
amined from the perspective of Arab women than from the perspective 
of Arab men). 

In personal narratives and single-group analyses, then, complexity de- 
rives from the analysis of a social location at the intersection of single 
dimensions of multiple categories, rather than at the intersection of the 
full range of dimensions of a full range of categories, and that is how 
complexity is managed. Personal narratives and single-group studies derive 
their strength from the partial crystallization of social relations in the 
identities of particular social groups. Whether the narrative is literary, 


1+ Authors who provide excellent examples of the second approach are Patricia Hill Collins 
(2000), who traces “the family” as a site of intersectionality; Nancy Fraser and Linda Gordon 
(1998), who trace histoncally the various dimensions of the concept “dependency”, and 
Leela Fernandes (1997), who examines the “pohtics of categories”—the political production 
and mutual consutution in everyday practice of the categories of class, gender, caste, and 
community. See also Haraway 1989, Mink 1995, and the contributions to Alexander and 
Mohanty 1997 

1 Though narrative, these woongs ushered in a theoretical revolution in women’s studies 
and therefore should be considered central texts in femunist theory. 
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historical, discursive, ideological, or autobiographical, it begins some- 
where, and that beginning represents only one of many sides of a set of 
intersecting social relations, not social relations in their entirety, so to 
speak. 

The intracategorical approach to complexity can also be extended to 
include more recent studies. In particular, there are similarities between 
those narrative and theoretical interventions that essentially created the 
study of intersectionality and a longer tradition of social scientific research 
that focuses on the intensive study of single groups, or “cases.” Case 
studies are in-depth studies of a single group or culture or site and have 
long been associated with the more qualitative side of the divide between 
qualitative and quantitative methods in the social sciences. Case studies 
and qualitative research more generally have always been distinguished by 
their ability to delve into the complexities of social life—to reveal diversity, 
variation, and heterogeneity where quantitative researchers see singularity, 
sameness, and homogeneity (Ragin 2000). As is well known, anthropol- 
ogists are the exemplary practitioners of multivocal, interpretive, and qual- 
itative research, with their method of ethnography or “thick description” 
(Geertz 1994), which explains the popularity and widespread influence 
of anthropology in women’s studies. 

Many feminists who are trained in social science methods and who are 
interested in intersectionality use the case study method to identify a new 
or invisible group—at the intersection of multiple categories—and proceed 
to uncover the differences and complexities of experience embodied in 
that location. Traditional categories are used initially to name previously 
unstudied groups at various points of intersection, but the researcher is 
equally interested in revealing—and indeed cannot avoid—the range of 
diversity and difference within the group. Although broad racial, national, 
class, and gender structures of inequality have an impact and must be 
discussed, they do not determine the complex texture of day-to-day life 
for individual members of the social group under study, no matter how 
detailed the level of disaggregation.” 


4 Ror example, in writing about migration patterns between Mexico and the United 
States, Prerette Hondagneu-Sotelo argues thar “macrostructural factors alone do not explain 
how people respond to new opportunities and pressures . . political and economic trans- 
formations may set the stage for migranon, but they do not wnte the script” (1994, 187). 
Wnung from a different methodological perspective, one that 1s more genealogical, Alexander 
and Mohanty express a similar sentiment, even though they too highlight the importance 
of structural transformations: “Analytic centrality [18] given to the experiences, consciousness, 
and histones of Third-Wodd women” (1997, xxx). 
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In this incarnation of the study of intersectionality, which can be con- 
sidered an intellectual descendent of narrative studies, categories have an 
ambivalent status. Once again, such studies tend not to fall strictly into 
either the anticategorical or the intercategorical approach. On the one 
hand, some feminist scholars explicitly use categories to define the subjects 
of analysis and to articulate the broader structural dynamics that are pre- 
sent in the lives of the subjects. In addition, although a single social group 
is the focus of intensive study, it is often shown to be different and there- 
fore of interest through an extended comparison with the more standard 
groups that have been the subject of previous studies. This strategy is 
evident in the comparison of working-class women to working-class men 
(Freeman 2000), the black middle class to the white middle class (Pattillo- 
McCoy 1999), Latina domestic workers to an earlier generation of African 
American domestic workers (Hondagneu-Sotelo 2001), and black female 
victims of domestic violence to white female victims of domestic violence 
(Crenshaw 1991). In each of these studies the former group is the focus 
of study and the latter group the source of background comparison and 
contrast. 

On the other hand, scholars also see categories as misleading constructs 
that do not readily allow for the diversity and heterogeneity of experience 
to be represented. While the standard groups are homogenized as a point 
of contrast, the social group that is the subject of analysis is presented in 
all its detail and complexity, even though in the end some generalizations 
about the group must be made. These studies, then, avoid the fully de- 
constructive rejection of all categorization, yet they remain deeply skeptical 
of the homogenizing generalizations that go with the territory of classi- 
fication and categorization. The point is not to deny the importance— 
both material and discursive—of categories but to focus on the process 
by which they are produced, experienced, reproduced, and resisted in 
everyday life (Fernandes 1997; Glenn 2002). 

These, then, are the two main methodologies that have led the study 
of intersectionality. In addition to delineating these methodologies, it is 
important to take a moment to reflect on how the trajectory of their 
development has had an impact on the production of knowledge about 
intersectionality. To begin with, the social construction of all new knowl- 
edge tends to have a particular structure to it.!* In this structure the 


16 In this section I develop a Hne of argument that both draws and deviates from the 
work of Andrew Abbott (2001), Pierre Bourdieu (1988), and others on the social construc- 
tion and structure of academic fields and disciplines. The deviations stem from my inter- 
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development of a new field is celebrated on the tomb of the old. Since 
the new field cannot possibly supersede immediately the expansive terrain 
of its predecessors, it advances in some directions but not in all. Where - 
it lags behind may be due to several different factors: either those areas 
were buried willfully or were more intransigent or were undeveloped and 
unclaimed. Where it advances and where it lags might be considered the 
starting conditions for the new field’s eventual structuring. These starting 
conditions perpetuate gaps in reciprocal directions, where the old fields 
fall relatively farther behind new intellectual trends and the new field itself 
grows more impervious to new issues arising in the established disciplines. 
Ironically, one measure of how far feminism has come might be the dis- 
tance between it,and its most distant disciplinary cousins, which may be 
greater now than ever. Importantly, this has as much to do with research 
on new and timely subjects in the older disciplines as it does with the 
growth and sophistication of feminist studies itself. In other words, the 
older fields have not been standing still. 

Interdisciplinary progress is deeply structured by these developments 
and so therefore are substantive fields of research (e.g., intersectionality) 
because substantive topics are often given shape in the disciplines. Judith 
A. Allen and Sally L. Kitch put it well: “When disciplinarity is the only 
institutional framework, progress is made one discipline at a time; and 
uncertainty, unevenness, and time lags are inevitable. Thus the field of 
women’s studies grows increasingly fragmented” and ends up being more 
multidisciplinary than interdisciplinary (1998, 286). I have tried to make 
the dynamics of this process more explicit—at least for the topic of in- 
tersectionality—as a way to help lessen that fragmentation, or at least some 
of the unintended consequences of it. With that in mind, I offer a third 
approach to the problem of complexity in the study of intersectionality, 
one that permits an examination of substantive issues that are far less 
prominent in women’s studies than they are in the social science disciplines 
and in contemporary society more generally. 


Intercategorical complexity 
The intercategorical approach (also referred to as the categorical approach) 
begins with the observation that there are relationships of inequality 


pretation of what has happened in women’s studies ın particular, rather than what has hap- 
pened in other fields. For example, Abbott (2001) argues that new fields attempt to take 
over old fields in their entirety, whereas I argue that women’s studics has been selective in 
its appropriation. 
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among already constituted social groups, as imperfect and ever changing 
as they are, and takes those relationships as the center of analysis. The 
main task of the categorical approach is to explicate those relationships, 
and doing so requires the provisional use of categories. As Evelyn Nakano 
Glenn writes, in advocating for a greater emphasis on relationality in 
studies of intersectionality, scholars can treat race and gender categories 
as “‘anchor’ points—though these points are not static” (2002, 14). The 
concern is with the nature of the relationships among social groups and, 
importantly, how they are changing, rather than with the definition or 
representation of such groups per se, though some scholars like Glenn 
(2002) engage in both practices to great effect.” Finally, the type of 
categorical approach I am developing here goes further in exploring 
whether meaningful inequalities among groups even exist in the first place. 
Perhaps inequalities were once large but now they are small, or in one 
place they are large but in another they are small. This perspective leaves 
open the possibility that broad social groupings more or less reflect the 
empirical realities of more detailed social groupings, thus minimizing the 
extent of complexity. In the formulation of Irene Browne, whether there 
are complex differences and inequalities between groups is treated as a 
hypothesis."* 

Some may counter that an interest in relationships among groups un- 
derlies the first two approaches as well. How is it possible to deconstruct 
definitions of social groups without reference to the relational dynamics 
underlying them? What is more, in terms of the emphasis on change, the 
reason why categories and the social relations they articulate can be de- 
constructed in the anticategorical approach is precisely because they can 
be shown to change across cultural and historical boundaries, that is, to 
have no underlying essence. Is the categorical approach’s emphasis on 
relationships and change really all that different from the emphasis of the 
other two approaches? 

I would contend that each approach shares the premise that relation- 
ships among social groups are containers of definable and indeed mea- 
surable inequalities. However, to empirically chart the changing relation- 
ships among multiple social groups defines the goal, rather than the 
premise only, of the categorical approach. Relationships of inequality 
among social groups do not enter as background or contextual or dis- 


Y I want to be clear, however, that both relational and representational forms of inquiry 
have empirical aspects, so that 1s not the relevant disunction. Changes in representation can be 
documented in empincal terms just as well as changes m relationships of inequality can be. 

11 Personal correspondence, May 15, 2002 
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cursive or ideological factors, as they often do in the other two approaches, 
but as the focus of the analysis itself.’® If structural relationships are the 
focus of analysis, rather than the underlying assumption or context of the 
analysis, categorization is inevitable. The only question is whether such 
an approach can adequately respond to legitimate, and often quite fatal, 
critiques of the homogenizing and simplifying dangers of category-based 
research. In short, can the categorical approach respect the demand for 
complexity? 

The categorical approach focuses on the complexity of relationships 
among multiple social groups within and across analytical categories and 
not on complexities within single social groups, single categories, or both. 
The subject is multigroup, and the method is systematically comparative.” 
What is the source of complexity in such designs? The categorical space 
can become very complicated with the addition of any one analytical 
category to the analysis because it requires an investigation of the multiple 
groups that constitute the category. For example, the incorporation of 
gender as an analytical category into such an analysis assumes that two 
groups will be compared systematically—men and women. If the category 
of class is incorporated, then gender must be cross-classified with class, 
which is composed (for simplicity) of three categories (working, middle, 
and upper), thus creating six groups. If race-ethnicity is incorporated into 
the analysis, and it consists of only two groups, then the number of groups 
expands to twelve. And this example makes use of only the most simplistic 
definitions. If researchers want to examine more detailed ethnic groups 
within racial groups—say, Cubans, Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans within 
the broader category of Latino/as—it becomes necessary to limit other 
dimensions of the analysis, such as the gender or class dimensions, for the 
sake of comprehension. In this respect, intercategorical researchers face 
some of the same trade-offs between scale and coherence or difference 


Ror example, Alexander and Mohanty describe a key set of studies that arguably fall 
in the intracategoncal approach “Central to our theonzanon of feminism is a comparative 
analysis of feminist organising, criticism, and self-reflectson, also crucial 1s deep contextual 
knowledge about the nature and contours of the present political economic criss Indrvidual 
analyses are grounded ın the contemporary crisis of global capitalism, suggesting that these 
particular contexts are the ones which throw up very specific analynic and political challenges 
for organizations” (1997, xx; emphasis added). Though very much informed by macrostruc- 
tural processes, and defined as “comperatrve and relanonal” (xvi), the pomary empirical 
subject of analyms tends to be located at a more micro level (i.e., a single group or 
organization). 

æ In contrast, one could say that the method of the intracategoncal approach is angle 
case intensive rather than comparative. 
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and sameness that intracategorical researchers face in determining the ap- 
propriate level of detail for their studies. 

Unlike single-group studies, which analyze the intersection of a subset 
of dimensions of multiple categories, however, multigroup studies analyze 
the intersection of the full set of dimensions of multiple categories and 
thus examine both advantage and disadvantage explicitly and simulta- 
neously.” It is not the intersection of race, class, and gender in a single 
social group that is of interest but the relationships among the social 
groups defined by the entire set of groups constituting each category. The 
categorical approach formally compares—say, in terms of income or ed- 
ucation—each of the groups constituting a category: men and women, 
blacks and whites, working and middle classes, and so on. Moreover, the 
categorical approach takes as its point of departure that these categories 
form more detailed social groups: white women and black women, work- 
ing- and middle-class ‘men, and so on. 

The comparative and multigroup characteristics of such designs create 
a form of complexity that differs significantly from the anticategorical and 
intracategorical forms. Complexity is managed in comparative, multigroup 
studies of this kind by what at first appears to be a reductionist process— 
reducing the analysis to one or two between-group relationships at a 
time—but what in the end is a synthetic and holistic process that brings 
the various pieces of the analysis together. Whereas the intracategorical 
approach begins with a unified intersectional core—a single social group, 
event, or concept—and works its way outward to analytically unravel one 
by one the influences of gender, race, class, and so on, the categorical 
approach begins with an analysis of the elements first because each of 
these is a sizable project in its own right. 

In fact, the size and significance of each element is perhaps why current 
quantitative social scientific research is divided, regrettably, into separate 
specialties on gender, race, and class, with little overlap among them. It 
is also why it is nearly impossible to publish grandly intersectional studies 
in top peer-reviewed journals using the categorical approach: the size and 
complexity of such a project is too great to contain in a single article. 
Indeed, there is much hostility toward such complexity; most journals are 
devoted to additive linear models and incremental improvements in al- 
ready well-developed bodies of research. In the language of statistics, the 


7l In practice, the number of social groups within categories can also be limited by the 
available data. As new racial and ethnic categories have become available in the U.S. census, 
researchers have incorporated increasing numbers and combinanons of racial, ethmc, and 
national groups in their analyses. 
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analysis of intersectionality usually requires the use of “interaction effects”— 
or “multilevel,” “hierarchical,” “ecological,” or “contextual” modeling— 
all of which introduce more complexity in estimation and interpretation 
than the additive linear model. Such models ask not simply about the 
effect of race on income but how that effect differs for men versus women, 
or for highly educated men versus poorly educated men, and so forth.” 

My own research provides a concrete example of how the methodology 
of categorical complexity is informed by feminist work on intersectionality 
and yet applicable in other interdisciplinary sites (McCall 2000, 2001a, 
2001b).”* In terms of subject matter, I took the emphasis on differences 
among women as a call to examine structural inequalities among women, 
especially among different classes of women, since much less attention is 
devoted to class than to race in the new literature on intersectionality.* 
At the same time, a major new social issue was becoming the subject of 
intense research and political debate. Beginning in the late 1970s, earnings 
inequality between the rich and poor, and also between the college ed- 
ucated and non-college educated, rose significantly (see, e.g., Wilson 
1997). Since gender inequality was virtually the only type of inequality 
to have declined during the same period, men were often seen as the 
primary victims of the new economy and women as the beneficiaries. Since 
the new inequality was seen as afflicting mainly white men, there was a 


2 Tt is very common for discussions of quantitative research to point to these types of 
models as the proper vehicle for introducing complexity into the analysis (Byrne 1998; Ragin 
2000; Abbott 2001), but there may be more promising alternatives on the honzon (sec, 
c.g , Lieberson and Lynn 2002) 

3 I focus on my research for two reasons. first, because the burden of proof (to satisfy 
the demand for complexrty) ıs presumably higher with quanutative data than with qualitative 
data; and second, because I can share firsthand knowledge of trying to publish research that 
was widely regarded as “too complex ” For qualitative examples, see Glenn (1992, 2002), 
who analyzes how relationships among different class and racial-ethnic groups of women f 
and men have varied historically across different regions and ractal-ethnic groups ın the United 
States; Michèle Lamont (2000), who compares beliefs about work and morality for working- 
class white men and working-class black men, and compares these in turn with the beliefs 
of middle-class men ın the Unrted States vs ın France, Linda ML Blum (1999), who compares 
beliefs about and practices surrounding breast-feeding for black working-class women and 
white working-class women; and Mary S. Pardo (1998), who compares community actrvism 
among Mexcan American women in working- and middle-class communities. Quantitative 
work that aims at unraveling the mulnple and conflicting effects of race, class, and gender 
is sull rare, but for an excellent set of studies, see Browne 1999, and for an excellent review, 
see Browne and Misra 2003. See also Manza and Brooks 1999. 

H The recent literature on inng wage inequality focuses on dispanties between college- 
and non-college-educated workers For the sake of conmstency, I use educanon as a marker 
of class distinctions. 
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revolt against gender-based and race-based forms of redistribution (Kah- 
lenberg 1996). 

In such an environment, there was a clear need to supplement the focus 
on inequality among men with a detailed analysis of the changing structure 
of class and racial inequality among women. Were af women better off 
and af men worse off in the new economy? What was happening to class 
inequality among women? Was it as high and growing as much as it was 
among men? Had greater equality between men and women come at the 
price of greater inequality among women? Were the causes and thus so- 
lutions the same for rising class inequality among women and among 
men? If the causes were the same, did this mean that gender and racial 
differences were no longer important? Not only were the answers to these 
questions unknown, but this line of inquiry had natural affinities with the 
emphasis in women’s studies on differences among women. Such an in- 
quiry would also answer criticisms of feminist and multicultural scholarship 
for seeming to valorize differences among women without interrogating 
systemic inequalities among women, while at the same time intervening 
in an arena of political and public policy importance. 

In keeping with the multigroup and comparative nature of the cate- 
gorical approach, and to add a further contextual component, my analysis 
examined the roots of several different dimensions of wage inequality in 
regional economies in the United States. I examined each dimension of 
inequality first (between men and women; between the college educated 
and non—college educated; among blacks, Asians, Latino/as, and whites; 
and among intersections of these groups) and then synthesized this in- 
formation into a configuration of inequality—a set of relationships among 
multiple forms of inequality, the underlying economic structure that fos- 
ters them, and the anti-inequality politics that would make most sense 
under such conditions. Four different configurations of inequality emerged 
from the analysis and are summarized in table 1. The main finding to 
note is that patterns of racial, gender, and class inequality are not the same 
across the configurations. For example, heavily unionized blue-collar cities 
with a recent history of deindustrialization such as Detroit exhibit relatively 
modest class and racial wage inequality among employed men but elevated 
gender wage inequality and class inequality among employed women (rel- 
ative to average levels of wage inequality in the United States as a whole). 
In contrast, a postindustrial city such as Dallas exhibits the opposite struc- 
ture of inequality—it is marked more by class and racial inequality than 
gender inequality. 

If we dig a little deeper into the complexity of these configurations, 
we find that the average levels of gender inequality that I just reported 
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Table 1. Wage Inequality by Gender, Class, and Race ın Four Cites Relative to the 
National Average for Urban Areas, 1989 


St. Louis 
(High-Tech Blam Delas Detroit 
Type of Wage Inequality Manufecturing) (Immigrant) (Postindustrial) (Industrial) 


Class inequality among Lower Higher Higher Lower 
men 

Class inequality among Lower Higher Lower Higher 
women 

Racial inequality among Higher Higher Higher Lower 
men 

Racal inequality among Higher Higher Higher Lower 
women 

Gender inequality (average Higher Lower Lower Higher 
level) 

Gender inequality among Higher Lower Higher Lower 
college educated 

Gender inequality among Higher Lower Lower Higher 
non—college educated 


are somewhat misleading. If gender inequality is broken down by class, 
we find that it is higher among the college educated and lower among 
the non—college educated in Dallas, and vice versa in Detroit. This in- 
dicates that the same economic environment creates advantage for some 
groups of women and disadvantage for other groups of women relative 
to similarly situated men. This conclusion can also be reached by looking 
at the configuration of inequality in immigrant-rich cities such as Miami, 
where gender inequality is lower for both college-educated and non-college- 
educated groups, but racial and class inequality among both men and 
women is much higher. Based on such systematic comparisons of levels 
of gender, racial, and class wage inequality across hundreds of cities, these 
configurations suggest that deindustrialized regions are ripe for compa- 
rable worth and affirmative action approaches to reducing earnings in- 
equality, whereas in postindustrial and immigrant-rich regions, more uni- 
versal or non-gender-specific strategies (e.g., minimum- and living-wage 
campaigns) may be more appropriate. 

Although configurations of inequality illustrate how the sources and 
structures of economic inequality are multiple and conflicting, I would 
not want to go so far as to say that the resulting complexity is inherent 
to the subject, unless one takes the social ontological position that social 
relations are always by nature complex, or that gender inequalities always 
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conflict with class inequalities and with racial inequalities. Rather, the 
complexity derives from the fact that different contexts reveal different 
configurations of inequality in this particular social formation. The point 
is not to assume this outcome a priori but to explore the nature and extent 
of such differences and inequalities. In short, having used traditional an- 
alytical categories as a starting point, classified individuals into those cat- 
egories, and examined relationships of wage inequality among such groups 
of individuals, I arrived at the complex outcome that no single dimension 
of overall inequality can adequately describe the full structure of multiple, 
intersecting, and conflicting dimensions of inequality. Indeed, in the spirit 
of the anticategorical approach, I question whether so-called general in- 
dicators of inequality, such as family income inequality and male earnings 
inequality, can be used as the standard indicators of the new inequality. 
My findings suggest not only that no single form of inequality can rep- 
resent the rest but that some forms of inequality seem to arise from the 
same conditions that might reduce other forms, including, potentially, a 
conflict between reducing gender inequality and reducing inequality among 
women. 

If the underlying contributions of feminist scholarship to this project 
are (I hope) obvious by now, then the question remains: Why is this 
methodology not the primary one in the study of intersectionality in 
women’s studies? Since this type of research falls outside the core of 
current feminist theory and research practice in women’s studies, it can 
be used to explore many of the more general issues involved in the es- 
tablishment of any new intellectual field that I raised at the end of the 
first section; hopefully, it can also diffuse at least some of the reasons why 
women’s studies has not embraced this type of approach to the study of 
intersectionality. 

First, the substantive issue of rising economic inequality between the 
rich and poor is a new trend, one that gained widespread recognition only 
in the early 1990s, well after the establishment of women’s studies. This 
raises perhaps the most important question: What happens when new 
social issues of potential interest to the new field arise in older fields far 
(and moving farther) from the new field’s center? Second, almost all of 
the research on this subject uses advanced quantitative techniques and 
large data sets from impersonally administered survey questionnaires. 
These are data and methods that many in the anticategorical and even 
intracategorical camps associate negatively with the legacies of positivism, 
or empiricism, or both when the two are collapsed in the three-category 
typology of feminist epistemologies (i.e., postmodern, standpoint, and 
empiricist) formulated by Sandra Harding (1986). This raises the question: 
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What happens when particular methods, appropriate to the subject at hand 
and unlikely to change dramatically, become conflated with particular 
philosophies of science and potentially prevent freer flows of knowledge 
across disciplines and among members of the new field as a consequence? 
This limits knowledge in all relevant disciplines but is especially a problem 
for new fields such as women’s studies, which aspires to be interdisci- 
plinary. And, finally, the new feminist theories themselves (e.g., those based 
on anticategorical approaches to complexity) were not necessarily devel- 
oped to address these issues. This should not be taken as a unique critique 
of women’s studies; most social theories are not universal theories. I treat 
feminist theory as I would any other social theory and judge it based on 
the adequacy of its rendering of social life (in this case the new social 
inequality). What happens, then, when vanguard theories are not universal 
theories capable of fully covering the territories they hoped to supersede? 

I have already responded to the first concern—about the substantive 
disconnect between new and old fields when new issues arise in the old 
fields—by describing a way (i.c., the categorical approach to complexity) 
to better integrate insights from women’s studies on complex intersec- 
tionality, on the one hand, with the study of inequality in the social sci- 
ences, on the other. More generally, this kind of ongoing interaction 
between feminist theory and new issues arising in the disciplines needs to 
occur with greater regularity and consistency across disciplines. In terms 
of the methods-related, philosophical, and theoretical issues that inform 
the broader methodology of categorical complexity, my aim, given the 
range of issues covered and limited space, is simply to introduce alternative 
perspectives that many feminists have overlooked rather than to provide 
a comprehensive definition and defense of them. 

In my research, I began with the subject matter of changing and in- 
tersecting forms of structural inequality and selected the methods and data 
that were most appropriate to it. However, these choices did not neces- 
sitate a positivist stance, which feminists and others have rightly criticized 
for setting unbiased empirical observation as the only valid basis for the 
construction of true scientific knowledge.” In my research and that of 
many social scientists, a postpositivist stance is often taken for granted.” 


28 Positivism has other defining characteristics besides the possibility and primacy of 
unbiased observation, including rules for the correspondence of regulanties of observation 
with unrversal generalizations and laws and the predictability of human and natural behavior 
based on such laws (see, ¢.g., Keat and Urry 1975). 

% In fact, as Jennifer Platt (1996) argues, the socal sacnusts who first developed or 
extensively used survey-based methods did so without any knowledge of or allegiance to 
positivist philosophies 
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In addition to feminist epistemologies, though, other postpositivist epis- 
temologies are just as relevant. The one I will discuss is critical realism, 
which steers a middle course between positivism and postmodernism 
(Bhaskar 1989). As a philosophy of science and social science, critical 
realism is particularly apropos here because some realists have tried to 
integrate recent advances in complexity and chaos theory into it. 

What is critical realism, and how does it differ from positivism, empiri- 
cism, and postmodernism? There are many different variants of realism (as 
there are of positivism), but what binds them together is a predilection for 
ontological over epistemological concerns and a critique of both positivism 
and postmodernism for being overly concerned with epistemological issues 
and overly pessimistic about what can be known about the world in the 
absence of unmediated access to it (Outhwaite 1987; Alcoff 1996). In 
contrast to other philosophies, realism does not subordinate knowledge of 
the natural and social worlds only to that which can be derived from the 
application of value-free observation and deductive logic, as in positivism. 
Nor does it subordinate knowledge of the world only to that which can be 
derived from direct sensory perception, as in empiricism. Nor does it pro- 
nounce ontology dead because all knowledge of the real world requires 
human interpretation and the truth claims of one human interpretation 
cannot be distinguished from those of another, as in postmodernism. 

Rather, realism’s basic premise is that the real world puts limits on 
knowledge so that not all interpretations are equally plausible.” Further- 
more, in positing that some scientific explanations are more plausible than 
others, and yet maintaining that the real world is not knowable in any 
absolute sense because of the role of human interaction and interpretation, 
realism maintains a prominent place for the development of theoretical 
knowledge about unobservable phenomena. This position on theoretical 
knowledge is in contrast to both positivism and empiricism, which are 
skeptical at best of theoretical knowledge. In fact, because many fields of 
science are cither highly theoretical or rely on sophisticated methods to 
mediate and interpret evidence about the real world, realism is frequently 
put forward as the best account of actually existing scientific practice (see, 
c.g., Barad 1996). 

Some realists have gone even further in their argument against posi- 
tivism, asserting that the lawlike, linear, reductionist, and predictable world 
that positivism describes does not offer a plausible account of the real 


E This fundamental point is conmstent with much of what feminists from various per- 
specnves have repeatedly argued about the need to reject the opposition between nature and 
culture because both are at work (sec, ¢.g., Baker, Shulman, and Tobin 2001). 
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natural or social world, which is actually more contingent, nonlinear, or- 
ganic/holistic, chaotic, and, in a word, complex than the positivists as- 
sume. However, as N. Katherine Hayles (1991) has been at pains to 
emphasize in her writings on chaos theory and literature, abandoning 
such hallmarks of positivism as predictability and linear explanation does 
not mean that anything goes: reality is complexly patterned but patterned 
nonetheless. We can determine the source of the complexity, we can de- 
scribe it, and we can theorize it. In this view, changes in patterns of 
inequality and in the underlying structural conditions of society are dy- 
namic, complex, and contingent but also amenable to explanation. 

This is not the place to advance a philosophical defense of a strong 
social ontology of this kind, but it is important to highlight these efforts 
at developing a scientific and social scientific practice that is postpositivist 
and consistent with feminist theories of intersectionality in their emphasis 
on complexity.” Just as methods must fit the substantive question, so this 
philosophy seems to fit the project of analyzing complex and intersecting 
social relations. Even though many of the central concepts, modes of 
explanation, methods, and philosophies of science and social science may 
develop and evolve in welcome ways (¢.g., critical realism), many of their 
core features nevertheless remain rooted in particular disciplines. This is 
because the disciplines have been and continue to be well suited to the 
study of particular subject matters, not because they are stuck in an an- 
tiquated era (i.¢., of positivism). In order to be wide-ranging and effective, 
feminist analysis requires “extensive knowledge in aspects of a person’s 
home discipline that appear to have little to do with women,” and this is 
as true of deconstruction as it is of statistics (Friedman 1998, 314-15). 


Condusion: A first step In defining Interdisciplinarity 

Both the new and old fields are inadequate to the task of studying inter- 
sectionality in all its complexity. Older fields in the social sciences, from 
which I have been drawing examples throughout this article, have yet to 
deal fully with the complexity inherent in intersectional studies, while 
women’s studies has yet to fully open up to the kinds of complex inter- 
sectionalities that are so much a part of systemic inequality in contem- 


2 See, c.g, Reed and Harvey 1991; Byme 1998; Steinmetz 1998. See also Stanley 
Lieberson and Freda B Lynn (2002), who favor evolutionary models because of their greater 
complenty. 

® See also Ragin 2000 for a comprehensive methodological (as opposed to philosophical) 
discussion of how to incorporate complexity into the pracuce of social science research. 
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porary society. There is a disconnect between theory and social reality in 
both fields, with current theories unable to fully grasp the current context 
of complex inequality. Each field (i.e., the old and new) has changed and 
developed without insights from the other, and the upshot is that little 
feminist or mainstream work is being done on new and important topics 
at the intersection of both fields. In my mind, both fields suffer from not 
being interdisciplinary enough, even though women’s studies is the only 
one of the two that makes strong claims to interdisciplinarity. It is ap- 
propriate, then, to hold women’s studies to a higher standard. 

This brings us back to the nebulous line between disciplinary and in- 
terdisciplinary feminist research (the latter representing the core of 
women’s studies as an inter/disciplinary site). Where does the categorical 
approach fall? Is the subject matter—intersections of structural inequal- 
ity—narrowly disciplinary? Not in broad terms, but perhaps in terms of 
the particular way in which it is studied in the social sciences, an important 
distinction to which I shall return in a moment. Is the underlying phi- 
losophy of science—realism—narrowly disciplinary? No. Are the under- 
lying theoretical motivations of the project—feminist theories of inter- 
sectionality—narrowly disciplinary? No. Is the method—quantitative and 
large scale—narrowly disciplinary? Perhaps yes. Hence, what is restricting 
feminist research on intersectionality comes down primarily to methods— 
not substance, theory, or philosophy. Substance is the only other possible 
candidate. But if one were to dismiss structural inequality as being pri- 
marily of disciplinary interest, one would have to argue that there is no 
room for the particular kind of structural analysis described under the 
categorical approach. To advance this argument, one also would have to 
defend the central place of alternative forms of structural inequality in 
women’s studies (¢.g., discursive regimes). In other words, why should 
women’s studies favor one over the other a priori? 

The pressing issue then is to overcome the disciplinary boundaries based 
on the use of different methods in order to embrace multiple approaches 
to the study of intersectionality. Just because parts of a methodology are 
more akin to one discipline than to another does not mean that the 
methodology as a whole is not part of an interdisciplinary program. The 
overall methodology is feminist and interdisciplinary in orientation, but 
the methods and specific subject matters will be, to a certain extent, shaped 
by the disciplines—because of the division of substance that the disciplines 
support and because particular methods are appropriate to particular sub- 
ject matters. There is nothing wrong with this; in fact, it is a much more 
expansive and radical notion of what interdisciplinarity means since it is 
not limited by default to those disciplines that have methods that travel 
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easily (or, according to their practitioners, do not have a method at all). 
Feminism’s development as a new field has been partial, perhaps unin- 
tentionally so, but this is a matter of course in the development of any 
new field and something that the new field must continually resist. 


Departments of Sociology and Women’s and Gender Studies 
Rutgers University 
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R. W. Connell 


Change among the Gatekeepers: Men, Mascullnities, and 
Gender Equality In the Global Arena 


quality between women and men has been a doctrine well recognized 

in international law since the adoption of the 1948 Universal Dec- 

laration of Human Rights (United Nations 1958), and as a principle 
it enjoys popular support in many countries. The idea of gender equal 
rights has provided the formal basis for the international discussion of the 
position of women since the 1975-85 UN Decade for Women, which has 
been a key element in the story of global feminism (Bulbeck 1988). The 
idea that men might have a specific role in relation to this principle has 
emerged only recently. 

The issue of gender equality was placed on the policy agenda by women. 
The reason is obvious: it is women who are disadvantaged by the main 
patterns of gender inequality and who therefore have the claim for redress. 
Men are, however, necessarily involved in gender-equality reform. Gender 
inequalities are embedded in a multidimensional structure of relationships 
between women and men, which, as the modern sociology of gender 
shows, operates at every level of human experience, from economic ar- 
rangements, culture, and the state to interpersonal relationships and in- 
dividual emotions (Holter 1997; Walby 1997; Connell 2002). Moving 
toward a gender-equal society involves profound institutional change as 
well as change in everyday life and personal conduct. To move far in this 
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direction requires widespread social support, including significant support 
from men and boys. 

Further, the very gender inequalities in economic assets, political power, 
and cultural authority, as well as the means of coercion, that gender re- 
forms intend to change, currently mean that men (often specific groups 
of men) control most of the resources required to implement women’s 
claims for justice. Men and boys are thus in significant ways gatekeepers 
for gender equality. Whether they are willing to open the gates for major 
reforms is an important strategic question. 

In this article, I will trace the emergence of a worldwide discussion of 
men and gender-equality reform and will try to assess the prospects of 
reform strategies involving men. To make such an assessment, it is nec- 
essary to set recent policy discussions in the wider context of the cultural 
problematization of men and boys, the politics of “men’s movements,” 
the divided interests of men and boys in gender relations, and the growing 
research evidence about the changing and conflict-ridden social construc- 
tion of masculinities. 

In an article of this scope, it is not possible to address particular national 
agendas in detail. I will refer to a number of texts where these stories can 
be found. Because my primary concern is with the global character of the 
debate, I will give particular attention to policy discussions in UN forums. 
These discussions culminated in the 2004 meeting of the UN Commission 
on the Status of Women, which produced the first world-level policy 
document on the role of men and boys in relation to gender equality 
(UN Commission on the Status of Women 2004). 


Men and masculinities In the world gender order 
Tn the last fifteen years, in the “developed” countries of the global me- 
tropole, there has been a great deal of popular concern with issues about 
men and boys. Readers in the United States may recall a volume by the 
poet Robert Bly, Iron John: A Book about Men (1990), which became a 
huge best seller in the early 1990s, setting off a wave of imitations. This 
book became popular because it offered, in prophetic language, simple 
solutions to problems that were increasingly troubling the culture. A ther- 
apeutic movement was then developing in the United States, mainly 
though not exclusively among middle-class men, addressing problems in 
relationships, sexuality, and identity (Kupers 1993; Schwalbe 1996). 
More specific issues about men and boys have also attracted public 
attention in the developed countries. Men’s responses to feminism, and 
to gender-equality measures taken by government, have long been the 
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subject of debate in Germany and Scandinavia (Metz-Gdckel and Müller 
1985; Holter 2003). In anglophone countries there has been much dis- 
cussion of “the new fatherhood” and of supposed changes in men’s in- 
volvement in families (McMahon 1999). There has been public agonizing 
about boys’ “failure” in school, and in Australia there are many proposals 
for special programs for boys (Kenway 1997; Lingard 2003). Men’s vi- 
olence toward women has been the subject of practical interventions and 
extensive debate (Hearn 1998). There has also been increasing debate 
about men’s health and illness from a gender perspective (Hurrelmanno 
and Kolip 2002). 

Accompanying these debates has been a remarkable growth of research 
about men’s gender identities and practices, masculinities and the social 
processes by which they are constructed, cultural and media images of 
men, and related matters. Academic journals have been founded for spe- 
cialized research on men and masculinities, there have been many research 
conferences, and there is a rapidly growing international literature. We 
now have a far more sophisticated and detailed scientific understanding 
of issues about men, masculinities, and gender than ever before (Connell 
2003a). 

This set of concerns, though first articulated in the developed countries, 
can now be found worldwide (Connell 2000; Pease and Pringle 2001). 
Debates on violence, patriarchy, and ways of changing men’s conduct 
have occurred in countries as diverse as Germany, Canada, and South 
Africa (Hagemann-White 1992; Kaufman 1993; Morrell 2001a). Issues 
about masculine sexuality and fatherhood have been debated and re- 
searched in Brazil, Mexico, and many other countries (Arilha, Unbehaum 
Ridenti, and Medrado 1998; Lerner 1998). A men’s center with a reform 
agenda has been established in Japan, where conferences have been held 
and media debates about traditional patterns of masculinity and family 
life continue (Menzu Senta 1997; Roberson and Suzuki 2003). A “trav- 
eling seminar” discussing issues about men, masculinities, and gender 
equality has recently been touring in India (Roy 2003). Debates about 
boys’ education, men’s identities, and gender change are active from New 
Zealand to Denmark (Law, Campbell, and Dolan 1999; Reinicke 2002). 
Debates about men’s sexuality, and changing sexual identities, are also 
international (Altman 2001). 

The research effort is also worldwide. Documentation of the diverse 
social constructions of masculinity has been undertaken in countries as 
far apart as Peru (Fuller 2001), Japan (Taga 2001), and Turkey (Sinclair- 
Webb 2000). The first large-scale comparative study of men and gender 
relations has recently been completed in ten European countries (Hearn 
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et al. 2002). The first global synthesis, in the form of a world handbook 
of research on men and masculinities, has now appeared (Kimmel, Hearn, 
and Connell 2005). 

The rapid internationalization of these debates reflects the fact— 
increasingly recognized in feminist thought (Bulbeck 1998; Marchand 
and Runyan 2000)—that gender relations themselves have an international 
dimension. Each of the substructures of gender relations can be shown 
to have a global dimension, growing out of the history of imperialism 
and seen in the contemporary process of globalization (Connell 2002). 
Change in gender relations occurs on a world scale, though not always 
in the same direction or at the same pace. 

The complexity of the patterns follows from the fact that gender change 
occurs in several different modes. Most dramatic is the direct colonization 
of the gender order of regions beyond the metropole. There has also been 
a more gradual recomposition of gender orders, both those of the col- 
onizing society and the colonized, in the process of colonial interaction. 
The hybrid gender identities and sexualities now much discussed in the 
context of postcolonial societies are neither unusual nor new. They are a 
feature of the whole history of imperialism and are visible in many con- 
temporary studies (e.g., Valdés and Olavarría 1998). 

Imperialism and globalization change the conditions of existence for 
gender orders. For instance, the linking of previously separate production 
systems changes the flow of goods and services in the gendered division 
of labor, as seen in the impact of industrially produced foods and textiles 
on household economies. Colonialism itself often confronted local patri- 
archies with colonizing patriarchies, producing a turbulent and sometimes 
very violent aftermath, as in southern Africa (Morrell 1998). Pressure 
from contemporary Western commercial culture has destabilized gender 
arrangements, and models of masculinity, in Japan (Ito 1992), the Arab 
world (Ghoussoub 2000), and elsewhere. 

Finally, the emergence of new arenas of social relationship on a world 
scale creates new patterns of gender relations. Transnational corporations, 
international communications systems, global mass media, and interna- 
tional state structures (from the United Nations to the European Union) 
are such arenas. These institutions have their own gender regimes and 
may form the basis for new configurations of masculinity, as has recently 
been argued for transnational business (Connell 2000) and the interna- 
tional relations system (Hooper 2001). Local gender orders now interact 
not only with the gender orders of other local societies but also with the 
gender order of the global arena. 

The dynamics of the world gender order affect men as profoundly as 
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they do women, though this fact has been less discussed. The best con- 
temporary research on men and masculinity, such as Matthew C. Gut- 
mann’s (2002) ethnographic work in Mexico, shows in fine detail how 
the lives of particular groups of men are shaped by globally acting eco- 
nomic and political dynamics. 

Different groups of men are positioned very differently in such pro- 
cesses. There is no single formula that accounts for men and globalization. 
There is, indeed, a growing polarization among men on a world scale. 
Studies of the “super-rich” (Haseler 2000) show a privileged minority 
reaching astonishing heights of wealth and power while much larger num- 
bers face poverty, cultural dislocation, disruption of family relationships, 
and forced renegotiation of the meanings of masculinity. 

Masculinities, as socially constructed configurations of gender practice, 
are also created through a historical process with a global dimension. The 
old-style ethnographic research that located gender patterns purely in a 
local context is inadequate to the reality. Historical research, such as Rob- 
ert Morrell’s (2001b) study of the masculinities of the colonizers in South 
Africa and T. Dunbar Moodie’s (1994) study of the colonized, shows 
how a gendered culture is created and transformed in relation to the 
international economy and the political system of empire. There is every 
reason to think this principle holds for contemporary masculinities. 


Shifting ground: Men and boys In gender-equallty debates 

Because of the way they came onto the agenda of public debate, gender 
issues have been widely regarded as women’s business and of little concern 
to men and boys. In almost all policy discussions, to adopt a gender 
perspective substantially means to address women’s concerns. 

In both national and international policy documents concerned with 
gender equality, women are the subjects of the policy discourse. The 
agencies or meetings that formulate, implement, or monitor gender pol- 
icies usually have names referring to women, such as Department for 
Women, Women’s Equity Bureau, Prefectural Women’s Centre, or Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. Such bodies have a clear mandate to 
act for women. They do not have an equally clear mandate to act with 
respect to men. The major policy documents concerned with gender 
equality, such as the UN Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of 
Discrimination against Women (United Nations [1979] 1989), often do 
not name men as a group and rarely discuss men in concrete terms. 

However, men are present as background throughout these documents. 
In every statement about women’s disadvantages, there is an implied com- 
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parison with men as the advantaged group. In the discussions of violence 
against women, men are implied, and sometimes named, as the perpe- 
trators. In discussions of gender and HIV/AIDS, men are commonly 
construed as being “the problem,” the agents of infection. In discussions 
of women’s exclusion from power and decision making, men are implicitly 
present as the power holders. 

When men are present only as a background category in a policy dis- 
course about women, it is difficult to raise issues about men’s and boys’ 
interests, problems, or differences. This could be done only by falling into 
a backlash posture and affirming “men’s rights” or by moving outside a 
gender framework altogether. 

The structure of gender-equality policy, therefore, created an oppor- 
tunity for antifeminist politics. Opponents of feminism have now found 
issues about boys and men to be fertile ground. This is most clearly seen 
in the United States, where authors such as Warren Farrell (1993) and 
Christina Hoff Sommers (2000), purporting to speak on behalf of men 
and boys, bitterly accuse feminism of injustice. Men and boys, they argue, 
are the truly disadvantaged group and need supportive programs in ed- 
ucation and health, in situations of family breakup, and so forth. These 
ideas have not stimulated a social movement, with the exception of a 
small-scale (though active and sometimes violent) “father’s nights” move- 
ment in relation to divorce. The arguments have, however, strongly ap- 
pealed to the neoconservative mass media, which have given them inter- 
national circulation. They now form part of the broad neoconservative 
repertoire of opposition to “political correctness” and to social justice 
measures. 

Some policy makers have attempted to straddle this divide by restruc- 
turing, gender-equality policy ın the form of parallel policies for women 
and men. For instance, some recent health policy initiatives in Australia 
have added a “men’s health” document to a “women’s health” document 
(Schofield 2004). Similarly, in some school systems a “boys’ education” 
strategy has been added to a “girls’ education” strategy (Lingard 2003). 

This approach acknowledges the wider scope of gender issues. But it 
also risks weakening the equality rationale of the original policy. It forgets 
the relational character of gender and therefore tends to redefine women 
and men, or girls and boys, simply as different market segments for some 
service. Ironically, the result may be to promote more gender segregation, 
not less. This has certainly happened in education, where some privileged 
boys’ schools have jumped on the “gender equality” bandwagon and now 
market themselves as experts in catering to the special needs of boys. 

On the other hand, bringing men’s problems into an existing frame- 
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work of policies for women may weaken the authority that women have 
so far gathered in that policy area. In the field of gender and development, 
for instance, some specialists argue that “bringing men in”—given the 
larger context in which men still control most of the wealth and insti- 
tutional authority—may undermine, not help, the drive for gender equality 
(White 2000). 

The role of men and boys in relation to gender equality emerged as 
an issue in international discussions during the 1990s. This development 
crystallized at the Fourth World Conference on Women, held in Beijing 
in 1995. Paragraph 25 of the Betsing Declaration committed participating 
governments to “encourage men to participate fully in all actions towards 
equality” (United Nations 2001). The detailed “Platform for Action” that 
accompanied the declaration prominently restated the principle of shared 
power and responsibility between men and women and argued that 
women’s concerns could be addressed only “in partnership with men” 
toward gender equality (2001, pars. 1, 3). The “Platform for Action” 
went on to specify areas where action involving men and boys was needed 
and was possible: in education, socialization of children, child care and 
housework, sexual health, gender-based violence, and the balancing of 
work and family responsibilities (2001, pars. 40, 72, 83b, 107c, 108e, 
120, 179). 

Participating member states followed a similar approach in the twenty- 
third special session of the UN General Assembly in the year 2000, which 
was intended to review the situation five years after the Beijing conference. 
The “Political Declaration” of this session made an even stronger state- 
ment on men’s responsibility: “[Member states of the United Nations] 
emphasise that men must involve themselves and take joint responsibility 
with women for the promotion of gender equality” (United Nations 2001, 
par. 6). It still remained the case, in this and the accompanying “Outcome 
Document,” that men were present on the margins of a policy discourse 
concerned with women. 

The role of men and boys has also been addressed in other recent 
international mectings. These include the 1995 World Summit on Social 
Development, its review session in 2000, and the special session of the 
General Assembly on HIV/AIDS in 2001. In 1997 the UN Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) convened an expert 
group meeting about “Male Roles and Masculinities in the Perspective of 
a Culture of Peace,” which met in Oslo and produced studies on the links 
among personal violence, war, and the construction of masculinities (Brei- 
nes, Connell, and Eide 2000). 

International meetings outside the UN system have addressed similar 
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issues. In 1997 the Nordic Council of Ministers adopted the Nordic Action 
Plan for Men and Gender Equality. In the same year the Council of Europe 
conducted a seminar on equality as a common issue for men and women 
and made the role of men in promoting equality a theme at a ministerial 
conference. In 1998 the Latin American Federation of Social Science 
(FLACSO) began a series of conferences about masculinities, boys, and 
men across Latin America and the Caribbean. The first conference in this 
series had the specific theme of gender equity (Valdés and Olavarría 1998). 
The European Commission has recently funded a research network on 
men and masculinities. 


Divided Interests: Support and resistance 

There is something surprising about the worldwide problematizing of men 
and masculinities, because in many ways the position of men has not 
greatly changed. For instance, men remain a very large majority of cor- 
porate executives, top professionals, and holders of public office. World- 
wide, men hold nine out of ten cabinet-level posts in national govern- 
ments, nearly as many of the parliamentary seats, and most top positions 
in international agencies. Men, collectively, receive approximately twice 
the income that women receive and also receive the benefits of a great 
deal of unpaid household labor, not to mention emotional support, from 
women (Gierycz 1999; Godenzi 2000; Inter-Parliamentary Union 2003). 

The UN Development Program (2003) now regularly incorporates a 
selection of such statistics into its annual report on world human devel- 
opment, combining them into a “gender-related development index” and 
a “gender empowerment measure.” This produces a dramatic outcome, 
a league table of countries ranked in terms of gender equality, which shows 
most countries in the world to be far from gender-equal. It is clear that, 
globally, men have a lot to lose from pursuing gender equality because 
men, collectively, continue to receive a patriarchal dividend. 

But this way of picturing inequality may conceal as much as it reveals. 
There are multiple dimensions in gender relations, and the patterns of 
inequality in these dimensions may be qualitatively different. If we look 
separately at each of the substructures of gender, we find a pattern of 
advantages for men but also a linked pattern of disadvantages or toxicity 
(Connell 2003c). 

For instance, in relation to the gender division of labor, men collectively 
receive the bulk of income in the moncy economy and occupy most of 
the managerial positions. But men also provide the workforce for the most 
dangerous occupations, suffer most industrial injuries, pay most of the 
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taxation, and are under heavier social pressure to remain employed. In 
the domain of power men collectively control the institutions of coercion 
and the means of violence (e.g., weapons). But men are also the main 
targets of military violence and criminal assault, and many more men than 
women are imprisoned or executed. Men’s authority receives more social 
recognition (e.g., in religion), but men and boys are underrepresented in 
important learning experiences (e.g., in humanistic studies) and important 
dimensions of human relations (e.g., with young children). 

One could draw up a balance sheet of the costs and benefits to men 
from the current gender order. But this balance sheet would not be like 
a corporate accounting exercise where there is a bottom line, subtracting 
costs from income. The disadvantages listed above are, broadly speaking, 
the conditions of the advantages. For instance, men cannot hold state 
power without some men becoming the agents of violence. Men cannot 
be the beneficiaries of women’s domestic labor and “emotion work” with- 
out many of them losing intimate connections, for instance, with young 
children. 

Equally important, the men who receive most of the benefits and the 
men who pay most of the costs are not the same individuals. As the old 
saying puts it, generals die in bed. On a global scale, the men who benefit 
from corporate wealth, physical security, and expensive health care are a 
very different group from the men who provide the workforce of devel- 
oping countries. Class, race, national, regional, and generational differ- 
ences cross-cut the category “men,” spreading the gains and costs of 
gender relations very unevenly among men. There are many situations 
where groups of men may sec their interest as more closely aligned with 
the women in their communities than with other men. It is not surprising 
that men respond very diversely to gender-equality politics. 

There is, in fact, a considerable history of support for gender equality 
among men. There is certainly a tradition of advocacy by male intellectuals. 
In Europe, well before modern gender-equality documents were written, 
the British philosopher John Stuart Mill published “The Subjection of 
Women” (1912), which established the presumption of equal rights; and 
the Norwegian dramatist Henrik Ibsen, in plays like A Doll’s House 
([1923] 1995), made gender oppression an important cultural theme. In 
the following generation, the pioneering Austrian psychoanalyst Alfred 
Adler established a powerful psychological argument for gender equality 
(Connell 1995). A similar tradition of men’s advocacy exists in the United 
States (Kimmel and Mosmiller 1992). 

Many of the historic gains by women’s advocates have been won in 
alliance with men who held organizational or political authority at the 
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time. For instance, the introduction of equal employment opportunity 
measures in New South Wales, Australia, occurred with the strong support 
of the premier and the head of a reform inquiry into the public sector, 
both men (Eisenstein 1991). Sometimes men’s support for gender equality 
takes the form of campaigning and organizing among men. The most 
prominent example is the U.S. National Organization of Men against 
Sexism (NOMAS), which has existed for more than twenty years (Cohen 
1991). Men’s groups concerned with reforming masculinity, publications 
advocating change, and campaigns among men against violence toward 
women are found widely, for instance, in the United Kingdom, Mexico, 
and South Africa (Seidler 1991; Zingoni 1998; Peacock 2003). 

Men have also been active in creating educational programs for boys 
and young men intended to support gender reform. Similar strategies 
have been developed for adult men, sometimes in a religious and some- 
times in a health or therapeutic context. There is a strong tradition of 
such work in Germany, with programs that combine the search for self- 
knowledge with the learning of antisexist behavior (Brandes and Bullinger 
1996). Work of the same kind has developed in Brazil, the United States, 
and other countries (Denborough 1996; Lyra and Medrado 2001). 

These initiatives are widespread, but they are also mostly small-scale. 
What of the wider state of opinion? European survey research has shown 
no consensus among men either for or against gender equality. Sometimes 
a third/third/third pattern appears, with about one-third of men sup- 
porting change toward equality, about one-third opposing it, and one- 
third undecided or intermediate (Holter 1997, 131-34). Nevertheless, 
examinations of the survey evidence from the United States, Germany, 
and Japan have shown a long-term trend of growing support for change, 
that is, a movement away from traditional gender roles, especially among 
members of the younger generation (Thornton 1989; Zulehner and Volz 
1998; Mohwald 2002). 

There is, however, also significant evidence of men’s and boys’ resis- 
tance to change in gender relations. The survey research reveals substantial 
levels of doubt and opposition, especially among older men. Research on 
workplaces and on corporate management has documented many cases 
where men maintain an organizational culture that is heavily masculinized 
and unwelcoming to women. In some cases there is active opposition to 
gender-equality measures or quiet undermining of them (Cockburn 1991; 
Collinson and Hearn 1996). Research on schools has also found cases 
where boys assert control of informal social life and direct hostility against 
girls and against boys perceived as being different. The status quo can be 
defended even in the details of classroom life, for instance, when a par- 
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ticular group of boys used misogynist language to resist study of a poem 
that questioned Australian gender stereotypes (Kenworthy 1994; Holland 
et al. 1998). 

Some men accept change in principle but in practice still act in ways 
that sustain men’s dominance of the public sphere and assign domestic 
labor and child care to women. In strongly gender segregated societies, 
it may be difficult for men to recognize alternatives or to understand 
women’s experiences (Kandiyoti 1994; Fuller 2001; Meuser-2003). An- 
other type of opposition to reform, more common among men in business 
and government, rejects gender-equality measures because it rejects all 
government action in support of a in favor of the unfettered action 
of the market. 

The reasons for men’s resistance include the patriarchal dividend dis- 
cussed above and threats to identity that occur with change. If social 
definitions of masculinity include being the breadwinner and being 
“strong,” then men may be offended by women’s professional progress 
because it makes men seem less worthy of respect. Resistance may also 
reflect ideological defense of male supremacy. Research on domestic vi- 
olence suggests that male batterers often hold very conservative views of 
women’s role in the family (Ptacek 1988). In many parts of the world, 
there exist ideologies that justify men’s supremacy on grounds of religion, 
biology, cultural tradition, or organizational mission (e.g., in the military). 
It is a mistake to regard these ideas as simply outmoded. They may be 
actively modernized and renewed. 


Grounds for optimism: Capacities for equality and reasons for change 
The public debates about men and boys have often been inconclusive. 
But they have gone a long way, together with the research, to shatter one 
widespread belief that has hindered gender reform. This obstacle is the 
belief that men cannot change their ways, that “boys will be boys,” that 
rape, war, sexism, domestic violence, aggression, and self-centeredness are 
natural to men. 

We now have many documented examples of the diversity of mascu- 
linines and of men’s and boys’ capacity for equality. For instance, life- 
history research in Chile has shown that there is no unitary Chilean mas- 
culinity, despite the cultural homogeneity of the country. While a 
hegemonic model is widely diffused across social strata, there are many 
men who depart from it, and there is significant discontent with traditional 
roles (Valdés and Olavarría 1998). Though groups of boys in schools 
often have a dominant or hegemonic pattern of masculinity, there are 
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usually also other patterns present, some of which involve more equal and 
respectful relations with girls. 

Research in Britain, for instance, shows how boys encounter and ex- 
plore alternative models of masculinity as they grow up (Mac an Ghaill 
1994; O’Donnell and Sharpe 2000). 

Psychological and educational research shows personal flexibility in the 
face of gender stereotypes. Men and boys can vary, or strategically use, 
conventional definitions of masculinity. It is even possible to teach boys 
(and girls) how to do this in school, as experiments in Australian class- 
rooms have shown (Davies 1993; Wetherell and Edley 1999). 

Changes have occurred in men’s practices within certain families, where 
there has been a conscious shift toward more equal sharing of housework 
and child care. The sociologist Barbara J. Risman (1998), who has doc- 
umented such cases in one region of the United States, calls them “fair 
families.” It is clear from her research that the change has required a 
challenge to traditional models of masculinity. In the Shanghai region of 
China, there is an established local tradition of relative gender equality, 
and men are demonstrably willing to be involved in domestic work. Re- 
search by Da Wei Wei (Da 2004) shows this tradition persisting among 
Shanghai men even after migration to another country. 

Perhaps the most extensive social action involving men in gender 
change has occurred in Scandinavia. This includes provisions for paternity 
leave that have had high rates of take-up, among the most dramatic of 
all demonstrations of men’s willingness to change gender practices. 
Øystein Holter sums up the research and practical experience: “The Nor- 
dic ‘experiment’ has shown that a majorsty of men can change their prac- 
tice when circumstances are favorable. . . . When reforms or support 
policies are well-designed and targeted towards an on-going cultural 
process of change, men’s active support for gender-equal status in- 
creases” (1997, 126). Many groups of men, it is clear, have a capacity 
for equality and for gender change. But what reasons for change are 
men likely to see? 

Early statements often assumed that men had the same interest as 
women in escaping from restrictive sex roles (e.g., Palme 1972). Later 
experience has not confirmed this view. Yet men and boys often do have 
substantial reasons to support change, which can readily be listed. 

First, men are not isolated individuals. Men and boys live in social 
relationships, many with women and girls: wives, partners, mothers, aunts, 
daughters, nieces, friends, classmates, workmates, professional colleagues, 
neighbors, and so on. The quality of every man’s life depends to a large 
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extent on the quality of those relationships. We may therefore speak of 
men’s relational interests in gender equality. 

For instance, very large numbers of men are fathers, and about half of 
their children are girls. Some men are sole parents and are then deeply 
involved in caregiving—an important demonstration of men’s capacity for 
care (Risman 1986). Even in intact partnerships with women, many men 
have close relationships with their children, and psychological research 
shows the importance of these relationships (Kindler 2002). In several 
parts of the world, young men are exploring more engaged patterns of 
fatherhood (Olavarrfa 2001). To make sure that daughters grow up in a 
world that offers young women security, freedom, and opportunities to 
fulfil their talents is a powerful reason for many men to support gender 
equality. 

Second, men may wish to avoid the toxic effects that the gender order 
has for them. James Harrison long ago issued a “Warning: The Male Sex 
Role May Be Dangerous to Your Health” (1978). Since then health re- 
search has documented specific problems for men and boys. Among them 
are premature death from accident, homicide, and suicide; occupational 
injury; higher levels of drug abuse, especially of alcohol and tobacco; and 
in some countries at least, a relative unwillingness by men to seek medical 
help when it is needed. Attempts to assert a tough and dominant mas- 
culinity sustain some of these patterns (Sabo and Gordon 1995; Hurrel- 
mann and Kolip 2002). 

Social’ and economic pressures on men to compete in the workplace, 
to increase their hours of paid work, and sometimes to take second jobs 
are among the most powerful constraints on gender reform. Desire for a 
better balance between work and life is widespread among employed men. 
On the other hand, where unemployment is high the lack of a paid job 
can be a damaging pressure on men who have grown up with the ex- 
pectation of being breadwinners. This is, for instance, an important gender 
issue in postapartheid South Africa. Opening alternative economic paths 
and moving toward what German discussions have called “multioptional 
masculinities” may do much to improve men’s well-being (Widersprüche 
1998; Morrell 2001a). 

Third, men may support gender change because they see its relevance 
to the well-being of the community they live in. In situations of mass 
poverty and underemployment, for instance in cities in developing coun- 
tries, flexibility in the gender division of labor may be crucial to a house- 
hold that requires women’s earnings as well as men’s. Reducing the rigidity 
of masculinities may also yield benefits in security. Civil and international 
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violence is strongly associated with dominating patterns of masculinity 
and with marked gender inequality in the state. Movement away from 
these patterns makes it easier for men to adopt historically “feminine” 
styles of nonviolent negotiation and conflict resolution (Zalewski and Par- 
part 1998; Breines, Connell, and Eide 2000; Cockburn 2003). This may 
also reduce the toxic effects of policing and incarceration (Sabo, Kupers, 
and London 2001). 

Finally, men may support gender reform because gender equality fol- 
lows from their political or ethical principles. These may be religious, 
socialist, or broad democratic beliefs. Mill argued a case based on classical 
liberal principles a century and a half ago, and the idea of equal human 
rights still has purchase among large groups of men. 


Grounds for pessimism: The shape of masculinity polttics 

The diversity among men and masculinities is reflected in a diversity of 
men’s movements in the developed countries. A study of the United States 
found multiple movements, with different agendas for the remaking of 
masculinity. They operated on the varying terrains of gender equality, 
men’s rights, and ethnic or religious identities (Messner 1997). There is 
no unified political position for men and no authoritative representative 
of men’s interests. 

Men’s movements specifically concerned with gender equality exist in 
a number of countries. A well-known example is the White Ribbon Cam- 
paign, dedicated to mobilizing public opinion and educating men and 
boys for the prevention of men’s violence against women. Originating in 
Canada, in response to the massacre of women in Montreal in 1989, the 
White Ribbon Campaign achieved very high visibility in that country, with 
support from political and community leaders and considerable outreach 
in schools and mass media. More recently, it has spread to other countries. 
Groups concerned with violence prevention have appeared in other coun- 
tries, such as Men against Sexual Assault in Australia and Men Overcoming 
Violence (MOVE) in the United States. These have not achieved the 
visibility of the White Ribbon Campaign but have built up a valuable body 
of knowledge about the successes and difficulties of organizing among 
men (Lichterman 1989; Pease 1997; Kaufman 1999). 

The most extensive experience of any group of men organizing around 
issues of gender and sexual politics is that of homosexual men, in anti- 
discrimination campaigns, the gay liberation movement, and community 
responses to the HIV/AIDS pandemic. Gay men have pioneered in areas 
such as community care for the sick, community education for responsible 
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sexual practices, representation in the public sector, and overcoming social 
exclusion, which are important for all groups of men concerned with 
gender equality (Kippax et al. 1993; Altman 1994). 

Explicit backlash movements also exist but have not generally had a 
great deal of influence. Men mobilizing as men to oppose women tend 
to be seen as cranks or fanatics. They constantly exaggerate women’s 
power. And by defining men’s interests in opposition to women’s, they 
get into cultural difficulties, since they have to violate a main tenet of 
modern patriarchal ideology—the idea that “opposites attract” and that 
men’s and women’s needs, interests, and choices are complementary. 

Much more important for the defense of gender inequality are move- 
ments in which men’s interests are a side effect—nationalist, ethnic, re- 
ligious, and economic movements. Of these, the most influential on a 
world scale is contemporary neoliberalism—the political and cultural pro- 
motion of free-market principles and individualism and the rejection of 
state control. 

Neoliberalism is in principle gender neutral. The “individual” has no 
gender, and the market delivers advantage to the smartest entrepreneur, 
not to men or women as such. But neoliberalism does not pursue social 
justice in relation to gender. In Eastern Europe, the restoration of capi- 
talism and the arrival of neoliberal politics have been followed by a sharp 
deterioration in the position of women. In rich Western countries, neo- 
liberalism from the 1980s on has attacked the welfare state, on which far 
more women than men depend; supported deregulation of labor markets, 
resulting in increased casualization of women workers; shrunk public sec- 
tor employment, the sector of the economy where women predominate; 
lowered rates of personal taxation, the main basis of tax transfers to 
women; and squeezed public education, the key pathway to labor market 
advancement for women. However, the same period saw an expansion of 
the human-rights agenda, which is, on the whole, an asset for gender 
equality. 

The contemporary version of neoliberalism, known as neoconservatism 
in the United States, also has some gender complexities. George W. Bush 
was the first U.S. president to place a woman in the very heart of the 
state security apparatus, as national security adviser to the president. And 
some of the regime’s actions, such as the attack on the Taliban regime in 
Afghanistan, were defended as a means of emancipating women. 

Yet neoconservatism and state power in the United States and its sat- 
ellites such as Australia remain overwhelmingly the province of men— 
indeed, men of a particular character: power oriented and ruthless, re- 
strained by little more than calculations of likely opposition. There has 
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been a sharp remasculinization of political rhetoric and a turn to the use 
of force as a primary instrument in policy. The human rights discourse is 
muted and sometimes completely abandoned (as in the U.S. prison camp 
for Muslim captives at Guantanamo Bay and the Australian prison camps 
for refugees in the central desert and Pacific islands). 

Neoliberalism can function as a form of masculinity politics largely 
because of the powerful role of the state in the gender order. The state 
constitutes gender relations in multiple ways, and all of its gender policies 
affect men. Many mainstream policies (e.g., in economic and security 
affairs) are substantially about men without acknowledging this fact (Nagel 
1998; O’Connor, Orloff, and Shaver 1999; Connell 2003b). 

This points to a realm of institutional politics where men’s and women’s 
interests are very much at stake, without the publicity created by social 
movements. Public-sector agencies (Jensen 1998; Mackay and Bilton 
2000; Schofield, forthcoming), private-sector corporations (Marchand 
and Runyan 2000; Hearn and Parkin 2001), and unions (Corman et al. 
1993; Franzway 2001) are all sites of masculinized power and struggles 
for gender equality. In each of these sites, some men can be found with 
a commitment to gender equality, but in each case that is an embattled 
position. For gender-equality outcomes, it is important to have support 
from men in the top organizational levels, but this is not often reliably 
forthcoming. 

One reason for the difficulty in expanding men’s opposition to sexism 
is the role of highly conservative men as cultural authorities and managers. 
Major religious organizations, in Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism, are 
controlled by men who sometimes completely exclude women, and these 
organizations have often been used to oppose the emancipation of women. 
Transnational media organizations such as Rupert Murdoch’s conglom- 
erate are equally active in promoting conservative gender ideology. 

A specific address to men is found in the growing institutional, media, 
and business complex of commercial sports. With its overwhelming focus 
on male athletes; its celebration of force, domination, and competitive 
success; its valorization of male commentators and executives; and its 
marginalization and frequent ridicule of women, the sports /business com- 
plex has become an increasingly important site for representing and de- 
fining gender. This is not traditional patriarchy. It is something new, weld- 
ing exemplary bodies to entrepreneurial culture. Michael Messner (2002), 
one of the leading analysts of contemporary sports, formulates the effect 
well by saying that commercial sports define the renewed centrality of 
men and of a particular version of masculinity. 

On a world scale, explicit backlash movements are of limited impor- 
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tance, but very large numbers of men are nevertheless engaged in pre- 
serving gender inequality. Patriarchy is defended diffusely. There is support 
for change from equally large numbers of men, but it is an uphill battle 
to articulate that support. That is the political context with which new 
gender-equality initiatives have to deal. 


Ways forward: Toward a global framework 

Inviting men to end men’s privileges, and to remake masculinities to 
sustain gender equality, strikes many people as a strange or utopian project. 
Yet this project is already under way. Many men around the world are 
engaged in gender reforms, for the good reasons discussed above. 

The diversity of masculinities complicates the process but is also an 
important asset. As this diversity becomes better known, men and boys 
can more easily see a range of possibilities for their own lives, and both 
men and women are less likely to think of gender inequality as unchange- 
able. It also becomes possible to identify specific groups of men who 
might engage ın alliances for change. 

The international policy documents discussed above rely on the concept 
of an alliance between men and women for achieving equality. Since the 
growth of an autonomous women’s movement, the main impetus for 
reform has been located in women’s groups. Some groups within the 
women’s movement, especially those concerned with men’s violence, are 
reluctant to work with men or are deeply skeptical of men’s willingness 
to change. Other feminists argue that alliances between women and men 
are possible, even crucial. In some social movements, for instance, en- 
vironmentalism, there is a strong ideology of gender equality and a 
favorable environment for men to support gender change (Connell 
1995; Segal 1997). 

In local and central government, practical alliances between women 
and men have been important in achieving equal-opportunity measures 
and other gender-equality reforms. Even in the field of men’s violence 
against women, there has been cooperation between women’s groups and 
men’s groups, for instance, in prevention work. This cooperation can be 
an inspiration to grassroots workers and a powerful demonstration of 
women and men’s common interest in a peaceful and equal society (Pease 
1997; Schofield, forthcoming). The concept of alliance is itself important, 
in preserving autonomy for women’s groups, ın preempting a tendency 
for any one group to speak for others, and in defining a political role for 
men that has some dignity and might attract widespread support. 

Given the spectrum of masculinity politics, we cannot expect worldwide 
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consensus for gender equality. What is possible is that support for gender 
equality might become hegemonic among men. In that case it would be 
groups supporting equality that provide the agenda for public discussion 
about men’s lives and patterns of masculinity. 

There is already a broad cultural shift toward a historical consciousness 
about gender, an awareness that gender customs came into existence at 
specific moments in time and can always be transformed by social action 
(Connell 1995). What is needed now is a widespread sense of agency 
among men, a sense that this transformation is something they can actually 
share in as a practical proposition. This is precisely what was presupposed 
in the “joint responsibility” of men invoked by the General Assembly 
declaration of the year 2000." 

From this point of view, the recent meeting of the UN Commission 
on the Status of Women (CSW) is profoundly interesting. The CSW is 
one of the oldest of UN agencies, dating from the 1940s. Effectively a 
standing committee of the General Assembly, it meets annually, and its 
current practice is to consider two main themes at each meeting. For the 
2004 mecting, one of the defined themes was “the role of men and boys 
in achieving gender equality.” The section of the UN secretariat that 
supports the CSW, the Division for the Advancement of Women, under- 
took background work. The division held, in June-July 2003, a worldwide 
online seminar on the role of men and boys, and in October 2003 it 
convened an international expert group meeting in Brasilia on the topic. 

At the CSW meetings, several processes occur and (it is to be hoped) 
interact. There is a presentation of the division’s background work, and 
delegations of the forty-five current member countries, UN agencies, and 
many of the nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) attending make ini- 
tial statements. There is a busy schedule of side events, mainly organized 
by NGOs but some conducted by delegations or UN agencies, ranging 
from strategy debates to practical workshops. And there is a diplomatic 
process in which the official delegations negotiate over a draft document 
in the light of discussions in the CSW and their governments’ stances on 
gender issues. 

This is a politicized process, inevitably, and it can break down. In 2003 
the CSW discussion on the issue of violence against women reached dead- 
lock. In 2004 it was clear that some participating NGOs were not happy 
with the focus on men and boys, some holding to a discourse representing 
men exclusively as perpetrators of violence. Over the two weeks of ne- 


1 Twenty-third special session, UN General Assembly, “Political Declaration,” par. 6. 
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gotiations, however, the delegations did reach consensus on a statement 
of “Agreed Conclusions.” 

Balancing a reaffirmation of commitment to women’s equality with 
a recognition of men’s and boys’ potential for action, this document 
makes specific recommendations across a spectrum of policy fields, in- 
cluding education, parenthood, media, the labor market, sexuality, vi- 
olence, and conflict prevention. These proposals have no force in in- 
ternational law—the document is essentially a set of recommendations 
to governments and other organizations. Nevertheless, it is the first 
international agreement of its kind, treating men systematically as agents 
in gender-equality processes, and it creates a standard for future gender- 
equality discussions. Most important, the CSW’s “Agreed Conclusions” 
change the logic of the representation of men in gender policy. So far 
as the international discourse of gender-equality policy is concerned, this 
document begins the substantive presentation of gender equality as a 
positive project for men. 

Here the UN process connects with the social and cultural possibilities 
that have emerged from the last three decades of gender politics among 
men. Gender equality is an undertaking for men that can be creative and 
joyful. It is a project that realizes high principles of social justice, produces 
better lives for the women whom men care about, and will produce better 
lives for the majority of men in the long run. This can and should be a 
project that generates energy, that finds expression in everyday life and 
the arts as well as in formal policies, and that can illuminate all aspects of 
men’s lives. 


Faculty of Education and Social Work 
University of Sydney 
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The Hidden Discourse of Masculinity In Gender 
Discrimination Law 


he relationship among difference, sameness, and equality is one of the 

founding relationships of liberal democracies. It was an assumption 

made by John Locke that different talents, motivations, and abilities 
would lead to different outcomes, that is, to unequal economic and social 
consequences. Meritocracies presume different inputs and outputs: the 
harder you work, the more able you are, the higher you will rise. The 
inequalities at the end of the road are the natural outcomes of differences. 
By contrast, equality has often been confused with sameness. In the 1950s, 
for example, images of economic equality often caricatured Russian com- 
munists as all looking and acting (and thinking) exactly the same, while 
attacks on racial and gender equality played on fears of widespread mis- 
cegenation and androgyny. Difference, we are told, leads to inequality; 
equality means sameness. 

In the United States, the relationship among difference, sameness, and 
equality has also been the foundation of efforts to rectify discrimination 
based on race and sex. The Fourteenth Amendment of the U.S. Consti- 
tution guarantees “equal protection under the law,” and on this clause an 
entire antidiscrimination edifice has been built. Equal protection is generally 
considered to have two meanings: one cannot treat “alikes” as if they were 
unalike, nor can one treat “unalikes” as if they were alike (see, e.g., 
MacKinnon 1987). Equality therefore has two meanings, and this duality 
has provided the foundation for a wide range of discrimination cases. 

Treating the same as if they were different is the basis for most sex and 
race discrimination cases. The landmark 1954 case, Brown v. Board of Ed- 
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ucation, struck down the concept of “separate but equal” on the premise 
that affording disparate treatment (difference) to those who are the same 
is a form of discrimination. Since then the courts have accorded race “strict 
scrutiny.” This means that in all functionally relevant categories blacks and 
whites must be viewed as the same, and therefore any discrimination based 
on race would be seen as treating equals as if they were different. 

Yet the courts do not grant gender strict scrutiny; rather, gender receives 
“intermediate scrutiny,” which means that under certain very limited con- 
ditions gender discrimination may withstand equal-protection scrutiny. In 
such cases the discrimination must first be based on real differences between 
women and men (not stereotypes); second, such discrimination must be 
functionally relevant to the fulfillment of the task (the bona fide occupational 
qualification [BFOQ]); and finally, there must be “compelling state interest” 
in the maintenance of the discrimination. These criteria were spelled out 
in a series of cases. In Greggs 7. Duke Power Co. (1971), the court found 
that practices that affect women in a discriminatory way are in violation of 
Title VIL of the Civil Rights Act (1964) unless those practices are necessary 
to running a business operation (see also Frontiero v. Richardson [1973] 
and Misisippi University for Women v. Hogan [1982]). 

Nor, however, can you treat unalikes as alike or treat different people 
the same. For example, child labor laws presume that adults and children 
are functionally unalike categories and that workplace reforms can be 
geared toward one without an injury to basic premises of equality and 
fairness. In sexual harassment cases, the traditional standard of harass- 
ment—“would a reasonable person find the behavior objectionable?” 
has been replaced by a “reasonable woman standard” (Ellison y. Brady 
1991; emphasis added). Recognizing that women are different from men, 
the question is not whether some abstract person would find it objec- 
tionable but whether a woman would find it so. We cannot treat people 
as if their personal backgrounds or social characteristics were inconse- 
quential. In one recent case, a twelve-year-old girl who was a catcher on 
her central Florida Little League team was prohibited from playing because 
she did not wear a protective cup, and the league rules, ungendered as 
they are, require that “all catchers must wear a protective cup.” So since 
she did not wear one, she could not play. She went to the Little League 
commission but lost the decision. After losing the decision, she wore it 

on her ankle (Pacenti 1997). 

‘Many commentators have observed that this dual definition of equality— 
treating alikes alike and treating unalikes unalike—has put the target pop- 
ulation, the population that is injured by the discrimination, in a certain 
legal bind. Sometimes they must minimize difference in order to be treated 
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equally (i.e., the same); at other times they must maximize difference in 
order to be treated equally (i.e., differently). For example, efforts to gain 
access to the workplace must emphasize that female workers are no dif- 
ferent from male workers, while other cases maintain that pregnant female 
workers are indeed different from male workers. 

This has put women—and gays and lesbians—in a difficult position, 
best expressed in the title of a law review article by feminist theorist Jewelle 
Gomez: “Repeat after Me: We Are Different. We Are the Same” (Gomez 
1986). But rarely, if ever, is the comparative question fully articulated. 
Different from whom? The same as whom? 

The answer is: men. In all these cases men serve as the unexamined 
norm against which women are measured. Where women have sought 
access, they are to be treated no differently from how men are treated. 
Where women have sought to acknowledge the specificity of their ex- 
periences, they are to be treated differently from how men are treated. 
But how are men to be treated? What are men like in the first place? 
These questions are assumed but never answered. 

Efforts to end gender discrimination have enlarged the scope of women’s 
activity and successfully changed stereotypic definitions of femininity with 
an understanding of variation and diversity among women. The courts have 
demonstrated in their more recent record of cases related to gender that 
there are various ways to construe the meaning of womanhood; not all 
women are mothers, and not all women are workers. Many women are 
nurturing and caring; however, some are interested in military combat and 
uninterested in having children. Meanwhile, the courts have stuck to a one- 
dimensional understanding of masculinity; its definition has been reified 
into one normative construction, anchored by traditional stereotypes. 

Thus, for example, legal reasoning in sexual harassment cases has cen- 
tered on women’s need for protection from men’s “natural” predatory 
impulses. Boys will be boys, the thinking goes, but they should not be 
so when they are around girls. When boys are around other boys, or men 
around other men (as is the case in Goluseek v. H. P. Smith [1988]), 
however, it is a different matter, as we shall see. 

In this article we will examine several of these landmark federal court 
cases that have adjudicated gender discrimination. We show that these piv- 
otal cases challenge gender stereotypes for women by disaggregating the 
definition of femininity, thereby providing a groundwork for equal access. 
Yet, in their efforts to comprehend equal treatment, the cases also articulate 
a disparate impact on differently situated women and men. We further argue 
that the current disjunction between the legal recognition of multiple fem- 
ininities and one singular stereotypic traditional masculinity reifies notions 
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of masculinity, making it more deeply entrenched as normative and thus, 
ironically, maintaining the dynamics of male domination that lead to ha- 
rassment in the first place. Only by disaggregating masculinities can gender 
discrimination be adequately addressed and adjudicated. We conclude with 
one hopeful direction that the courts appear to be taking. 


Stereotypes about masculinity 

Gender discrimination is not permitted when it is based on stereotypes 
and not on real differences; however, in practice, this mandate appears to 
apply only to women. When men are considered, the courts often rely 
on very traditional and stereotypic definitions of masculinity. 

This traditional normative construction of Western masculinity consists 
of several elements, cleverly codified by Robert Brannon and Deborah 
David (1975) in the mid-1970s and barely modified since then. These 
include, first, “No Sissy Stuff’—the relentless repudiation of the feminine; 
second, the “Big Wheel”—masculinity implies wealth, power, and status; 
third, the “Sturdy Oak”—emotional impermeability, inexpressiveness, and 
reliability in a crisis; and finally, “Give ’em Hell”—daring, risk taking, and 
aggression. Textbooks on men’s lives (see, ¢.g., Doyle 1989) use these 
elements as organizational framing devices; psychological inventories of 
gender identity disaggregate them into a series of adjectives associated 
with masculinity, including agresive, ambitious, analytical, assertive, ath- 
letic, competitive, dominant, forceful, independent, individualistic, self- 
reliant, self-sufficient, and strong. 

At the same time, social scientists have come to think of masculinities in 
a very different way, based on the differences among men. We understand 
that what constitutes masculinity varies across cultures, over time, through- 
out the life course, and among a variety of different groups of men at any 
one time. Thus a young white working-class heterosexual male is likely to 
conceive of manhood quite differently than an elderly middle-class African 
American gay male. These differences can, for example, explain variations 
in access to power and privilege, as well as variations in relationships to 
women. The pluralized term mascwlinstics has come into use to underscore 
these differences. (See, ¢.g., Brod 1994; Kimmel 1994, 1995; Connell 
1995; but see also Hearn 1996 for a critique of how the term masculinities 
may also obscure power dynamics among various definitions.) 

1 We are aware of the difficult polincal terrain on which arguments about “masculinines” 
take place. The disaggregation of masculinities often obscures the ways in which gender 
power is organized between women as a group and men as a group. While we share these 
concerns, we cannot address this issue here. 
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Equally important, though, ıs the understanding that this stereotypic 
construction corresponds with the hegemonic definition of masculinity. 
Hegemonic masculinity is the ideal form and is considered to be the most 
respected, desired, and dominant within a society (Connell 1995). This 
hegemonic definition becomes the standard against which all other mas- 
culinities are to be measured and evaluated. It is deployed coercively 
against gender-nonconforming men and comparatively to maintain socially 
created differences between women and men as natural and therefore 
legitimate. When the hegemonic, normative definition supplants the mul- 
tiple “normal” distribution, male domination remains unchallenged, both 
as a model against which women must array themselves but also as the 
model for all men.? 

In the cases that follow, we will see how courts’ legal reasoning reinscribes 
each of these normative dimensions of masculinity and applies them to both 
women and other men. This is not an argument that men are therefore the 
“victims” of some version of reverse discrimination. In fact, ours is exactly 
the opposite argument. We maintain that the invisibility of masculinities in 
legal discourse about gender will reveal how gender-nonconforming men 
are misunderstood, disregarded, and dismissed, and also how the normative 
standard of masculinity ends up harming both women and men. Some of 
the most extensive work in the area of masculinity and critical legal theory 
has been conducted by Richard Collier, whose analysis of the male body 
as it is constructed in legal discourse addresses the importance of greater 
visibility for masculinity within law (Collier 1995, 2003). 

We examine six landmark cases. In three of these, EEOC v. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. (1986, 1988), the U.S. Supreme Courts VMI decision (VMI V 
[1996]), and Price Waterhouse v. Hopkins (1989), the questions before the 
court were whether women were motivated similarly to men, with similar 
temperaments and similar abilities. If so, then discrimination in hiring, pro- 
moton, or admission could not be constitutionally sustained. In that sense 
the cases asked if women could act enough “like men” to be admitted. The 
second set of cases, International Union, UAW v. Johnson Controls (1991), 
Bethel School District no. 403 v. Fraser (1986), and Goluszek v. H. P Smith 
(1988), concern protecting women—from offensive speech, offensive be- 
havior, or dangerous working conditions—because women are different 
from men. Implicit in both sets are assumptions about men and masculinities 
that were never addressed—assumptions that turn out to be both empirically 
false and damaging to “other” men and women. 


? This relationship between variations among men or women—and the hierarchical re- 
lanonship with a hegemonic vernon—is well established in feminist literature. 
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Finally, we turn our attention to one area in which the courts have 
recently made progress: same-sex sexual harassment cases. From earlier 
decisions that blamed the victims of male-male harassment, the courts 
have, since the 1998 landmark decision in Oncale r. Sundowner Offshore 
Services, Inc. (1998), begun to understand the multiple meanings of mas- 
culinities. We conclude with some thoughts on these same-sex sexual 
harassment cases. 


Can women be (like) men? Three cases of sex discrimination 

EEOC v. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

In 1986, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
brought to trial a charge that Sears, Roebuck and Co. (Sears) was practicing 
a nationwide pattern of sex discrimination. The allegation claimed that Sears 
was discriminatory because the company failed to hire women applicants 
for commission selling on the same basis as male applicants and because it 
failed to promote female noncommission salespersons into commission sales 
on the same basis as it promoted male noncommission salespersons into 
commission sales. In its defense, Sears claimed that commission sales was 
a high-risk job category, for which qualifications included physical vigor, 
drive, and aggression (EEOC v. Sears, Roebuck & Co. [1986]). 

The case was notable because at trial both sides relied on feminist 
historians as expert witnesses (Milkman 1986; Scott 1988). Testifying for 
Sears, Rosalind Rosenberg argued that the paucity of women in com- 
mission sales reflected women’s choices, not a pattern of employer dis- 
crimination. Women and men are different, she argued; they have “dif- 
ferent interests, goals and aspirations” and, therefore, make different 
choices (Rosenberg 1986, 757). “Women tend to be more relationship- 
centered and men tend to be more work-centered” (Rosenberg 1986, 
763). Women are “less competitive” than men (1986, 763). As a result, 
women generally prefer to sell soft-line products (apparel, housewares, or 
accessories) on a noncommission basis; they tend to be more interested 
than men in the social and cooperative aspects of the workplace (EEOC 
r. Sears, Roebuck & Co. [1986], 1308). 

Alice Kessler-Harris, testifying for the EEOC, argued that the question 
was not whether this represented women’s choices but working women’s 
choices—that is, working women worked for similar reasons as men did, 
and they were therefore likely to make the same choices as working men 
about where to work. Kessler-Harris did not argue that women were the 
same as men; instead, she used historical evidence to show far more variety 
in the jobs that women actually took than Rosenberg assumed. She argued 
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that economic considerations usually offset the effects of socialization in 
women’s attitudes to employment; wages were an incentive to take new, 
demanding, or atypical positions. (Had Sears offered the higher wages to 
its noncommission jewelry salespeople, we believe that men would have 
streamed into the positions, having found a sudden interest in precious 
and semiprecious stones.) Opportunity creates demand, not vice versa. 
Finally, Kessler-Harris argued that Sears’s causal chronology was backward 
and that job segregation by sex was the consequence of employer pref- 
erences, not employee choices (Scott 1988). Instead, “substantial numbers 
of women have been available for jobs at good pay in whatever field those 
jobs are offered, and no matter what the hours. Failure to find women 
in so-called nontraditional jobs can thus only be interpreted as a conse- 
quence of employers’ unexamined attitudes or preferences, which phe- 
nomenon is the essence of discrimination” (Kessler-Harris 1986, 779). 

But the courts agreed with Rosenberg. The decision from the Seventh 
Circuit Court found that “women were generally more interested in prod- 
uct lines like clothing, jewelry, and cosmetics that were sold on a non- 
commission basis, than they were in product lines involving commission 
selling like automotives, roofing and furnaces. The contrary applied to 
men. . . . Women’s lack of interest in commission selling included a fear 
or dislike of what they perceived as cutthroat competition, and increased 
pressure and risk associated with commission sales. Noncommission sell- 
ing, on the other hand, was associated with more social contact and friend- 
ship, less pressure and less risk” (EEOC v. Sears, Roebuck ¢ Co. [1988], 
320-21). Since women were neither as interested in nor as qualified for 
commission selling as men were, any disparities were the product of real 
gender preferences and not employer policies (EEOC v. Sears, Roebuck ¢ 
Co. [1988], 322). 

While various court decisions reinforced stereotypes about women, they 
also reinforced stereotypes about men. In its qualifications for various 
positions, Sears listed being socially dominant, aggressive, and having a 
willingness to travel and be away from home as criteria for commission 
sales jobs for high-end consumer durables. The question before the courts 
was whether women could embody those characteristics. But the courts’ 
logic assumed that men must exhibit them. 

The courts, we can deduce, held that women “prefer” less competitive 
and less risky positions, where cooperation and gossip are the norm; the 
courts assumed that men “prefer” the dog-eat-dog world of high-risk 
competitive commission sales. Women, the courts believed, would choose 
their families over their work, so they would not want to work longer 
hours and be away from home. Men, by contrast, the courts assumed, 
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have no real interest in family contact, so they would have no trouble 
with being away from home for long penods of time. 

When legal arguments attempt to explain or justify how women are 
different from men, the implication is that what they are ot is what men 
are. So when Rosenberg depicted women as humane and nurturing, focused 
on relationships, and averse to capitalist virtues such as competition, she 
painted men as competitive and motivated by self-interest: possessive in- 
dividualists (Williams 1996, 626). In the Sears case the courts’ decisions 
institutionalized difference, relying on stereotypes of both women and men. 


United States v. Virginia (VMI) 

In 1990 the Civil Rights Division of the U.S. Department of Justice filed 
a suit against the state of Virginia and the Virginia Military Institute (VMI), 
an all-male state-supported military-type educational institution, for possible 
constitutional violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. The suit claimed that VMI’s all-male admissions policy violated 
women’s right to equal protection, and the U.S. government demanded 
that VMI become coeducational. The institute denied this charge and 
claimed that its unique educational methodology served vital state interests. 

The educational mission of VMI is to produce “citizen-soldiers, edu- 
cated and honorable men who are suited for leadership in civilian life and 
who can provide military leadership when necessary” (VMI II [1992], 
893-94). To accomplish this, the institution utilizes what it calls an “ad- 
versative methodology,” emphasizing “physical rigor, mental stress, ab- 
solute equality of treatment, absence of privacy, minute regulation of be- 
havior, and indoctrination of values. The process is designed to foster in 
VMI cadets doubts about previous beliefs and experiences and to instill 
in cadets new values which VMI seeks to impart” (VMI II [1992], 1421). 

In 1991 a high school student in South Carolina named Shannon 
Faulkner applied and was admitted to the Citadel, having removed iden- 
tification on her high school records that she was a woman. (As the Citadel 
had also previously been an all-male institution, there was no place on its 
application form that asked the applicant’s sex.) When she was subse- 
quently rejected because of her sex, she brought suit against the Citadel, 
also a state-supported all-male military-type institution. 

On the surface, the VMI and Citadel cases were about the constitu- 
tionally protected rights of women to equal educational opportunity. 
Questions at trial centered around the appropriateness for women of the 
“adversative” educational methodology employed by both schools and 
the physiological and psychological differences between women and men 
that might prevent women from succeeding at VMI. A further set of 
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questions involved the consequences for men if women were to be ad- 
mitted. The Citadel and VMI argued that an all-male environment was 
essential to the fragile but imperative male bonding that was the foun- 
dation of cadet life at the schools.’ 

The district court agreed with VMI. The judge found that “key elements 
of the adversative VMI educational system, with its focus on barracks life, 
would be fundamentally altered and the distinctive ends of the system would 
be thwarted, if VMI were forced to admit females and to make changes 
necessary to accommodate their needs and interests” (VAI [1991], 1413). 
Thus, admitting women would yield a catch-22—it would so alter the 
structure of the education that women’s admission would immediately 
transform the school into another institution. Women’s very entry would 
prevent them from getting the education they sought. 

On appeal, the Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit reversed the 
district court decision on liability. The appeals court claimed that while 
VMI’s educational methodology is “pedagogically justifiable,” the state 
had not offered any justification as to why it offered such a program to 
men only. The appeals court then remanded the case back to the district 
court for a hearing on remedy, offering essentially four possible courses 
of action: VMI could close, go private (and thus forgo federal money), 
admit women, or find some way to offer women the educational benefits 
that VMI offers to men (VMI II [1992]). It was this last option that VMI 
chose, though the Fourth Circuit Court had warned in the Citadel case 
that “in the end, distinctions in any separate facilities provided for males 
and females may be based on real differences between the sexes, both in 
quality and quantity, so long as the distinctions are not based on stereo- 
typed or generalized perceptions of differences” (VMI IM [1993], 232). 
In choosing to provide a similar option for women, VMI proposed to 
establish a comparable program at Mary Baldwin College, a small private 
all-women’s college in nearby Staunton, Virginia. The Virginia Women’s 
Institute for Leadership (VWIL) was to offer women a military component 


* Several expert witnesses supported VMI’s postion. David Resman, ¢ g., argued that 
VMI’s adversative method would be “inappropriate” for women. Women, he chimed, are “not 
capable of the feroaty requisite to make the program work” (Riesman deposmon [VMI II 
(1992), 66]) He said this despite ample evidence from pmsons, military academies, and the 
military itself that such assumptions are fallacious. Were women to be admitted, he feared 
“real psychological trauma if they went through the rat program” (66) Another expert, 
Richard C Richardson, claimed that “you could not design an experience that was more 
hostile to the success of women than the one that exists there because of the fact thar it 
exists to maximize the development of men and ıt does that extremely well” (Richardson 
deposition [ VMI H (1992), 75]). 
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to their education, including rigorous physical training and Reserve Officer 
Training Corps (ROTC), all in a single-gender educational environment. 
However, VWIL would be significantly different: while VMI would con- 
tinue to use its adversative method of total immersion into rigid hierar- 
chies, VWIL was to be a more nurturing and supportive educational atmo- 
sphere; each school would use the educational methodology most 
“appropriate” for the gender of its students (VMI IV [1994]). This was 
not to be a case of “separate but equal,” VMI claimed, but rather a case 
of “distinct but superior.”* 

While the district court and circuit courts were persuaded by this sleight 
of hand, the U.S. Supreme Court offered a stinging near-unanimous ruling 
against VMI: VWIL was but a “pale shadow” of VMI (VMI V [1996], 
2285). The Citadel’s board of visitors voted to admit women the day 
after the Supreme Court ruling; VMI’s board considered raising the 
money to go private but ultimately voted nine to eight to admit women 
later that season. 

In essence, the Supreme Court (and the district court in South Carolina) 
found that there were no substantive physical differences that would prevent 
some women from succeeding under VMI’s adversative method. While the 
two sides bickered over whether rigorous physical traning coupled with 
ruthless harassment and hazing by upperclassmen was “appropriate” for 
women, both quietly assumed that such an educational methodology was 
perfectly appropriate for men. The remedial plan developed by VMI, for 
example, claimed that the adversative model “is developmentally unsuitable 
for the vast majority of female students” (VMI V [1996], 4) but that it is 
“conducive to the development of confidence and self-esteem” in men 
(VMI V [1996], 5). And while the courts ruled that it was neither more 
nor less appropriate for women, no one thought to refer to any number of 
studies of educational preferences that have consistently found that the 
adversative methodology is not appropriate for most men. 

What was in question was simply whether women could “want” to 
undergo such brutal and unpleasant educational experiences, not whether 
such experiences themselves contradicted all available evidence from ed- 


* VMI TL 1992, 3. The Citadel had also come up with its own parallel program, the 
South Carolina Institute for Leadership (SCIL), to be housed at Converse College, a small, 
private women’s college in Spartanburg, three hundred miles from Charleston This program, 
Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, an expert witness for VMI and the Citadel, argued, was “designed 
to respond optimally to the specific educanonal needs of most women” (For-Genovese 
affidavit [VAI II (1992), 3]). 
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ucational research. Men, of course, could experience it and, perhaps, 
should want to—if they were real men.’ 

The adversative method’s chief result was to exaggerate socially con- 
structed differences between women and men, to naturalize those differ- 
ences, and to reinforce male superiority as normal and natural. One highly 
decorated Citadel cadet who testified on behalf of Faulkner underscored 
this process. “I came out of the Citadel thinking that I was automatically 
fundamentally more superior than half of the human race,” he said in 
deposition. “Why?” he was asked: “Because every time I did anything 
wrong at the Citadel someone made a point of telling me that I was, with 
expletives, a woman, you’re weak, why don’t you go to a woman’s school, 
you belong in a woman’s school. What is the matter, are you having your 
period? Why can’t you do the push-ups? Are you a woman? Why don’t 
we go get a skirt for you? That’s why” (Vergnolle 1993, 84). 

In a sense, the VMI and Citadel cases revolved around whether or not 
women could come to VMI and the Citadel and become men. Neither 
side ever raised the question of what that model of masculinity looked 
like and the appropriateness of that model for men. 


Price Waterhouse v. Hopkins (1989) 
After five years as a senior manager at the accounting firm Price Water- 
house, Ann Hopkins was proposed for partnership in 1982—the only 
woman among cighty-eight candidates proposed that year. She had out- 
performed her competition, successfully securing more contracts than any 
other candidate, and had been instrumental in securing a $25 million 
State Department contract for the firm. Her supporters called her work 
“outstanding” and praised her “deft touch . . . strong character, inde- 
pendence and integrity” (Price Waterhouse v. Hopkins [1989], 1782). De- 
spite this, her candidacy for parmership was deferred, and she was sub- 
sequently informed that she would not be reproposed. She brought a sex 
discrimination suit under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

At trial, testimony was offered that Hopkins was “sometimes overly 
aggressive, unduly harsh, difficult to work with and impatient with staff” 
(Price Waterhouse v. Hopkins [1989], 1782). Evaluations of her work in- 
cluded comments that she was “macho” and that she “overcompensated 


* Men who did not appreciate the ngors of the adversative method could not be said to 
be men at all. One mother of a Citadel cadet was asked if some male cadets did not appreciate 
the brutal hazing of the adversative method. Mrs Young said, “I think some pansies leave. 
I think some jocks who think they deserve special treatment leave because they’re just—they 
think they deserve special treatment and they didn’t get 1t” (Young 1993, 126). 
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for being a woman.” Several criticized her use of profanity, and one advised 
that she take “a course at charm school.” One of her supporters had 
advised her to “walk more femininely, talk more femininely, dress more 
fernininely, wear make up, have her hair styled, and wear jewelry” (Price 
Waterhouse v. Hopkins [1989], 1117). 

Traditionally, legal scholars have seen the Price Waterhouse case as 
encapsulating the double bind of working women: to the extent that they 
act like men in the workplace they are seen as competent but not as 
feminine, while to the extent that they are seen as feminine in the work- 
place they are not seen as competent. Workplace success is coded as “mas- 
culine,” so that, as the workplace proverb has it, a man is unsexed by 
failure and a woman is unsexed by success. 

But what does this decision imply about men? The critena used by 
Price Waterhouse and reinforced by the courts is that women should not 
be aggressive, profane, impolite, impatient, and harsh, while men mast 
be. Hopkins was denied partnership because she acted too masculine. But 
what is the image of masculinity that is assumed by the courts? 

The courts, in this case, also used gender stereotypes about men and 
then set them as a gauge by which to evaluate women. Implicit in the 
courts’ decisions were guidelines for following the codes of hegemonic 
masculinity. What about the men who were denied partnership? Were they 
insufficently aggressive, domineering, or rude? Were they polite and genteel 
in their manner of speech? Did they treat staff with respect and kindness? 

While the VMI and Sears cases asked the question about whether 
women could be men in order to gain access to arenas coded as masculine, 
Hopkins asks whether women must be men in order to do so. As long 
as traits, attitudes, and behaviors are coded as gendered, then women who 
are “too masculine” and men who are “not masculine enough” will be 
negatively valued. 


Women need special protection, but men do not: Three cases of 
differential treatment 

International Union, UAW v. Johnson Controls (1991) 

This class action suit challenged Johnson Controls’s policy barring female 
employees, except those whose infertility was medically documented, from 
jobs involving actual or potential lead exposure exceeding the Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Administration (OSHA) standard. In 1982 the 
company had shifted from a policy of warning women to a policy of barring 
women from positions that involved battery manufacturing. Johnson Con- 
trols, a manufacturer of lead-based batteries, argued that its exclusionary 
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are different from men and therefore in need of special protections, 
whether because of their reproductive capacity, fragility, or physicality. 

Initially, in sexual harassment cases the standard by which harassment 
was to be evaluated was called the “reasonable person” standard—would 
a reasonable person, viewing the incidents in question, see the incidents 
as sexual harassment? But in Ellison y. Brady (1991), the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals replaced the reasonable person standard with a “rea- 
sonable woman” standard: the hostile environment was to be judged by 
what a “reasonable woman would consider sufficiently severe or pervasive 
to alter the conditions of employment and create an abusive working 
environment” (Edison y. Brady [1991], 879). 

This ruling was hailed, at the time, as a breakthrough in feminist ju- 
risprudence. In a single stroke the court recognized that the genderless 
“person” was, in fact, a man and that women might experience things 
differently, thus also recognizing gender difference and affording a pre- 
sumption in favor of women. But at the same time it reified men’s putative 
perception of the potentially hostile environment, essentially reasoning 
that a “reasonable man” would never see or experience what would be 
so obvious to a reasonable woman. As the courts saw it, real men are 
impervious to harassment. 

Further, the court assumed that while women and “persons” may be 
different from each other, all men are the same. Can men be different 
from one another and still be men? Recent decisions regarding sexual 
harassment pit the protection of women against First Amendment claims 
of free speech (Robinson v. Jacksonville Shipyards [1991]) and establish 
institutional liability for failure to remedy the harassment. In Davis y. 
Monroe County Board of Education (1999), for example, the court estab- 
lished a school’s liability if it fails to prevent or to alleviate harassment of 
girls by boys. Again, boys will be boys, the courts assumed, and schools 
would now have to protect girls from what boys will naturally do. But 
since that case concerned a school’s financial liability, we will focus here 
on the more constitutionally controversial case, Bethel School District no. 
403 v. Fraser (1986). 

This case involves a high school student in Washington State who made 
a speech at a voluntary assembly on behalf of a friend who was running 
for student body. The assembly was held during school hours and was 
attended by approximately six hundred students, many of whom were 
fourteen-year-olds. During the entire speech, Matthew N. Fraser referred 
to his candidate in terms of an elaborate, graphic, and explicit sexual 
metaphor. Some of the students at the assembly hooted and yelled during 
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the speech, some mimicked the sexual activities alluded to in the speech, 
and others appeared to be bewildered and embarrassed. Among his com- 
ments, Fraser said: “I know a man who is firm—he’s firm in his pants, 
he’s firm in his shirt, his character is firm—but most of all, his belief in 
you, the students of Bethel, is firm. . . . Jeff Kuhlman is a man who takes 
his point and pounds it in. If necessary, he’ll take an issue and nail it to 
the wall. He doesn’t attack things in spurts—he drives hard, pushing and 
pushing until finally—he succeeds. . . . Jeff is a man who will go to the 
very end—even the climax, for each and every one of you” (Bethel School 
District no. 403 v. Fraser [1986], 688). 

The morning after the assembly, the assistant principal called Fraser 
into her office and notified him that the school considered his speech to 
have been a violation of the school’s disruptive conduct rule, which pro- 
hibited conduct that substantially interfered with the educational process, 
including the use of obscene, profane language or gestures. After he ad- 
mitted that he had deliberately used sexual innuendo in the speech, Fraser 
was informed that he would be suspended for three days and that his 
name would be removed from the list of candidates for graduation speaker 

` at the school’s commencement exercises. Fraser filed suit in federal district 
court, alleging a violation of his First Amendment right to freedom of 
speech. The court held that the school’s sanctions violated the First 
Amendment, that the school’s disruptive conduct rule was unconstitu- 
tionally vague and overbroad, and that the removal of Fraser’s name from 
the graduation speaker’s list violated the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The Supreme Court reversed that decision. The opinion of the court, 
delivered by Justice Warren Burger and joined by four other judges, stated: 
“These fundamental values of ‘habits and manners of civility’ must, of 
course, include tolerance of divergent political and religious views, even 
when the views expressed may be unpopular. But these ‘fundamental’ 
values must also take into account consideration of the sensibilities of 
others, and in the case of a school, the sensibilities of fellow students” 
(Bethel School District no. 403 v. Fraser [1986], 678). 

Most revealing, however, was Burger’s reasoning about why such sexual 
speech should be curtailed: “The pervasive sexual innuendo in Fraser’s 
speech was plainly offensive to both teachers and students—indeed to any 
mature person. By glorifying male sexuality, and in its verbal content, the 
speech was acutely insulting to teenage girl students. The speech could 
well be seriously damaging to its less mature audience, many of whom 
were only 14 years old and on the threshold of awareness of human 
sexuality” (Bethel School District no. 403 v. Fraser [1986], 678). In addition 
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to the fact that such a decision may be offensive to some women who 
feel that they need no protection from lewd and lascivious descriptions 
of male sexuality, Burger’s comments naturalized a specific form of male 
sexuality as normal. The court thus reinforced stereotypical notions of 
women as having no sexual agency and reinforced sex as a male domain. 
His condemnation of “glorified male sexuality” admits to little, if any, 
variation among men in how they choose to express themselves sexually. 

Burger’s statement reflects unexamined inequality based on gender. 
Male sexuality is almost always glorified; it is the standard by which most 
individuals understand and define sex. As Catharine A. MacKinnon states, 
“the fact that male power has power means that the interests of male 
sexuality construct what sexuality as such means, including the standard 
way it is allowed and recognized to be felt and expressed and experienced, _ 
in a way that determines women’s biographies, including sexual ones” 
(1989, 129). This is not to suggest that Burger is a radical feminist de- 
constructing male dominance. But his comments bring to light the ways 
in which male sexuality is continually glorified and relatively unchallenged, 
rarely taking into account “the consideration of the sensibilities of others,” 
that is, women and “other” men. Ironically, in an attempt to tame the 
repercussions of a society that confounds and recklessly promotes sex, 
Burger has inadvertently implicated and acknowledged the male standard 
by which we all, both woman and men, gauge and live out our sexuality. 

While patronizing to women and girls, this ruling is also insulting to 
men. When the court states that it is insulting to girls (leaving out boys), 
the suggestion is that boys can take it and that it is “normal” for boys to 
talk about sex in such a manner. Boys will be boys—and they should be— 
as long as there are no “ladies” present. Fraser’s reference to abrupt, 
nonrelational sex hardly “glorifies male sexuality”; in fact, his references 
tend to demean it. And the Supreme Court is now on record endorsing 
precisely such a sexuality as normal and natural. 


Same-sex sexual harassment Goluszek v. H. P. Smith (1988) 
But what of men who do not conform to that stereotypic view of mas- 
culinity and male sexuality? Are they to be afforded constitutional pro- 
tection? For some time, the answer from the bench was a resounding 
“no.” But a recent case (Oncale v. Sundowner Offshore Services, Inc. 
[1996]), which we will discuss in our conclusion, may offer some signs 
of hope. Prior to the Supreme Court decision in the Omcale case, though, 
same-sex harassment as gender harassment received no judicial notice. 
In 1988, Anthony Goluszek brought a sexual harassment suit against 
his employer, H. P. Smith, under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
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1964. Goluszek worked as an electronic maintenance mechanic at H. P. 
Smith, a paper manufacturer, in Illinois. He was a single male and lived 
with his mother. The court found that he was sexually very unsophisti- 
cated, with “little or no sexual experience,” and was “abnormally sensitive 
to comments pertaining to sex” (Goluszek v. H. P. Smith [1988], 1452). 
In his nearly all-male workplace, he was constantly harassed by fellow 
workers.° 

Goluszek’s night supervisor told him that he needed to “get married 
and get some of that soft pink smelly stuff that’s between the legs of a 
women.” The following year, 1979, Goluszek reported a complaint to 
the same supervisor about a comment referring to a female coworker who 
“fucks.” The supervisor’s response was that if “Goluszek did not fix a 
machine, they would get Carla Drucker to fix Tony [Goluszek]... . 
Operators periodically asked Goluszek if he had gotten any ‘pussy’ or had 
oral sex.. . . [They] showed him pictures of nude women, told him they 
would get him ‘fucked,’ accused him of being gay or bisexual, and made 
other sex-related comments. The operators also poked him in the buttocks 
with a stick” (Goluszck v. H. P. Smith [1988], 1453-54). 

When Goluszek confronted his fellow employees and demanded that 
supervisors take some action, they dismissed their sexual comments as 
“mere ‘shop talk.’” This undisputedly hostile environment continued and 
went unabated for several years. During the same time period Goluszek 
began to receive warnings, reprimands, and suspensions for tardiness and 
missed work, which eventually led to grounds for his release. He sued for 
sexual harassment, retaliatory discharge, and discrimination based on na- 
tional origin. 

The court sided with Goluszek’s employers and threw out claims of same- 
sex sexual harassment. The U.S. District Court granted summary judgment 
to H. P. Smith on the sexual harassment and national origin claims (although 
it found some grounds for the retaliation claim). The district court claimed 
that Title VI was designed to remedy discrimination “stemming from an 
imbalance of power and an abuse of that imbalance by the powerful which 


“In another case, Polly » Houston Lighting and Power Company (1993) (and IBEW, 
Local Union No. 66 7 Houston Lighting and Powsr Co. [1997]), the plainnff, Norman Polly, 
made simular allegations of same-sex sexual harassment and employer indifference. Polly was 
employed by Houston Lighting as a member of a traveling group of repeirmen. He was 
repeatedly harassed by fellow employees who berated him with homophobic taunts and 
grabbed and squeezed his genitals; one forced a broom handle against his rectum Polly was 
fired for failing to report to work as ordered. He had already filed three charges of sexual 
harassment with the EEOC He brought suit against Houston Lighting. The company, in 
turn, sued his union, which had demanded Polly’s reinstatement at an arbitranion hearing. 
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results in discrimination-against a discrete and vulnerable group” (Golssnek 
n. H. P. Smith [1988], 1456). Since men are not a vulnerable group, no 
sexual harassment could be said to have occurred. Had Goluszek been a 
woman, no doubt H. P. Smith would have taken action to alleviate the 
harassment. But as a man, he was not protected. 


Making masculinities visible 

When is a man not a man? When he’s not a “real” man is when other 
men challenge his masculinity. In the Goluszek case, the courts condoned 
the harassment because Goluszek was a male who was mistreated because 
he was insufficiently manly, which is not constitutionally protected. Be- 
cause he was a man biologically meant that he could not seek protection, 
despite the fact that he was not a “real” man. 

To us, however, what is interesting is that, in so ruling, the court 
inscribes a certain vision of masculinity as the norm—physically aggressive, 
sexually crude and repulsive, predatory, nonrelational, vulgar, and violent. 
Any man who refuses to go along with this vision of sexuality has no 
remedy under law for what happens to him. “Goluszek may have been 
harassed ‘because’ he is a man,” the district court opined, “but that ha- 
rassment was not of a kind which created an anti-male environment in 
the workplace” (Goluseck v. H. P. Smith [1988], 1456). Yet the harassment 
did create an “anti-male environment”—at least for males who do not 
conform to a stereotypic definition of masculinity and male sexuality. The 
court here normalizes that stereotype so that any behavior that falls outside 
the stereotype’s boundaries is no longer counted as male. 

In that sense the case hinged on the court’s sociological myopia. The 
law protects someone who is targeted and who, “but for sex,” would not 
have been targeted. In order to have an actionable claim, the plaintiffs 
must prove that they were harassed because of their sex—“whether,” in 
the words of Title VII, “the harasser treats a member or members of one 
sex differently from members of the other sex” (EEOC Compliance Man- 
wat [1987], 3). Thus an indiscriminate harasser who treats members of 
both genders equally badly would not be liable for any action under Title 
VII (see, e.g., Johnson 1994). 

The anomaly of rejecting same-sex sexual harassment becomes clearer 
if we add one hypothetical fact to either the Polly v. Houston Lighting and 
Power Company (1993) or Goluszek v. H. P. Smith (1988) case. Assume 
that a female employee had witnessed the events that occurred and filed 
a claim of sexual harassment based on the hostile work environment. If 
the same events had occurred and were simply witnessed by a woman, 
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the woman probably would have a cognizable claim for a sexually hostile 
work environment. Thus, while the female bystander could recover for 
sexual harassment, the direct male victim would not have a remedy (Levit 
1998, 117). 

By claiming that same-sex sexual harassment could occur if the person 
being harassed were gay, the courts further confused sexual desire with 
sexual harassment because of gender. It matters not at all whether the 
harassers were heterosexual or homosexual, and it is surely not the case 
that such harassment was motivated by lust—the two criteria the courts 
seem to have used in opposite-sex harassment cases (see Coombs 1999, 
125). But surely gender is what underlies the harassment of Goluszek and 
Polly—not the sexual desires of the harassers or the targets (see, c.g., 
Gruber and Morgan 2004). Goluszek and Polly were gender noncon- 
formists, acting in nonstereotypical ways that embody the very multiplicity 
of masculinities that social and behavioral sciences have been document- 
ing. These two cases were cases of gender harassment in which the ha- 
rassers acted as a form of gender police, punishing those who transgress 
the hegemonic stereotypes (Brake 1999). The courts reinforced those 
stereotypes by arguing that the targets of such harassment deserved what 
they got. 

Yet there are signs that the Supreme Court, at least, has begun to 
acknowledge a multiplicity of masculinities and that those who do not 
conform to stereotypical notions of gender may themselves be entitled to 
constitutional protection. The Supreme Court’s decision in Oncale r. Sun- 
downer Offshore Services, Inc. (1998) provides a final case in point and 
suggests a hopeful direction in which such legal cases may proceed. 

In August 1991, Joseph Oncale was employed by Sundowner Offshore 
Services as a deckhand worker on an offshore oil rig. Only men were 
employed on the rig. Crew members spent up to seven straight days on 
the rig and then received seven days off. Early on in Oncale’s employment, 
his supervisor and others began making sexual comments and threatened 
to rape him. Eventually, they assaulted him. One man placed his penis on 
the back of Oncale’s neck; another shoved a bar of soap into his buttocks. 
After his complaints were ignored by the company, Oncale quit in fear of 
further sexual assault. The district court ‘and circuit courts found no 
grounds for a same-sex sexual harassment case, stating, “Mr. Oncale, a 
male, has no cause of action under Title VI for harassment by male co- 
workers” (Oncale v. Sundowner Offshore Services, Inc. [1996], app. 106). 

The Supreme Court reversed in 1998 and, for the first time, found 
that sexual harassment may indeed occur among members of the same 
sex. In a short, unanimous opinion, Justice Antonin Scalia, speaking for 
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the court, made clear that members of a group may, indeed, discriminate 
against members of that sanie group and that sexual harassment need not 
be motivated by sexual desire to be understood as sexual harassment (i.c., 
harassment on the basis of sex). 

It is premature to argue that the Oncale r. Sundowner decision represents 
a transformation of legal attitudes, auguring an era in which multiple mas- 
culinities may be acknowledged and gender nonconformity might be pro- 
tected. But the decision throws into stark relief the ways in which prior 
courts, by refusing to acknowledge multiple masculinities, assumed and 
therefore reified a narrow, outdated, and indeed defamatory definition of 

We have tried to demonstrate how a one-dimensional understanding 
of masculinity has deleterious consequences for not only men but women, 
too. The consequences for women are numerous; at the bare minimum, 
this understanding assumes that women will—and should—continue to 
shoulder child-care responsibilities while remaining ever vigilant against 
male sexual aggression. 

The assumption that this stereotypical definition of masculinity—sexually 
omnivorous and predatory, violent and aggressive, risk taking and emo- 
tionally disconnected, and uninterested in family life and in health—is the 
“normal” way for men to behave reproduces inequalities based on gender, 
both between women and men and among men. Until the courts can 
fully embrace these multiple masculinities, they will remain an unsafe 
harbor for both women and “other” men who do not conform to the 
hegemonic form of masculinity. 


Department of Soctolagy 
SUNY at Stony Brook 
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Jackle Stacey 


Masculinity, Masquerade, and Genetic Impersonation: 
Gattaca’s Queer Vislons 


n the opening sequence of Gattaca (1997), an enigmatic scene of min- 

imalist formal beauty gradually becomes a display of the shedding of 

abject bodily detritus for the purpose of an elaborate disguise. In the 
first few shots of the film, the excessive visual magnification of nail clip- 
pings, strands of hair, and flakes of skin effects a visual deception upon 
the audience: the nails look like large crescent-shaped pieces of frosted 
glass, the hair like lengths of rubber piping, the shower of skin like a 
beautiful snowfall. Initially unidentifiable, these gigantic bodily fragments 
fall in slow motion, hitting the ground with a thudding vibration as they 
eventually settle on a luminous blue surface that fills the screen. The 
exquisite visual poise of the mise-en-scène is underscored by Michael Ny- 
man’s melancholic, minimalist music, which completes the seductive aes- 
thetic of tranquility and perfection governing the scene. As the magni- 
fication lessens, the human source of these falling objects is slowly revealed: 
a chin is being shaved; a rather androgynous chest is being scrubbed; 
muscular arms are being abraded. A male figure is shown vigorously and 
painfully discarding all these external bodily traces in a cubicle bathed in 
deep blue light; he leaves the shower room and, with a gesture suggesting 
the case of daily habit, turns on the incinerator inside it to obliterate all 
evidence of his physical presence. This ritual cleansing then starts to look 
like something else: the work of disguise. The man takes two medical 
infusion bags from a refrigerator; he attaches one to his now hairless upper 
leg at the level usually reserved for a garter belt and injects a sample of 
the blood from the other into a pocket in a false fingertip, which he 


I would like to thank the following people for their generous comments on earlier vermons 
of this article: Lauren Berlant, Claudia Castañeda, Laura Doan, Sarah Franklin, Hilary Hinds, 
Amelia Jones, Maureen McNeil, Michael Nyman, Andrew Quick, Celia Roberts, and all the 
participants at the “Biotechnology, Philosophy, and Sex” conference in Ljubljana, Slovenia, 
2002; the “Missing Links/Cybercultures and Cyborgs” conference in Odense, Denmark, 
2002; and the “Media and Cultural Studies” seminar at the University of Sunderland, Eng- 
land, 2002. 
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adheres to the index finger of his right hand, using an eyebrow brush to 
secure the edges. His routine complete, he drives to work at Gattaca, a 
space exploration center. 

Gattaca is a film about a genetically defective man, Vincent (Ethan 
Hawke), who disguises himself as a genetically perfect one, Jerome (Jude 
Law). Its opening scene rehearses a disorienting visual deceit that con- 
denses the film’s more general exploration of the artifice of masculine 
perfection in the age of genetic engineering. These hypermagnified shots 
of bodily fragments foreshadow the film’s more general investigation of 
the relationship between scientific and cinematic technologies. The sci- 
entific and cinematic gazes merge as microscopic magnification and ex- 
treme close-up shots combine in this credit sequence to bring us close 
enough to these corporeal fragments to feel as if we could almost touch 
them.! Seeing the body so close up and yet misrecognizing it so profoundly 
invites contemplation of the relationship between seeing and knowing, 
between observable corporeal surfaces and the identities beneath them. 
Should we trust the knowledge promised by visual technologies? To what 
extent can they deliver the truth of a person’s identity? For if these close- 
up shots offer the promise of truth through the magnified and slowed- 
down image, they do so, ultimately, only to undermine its certainty: more 
vision, in this film, often leads to less knowledge, to distortion, to mis- 
reading, and even to a reversal of perception.? What appears under the 
microscopic cinematic gaze as a beautiful snow scene is transformed into 
a shower of discarded dead skin by a slight shift in visual perspective. The 
slowing down of time combines with the magnification of objects to 
transform bodily abjection into aesthetically pleasing abstraction. And as 
the whole trajectory of the film demonstrates, visual evidence and genetic 
evidence are not seamless equivalents, nor are they reliably transparent, 
both are open to manipulation and susceptible to the indeterminacies of 
interpretation. Even where genetic engineering promises to make biology 
definitively predictive, image and identity cannot simply be read from 
technology; they must be achieved through it. In Gattaca, identity is not 
a straightforward question of image or even of embodiment; rather, it is 
informatic. Identity here is a question of convincing your audience that 


1 The touchability of the image here is reminiscent of what Laura Marks (2000) has 
called a “haptic” quality. 

2 The relationships among technology, surveillance, and knowledge are a familiar theme 
in science fiction, c.g., n Adsworsty Report (2002). For cultural analyses of science fiction 
film more generally, see Kuhn 1990, 1999; Penley et al 1991; Sobchack 1997; Telotte 1999; 
Wood 2002. 
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the genetic screening technologies designed to return the sign of the body 
to transparency make human interpretation unnecessary. 

Set in the not-too-distant future, Gastaca is a dystopian science fiction 
thriller offering a fantasy of a rigidly hierarchical society in which genetic 
screening and selection brutally govern the fate of individuals. People’s 
DNA can be tested from envelopes they have licked, hands they have 
shaken, mouths they have kissed, eyelashes they have shed. For a fee, 
anyone can use a strand of hair to have a potential sexual partner sequenced 
in a matter of minutes, to match for genetic compatibility. This is a wodd 
in which the blood test has replaced the police interrogation and the urine 
test has replaced the job interview. The inequalities that result from these 
genetic selections are presented most sharply in the space agency, Gattaca. 
Here, valids (those selected from genetically superior embryos) occupy 
the high-status positions and are valued for their exceptional intellectual 
and physical attributes, while those not preselected, the in-valids, a term 
with obvious connotations of physical inferiority, constitute the team of 
` cleaners that services the building and its employees. Gattaca presents the 
nightmare of a new form of segregated workforce whose classification 
seems to have made perversely irrelevant the traditional antidemocratic 
hierarchies of race, class, and gender: in this world of genetic normativity, 
even white middle-class men like Vincent can be destined for repetitive, 
menial labor.* Motivated by sibling rivalry, however, he proves his brother, 
his father, and the scientists wrong (but his mother right), defying the 
limits of his genetically predicted future by becoming a space navigator 
at Gattaca. The means to this rebellious end is the adoption of the genetic 
identity of a valid—Jerome Eugene Morrow—an Olympic-standard swim- 
mer whose genetic code is practically perfect but whose accident abroad 
has left him wheelchair bound. 

The quest for genetic perfection that governs Gattaca’s dystopian fan- 
tasy is articulated through the film’s fascination with visual perfection (see 
fig. 1). As David Kirby has written, “Visually GATTACA conveys an an- 
tiseptic world that has been purged of imperfections. . . . [The sets] show 
a sterile and blemish-free world filled with smooth stainless steel surfaces” 
(Kirby 2000, 204). The preoccupation with visual perfection within a 
world of genetic normativity is centrally elaborated through Vincent’s 
disguise as Jerome. Vincent imitates visual perfection by impersonating 
Jerome (whose embodiment of desirability is amplified by the casting of 


* As Kaja Silverman (1991) has argued in relation to Blade Renner (1982), slavery 
separated from race provides a fertile fantasy for the threat of replication in science fichon 
film. 





s. S. t 
Figure 1 The musc-en-scéne us governed by a genetic aesthetic of a particular visual per- 
fection (symmetry, order, repetition, balance), as exemplified here in Gattaca’s gymnanum. 
Courtesy of the Brinsh Film Institute. Color vermon available as an online enhancement 


Jude Law) and by displaying the exacting precision of disguise necessary 
to avoid genetic detection. The opening scene shows Vincent’s daily phys- 
ical transformation into Jerome as a spectacle of identity production. And 
yet, in so doing, it displays for the cinema audience precisely the deceit 
that genetic screening promises to eradicate. In order to imitate Jerome’s 
genetic perfection, Vincent changes both his outward appearance to ap- 
proximate Jerome’s image and his “informatic code” by substituting the 
bodily markers of Jerome’s genetic information (blood, urine, skin, hair) 
for his own. In this spectacle, the technologies of imitation are set against 
the technologies of genetic testing. With Jerome’s assistance, Vincent 
becomes master of the image and master of deception. Artifice is their 
greatest ally against genetic determinism. 

If the veracity of visual evidence is destabilized in Gattaca, so too is 
the veracity of the body as the guarantor of the apparent truths of gender, 
genealogy, and’kinship. In placing Vincent and Jerome’s criminal decep- 
tion at the heart of the discrepancy between visual evidence and genetic 
evidence (between the image and information), the film arguably undoes 
the singularity of masculine sovereignty and queers traditional forms of 
kinship as much as it does conventional forms of vision.* Biogenetic in- 


4 Bor a discussion of alternative kinship modes within lesbian, gay, and queer communities, 
see Weston 1991. 
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heritance is displaced through the rejection of genetic normativity as the 
audience gradually becomes privy to the alternative bonds of relatedness 
and forms of intimacy between the two men. For the production of Vin- 
cent and Jerome’s shared bodily substances requires the improvisation of 
an intermasculine kinship with a distinctly queer feel.5 In their reinvention 
of the blood tie as genetic impersonation, Vincent and Jerome unite 
against normative injustice in their new form of shared embodiment.® Like 
the male “couples” in Rope (1948) and Swoon (1992), Vincent and Jerome 
are locked into a sometimes claustrophobic mutual dependence; their 
combined ingenuity is required to execute their crime successfully. But 
unlike the couples in Rope and Swoon, Vincent and Jerome are tied to 
each other through a commitment to a new, shared fabricated persona 
(one gives his body, the other his dream), and thus their loyalty to each 
other is always also a loyalty to themselves. Their embodied deception 
defies both the conventions of masculine singularity and the deterministic 
laws of the new genetics through a reconceptualization of identity beyond 
traditional definitions of genealogy, gender, and heterosexuality.” 

In this sense, although Gattaca is not strictly a cloning film, such as 
Multiplicity (1996), Alien Resurrection (1997), and Star Wars II: Attack 
of the Clomes (2002), it nevertheless shares a preoccupation with tech- 
nologies of duplication and a fascination with deviant forms of related- 
ness." While rejecting the injustice of genetic determinism, the film nev- 
ertheless stages a cinematic vision of cloning through the imitative 
replication of masculine perfection. Vincent becomes Jerome’s clone in- 
sofar as he successfully passes as genetically perfect at Gattaca. The play 
with narrative tensions around passing (will Vincent be caught?) rehearses 
the familiar generic concern of science fiction with the problem of the 
authenticity of identity and the suspense around detection; it also, of 
course, rehearses a set of associations with the homosexual closet.’ In the 
face of their possible discovery, Vincent and Jerome’s mutual loyalty and 
devotion to their secret commitment are repeatedly tested and ultimately 
strengthened. The intimate exchanges between the two men (of fluids, 


* I am grateful to Lauren Berlant for suggesting the term ssepropisatiom here. 

* For a recent analysis of the blood tie and kinship theory, see Franklin and McKinnon 
2001. 

$ I am indebted to the “Postmodern Genealogies” reading group at Lancaster University 
for discussions about queer kinship and shared bodily substances. 

s For an analysis of the queer doning of Ripley in Ahen Resserrection (1997), sec Stacey 
2003 

? The suspense about who is authennc and who is arnficial is endlessly rehearsed in 
science fiction film, most famously perhaps in Blade Runner (1982) 
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of knowledge, of dreams, of identities) expose the limits of their individual 
autonomy and push to the surface the mutuality of their improvised em- 
bodiment. In cloning Jerome, the two men enter the terrain not only of 
queer kinship but also of homoeroticism. Passing and cloning (with their 
obvious homosexual connotations) are only two dimensions of the queer 
implications of the criminal intimacy of genetic deception in this film. 

In this article, I focus on the ways in which these multiple queer im- 
provisations are set in tension with the more traditional cinematic orga- 
nization of sexual difference. The combination of the display of the artifice 
of a masculine impersonation with the queering of kinship in a post- 
genealogical age makes this film interesting for feminist analysis. For while 
Vincent’s disguise requires a consideration of the operations of sexual 
difference in this spectacle of masculine artifice, the intimacy of his col- 
laboration with Jerome as master of genetic disguise calls for queer theory 
to unravel the homoeroticism of impersonation and new loyalties of queer 
kinship. Taking Gattaca as my central text, I shall examine the problem 
of rendering masculinity an authentic, stable identity when it is produced 
as a jointly authored technological achievement of genetic disguise be- 
tween two male collaborators.’ 


Theorizing the masquerade 

The display of artifice in the cinema has been widely debated within 
feminist film theory through the concept of masquerade.”’ Within the 
psychoanalytic version of these debates, feminists have claimed that the 
masquerade is not only closely connected to femininity but is also in- 
extricable from its cultural ascription within patriarchal representational 
systems such as Hollywood cinema. According to such a model, mas- 
culinity can only be designated a place outside the performance of the 
masquerade.” Feminist film theorists, most notably Mary Ann Doane 
({1982] 1991a, [1988-89] 1991b), have reread psychoanalyst Joan Ri- 


© There is now a vast literature that builds on the earlier work of Richard Dyer (1982) 
and Steve Neale (1983) on the construction of masculinity as spectacle. For more recent 
analyses, scc Cohan and Hark 1993; Kirkham and Thumum 1993; Tasker 1993; Lehman 
2001; Holmlund 2002. 

n Claire Johnston (1975) first used the term masgusrads to analyze the place of woman 
in film; for a detailed genealogy of the uses of the psychoanalytic term maæsguerads in film 
theory during the 1970s and 1980s, sec Fletcher 1988. 

n Tn her famous 1929 essay, “Womanliness as Masquerade,” Joan Riviere discusses the 
case of a female academic who exaggerated her femininity following successful public-speaking 
engagements as a way to contradict her “theft” of masculine authority ([1929] 1986) 
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viere’s original 1929 case to argue that theorizing “femininity as mas- 
querade” might provide a means to explain the constraints of the place 
of “woman as image” within a sign system governed by the law of the 
paternal signifier. Riviere explored the idea that “women who wish for 
masculinity may put on a mask of womanliness to avert anxiety and the 
retribution feared from men” (Riviere [1929] 1986, 35). Importantly, 
Doane argues, there is a “curious blend of activity and passivity in mas- 
querade (Riviere’s patient actively strives to produce herself as the passive 
image of male attention)” and there is a “corresponding blurring of the 
opposition between production and reception” ([1988-89] 1991b, 39). 
For Doane, the concept of the masquerade highlights a crucial contra- 
diction “insofar as it attributes to the woman the distance, alienation and 
divisiveness of self (which is constitutive of subjectivity in psychoanalysis) 
rather than the closeness and excessive presence which are the logical 
outcome of the psychoanalytic drama of sexualized linguistic difference” 
([1988-89] 1991b, 37). Doane emphasizes here how central reading and 
interpretation are to understanding both masquerade and femininity. 
Thus, although the masquerade “is also haunted by a masculine standard, 
masculinity as measure is not internal to the concept itself. . . . Rather, 
in masquerade, masculinity is present as the context provoking the pa- 
tient’s reaction-formation” (Doane [1988—89] 1991b, 39). Masculinity’s 
relationship to masquerade is thus placed outside the concept itself and 
takes form only in producing the reaction in the audience or the 
readership." 

If duplicity through artifice has had such a strongly feminine set of 
connotations within feminist film theory, how might we interpret the 
masculine imitation of masculinity in a film such as Gattaca, in which two 
male characters combine their ingenuity and their resources to produce 
a deceptive image of genetic perfection?’ In the opening scene discussed 
above, a spectacle of fetishistic bodily cleanliness and grooming, such 
attention to the detail of a man’s bodily transformation establishes an 
immediate association with femininity: that is, an identity achieved 
through the labor of producing a perfect body using whatever artifice is 
available and bearing whatever pain is necessary. In this scene, a number 
of close-up shots of Vincent’s body confirm these more general feminine 
connotations: the smooth, hairless skin, the somewhat androgynous chest, 
the positioning and attachment of the urine bag as if it were a garter belt, 


13 Ror a detailed discusnon of masculinity and masquerade, see also Studlar 1996. 
For discussions of the display of the masculine body through imrtation and disguise, 
see Cohan 1992, 397, and Holmlund 1993 
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the delicate and expert use of the eyebrow brush. Moreover, there is a 
deeper association here based on the troubling potential for disguise in 
an identity premised on artifice. For if the work of femininity is not only 
to produce an image but thereby to achieve an identity, the figure of the 
woman can be cast as the site for endless suspicion. Taking its most treach- 
erous form in the figure of the femme fatale, the deployment of a physical 
image to effect a disguise is a move associated with the deceit of femininity. 
In this scene, the scrupulous shedding of hair and skin to produce a 
smooth, less legible surface and the meticulous attachment of blood and 
urine from refrigerated infusion bags all imply. that the end product of 
this ritual is some kind of deception. 

Vincent’s impersonation of Jerome is potentially feminizing not only 
as a prosthetic spectacle but also in its clear intention as criminal disguise. 
As Doane points out, Riviere repeatedly associates the masquerade with 
theft and “stolen goods,” since womanliness as masquerade covers the 
theft of masculinity (Riviere [1929] 1986, 38). In Gattaca, Vincent is 
not only associated with fraud, but, more significantly, his deception is 
narratively tied in to a murder. The connection between Vincent and 
criminality is elaborated in a number of ways: the sight of the murder of 
one of Gattaca’s directors coincides with the dissolve into an extended 
flashback in which Vincent’s voice-over explains the history of his fraud- 
ulent identity to the audience; as the murder investigation accelerates, 
detectives (headed, unbeknownst to the audience, by Vincent’s valid 
brother, Anton) and their genetic screening devices threaten the continued 
success of his disguise; moreover, his colleague and, later, lover, Irene 
(Uma Thurman), becomes suspicious that Vincent did in fact murder the 
director. The exploration of Vincent’s deception thus becomes narratively 
inextricable from the investigation of the murder. Vincent is structurally 
placed in the traditional position of the femme fatale—through its disguise, 
his body is potentially associated with treachery. 

In imitating Jerome, Vincent has “stolen” a masculinity that is not his 
own. Does Vincent thereby somehow inhabit the traditionally feminine 
place of the one who performs the image for the other? How is this 
spectacle gendered if it displays an imitation of a better masculinity? In 
her original essay, Doane wrote, “The masquerade, in flaunting femininity, 
holds it at a distance. Womanliness is a mask that can be worn or removed. 
The masquerade’s resistance to patriarchal positioning would therefore lie 
in its denial of the production of femininity as closeness, as presence-to- 
itself, as, precisely, imagistic.. . . To masquerade is to manufacture a lack 
in the form ofa certain distance between oneself and one’s image” (Doane 
[1982] 1991a, 25-26). If, as Judith Butler has argued, “Riviere’s text 
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offers a way to reconsider the question: What is masked by masquerade?” 
(Butler 1990, 53), it is tempting to read the production of Vincent’s 
imitative masculinity in Gastaca as the reverse of Doane’s description: 
producing a closeness to the image that masculinity usually lacks, closing 
the gap between the self and the image usually reserved for femininity, 
or as the feminizing mask that sutures image and identity through genetic 
disguise." But here the limits of the concept of masquerade become ap- 
parent: with their exclusively visual emphasis, theories of masquerade can- 
not capture the dynamics of genetic disguise at stake in Gattaca. Passing 
through masquerade, Vincent perfects not only the image but also the 
legibility of the code. Confirming the importance of Doane’s emphasis 
on interpretation in the case of femininity as masquerade and yet moving 
beyond the image as the exclusive site of the production of identity, genetic 
disguise here confounds the formulations of such theories. Vincent’s im- 
itation of genetic perfection is not so much a feminizing masquerade as 
an imposture of informatics that turns inside out the meaning of identity. 
If identity is now to be legible as a genetic code, new technologies of 
interpretation open up possibilities of interference and intervention. Bio- 
genetic mimesis becomes the new disavowal of authenticity. 

This twist to the status of the image in Gattaca problematizes any 
straightforward reading of Vincent’s disguise as simply a feminizing mas- 
querade. Throughout the film, the promise of the truth of visual evidence 
is subtly undermined even as it is reiterated: close-up shots of fragments 
of the human body refer back to the credit sequence, where the micro- 
scopic modes of spectatorship produce a striking proximity to the image 
but do so ambiguously. In a world in which everyone’s genetic code can 
be technologically translated into a visual image (the genetic identification 
card shows the person’s name, DNA sequence, and photograph), the 
authorities are so sure of the infallibility of their techniques of surveillance 
that no one actually looks at photographs any more. As the broker who 
introduces Vincent and Jerome says, “When was the last time anybody 
looked at a photograph?” While surveillance technologies are intended 
for social regulation, their ubiquity introduces new possibilities for dis- 
guise; as Hillel Schwartz writes: “In a world of proliferant degrees and 
diplomas, impostors have more room than ever to move on from one 
half-life to the next. These days embossed papers substitute for person- 
hood, identification cards for identity, licences for learning” (1996, 71). 
The proliferation of information renders looking redundant. Turning their 
domestic apartment into a stylish cloning laboratory, Vincent and Jerome 


™ For a discussion of “female masculintty” in film, sec Halberstam 1998. 





Figure 2 Vincent (Ethan Hawke) transforms himself into the new Jerome, the embodiment 
of genetic perfecnon Courtesy of the Botsh Film Insntute Color version available as an 
online enhancement. 


succeed in an elaborate deception that plays the blind spots of the scientific 
gaze back to the corporate authorities at Gattaca, dodging the scrutiny 
of the scientific gaze by hiding in the shadows of its own occlusions. 


Masculinity as singularity 

The instability of visual evidence in Gattaca can be read as an analogue 
to the film’s exploration of masculine desire. On the one hand, it is Vin- 
cent’s highly conventional masculine drive and ambition that propel the 
narrative forward and his success that brings satisfactory narrative closure. 
As the surveillance tightens, the new Jerome becomes tougher and more 
determined: as Jerome, he becomes invincible (not-Vincent; see fig. 2). 
His potentially feminizing self-fabrication operates in the service of his 
masculine desire for sovereignty and agency. And yet, on the other hand, 
there is also a challenge to the stability of the all-seeing, all-knowing 
masculine spectator position. For each time we might feel seduced by the 
fantasy of panoptic vision through our shared point of view with the 
protagonist, our omnipotent delusions are thwarted, not only as Vincent 
himself faces the next unexpected challenge but also as we are dislodged 
from the security of such an alignment. For example, the surprising dis- 
covery that the detective in charge of the murder investigation is Vincent’s 
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younger brother, Anton, reveals that our hero has been hiding something 
even from us. Moreover, although the film deploys typical Hollywood 
techniques (such as flashback and voice-over) in order to position the 
spectator with Vincent, this is undermined by the lack of a sense of emo- 
tional depth to Vincent’s interiority. Like the forms of its presentation, 
Vincent’s subjectivity remains a convention. 

Similarly, although the narrative is structured around Vincent’s desire 
to achieve heroic status and to prove the justice of meritocracy, the film’s 
own awareness of this as a convention of masculinity confounds its 
straightforward alignment with spectatorial pleasure. Vincent’s desire for 
autonomous agency is presented precisely as his desire; it never fully be- 
comes his identity. For as we shall see, Vincent never fully inhabits “valid” 
masculinity; he never fully becomes the author of his new identity as 
Jerome. The film’s repeated thwarting of Vincent’s desire to author his 
own success is a narrative device to produce suspense, and yet it has the 
cumulative effect of questioning the foundational drive behind it. Gattaca 
explores Vincent’s masculine drive and, in placing him outside the dom- 
inant eugenic values of his society, invites us to invest in the success of 
his deception, and yet in denying him agency in his final achievement, 
ultimately leaves Vincent’s desire for autonomy as a fantasy position. This 
works in conjunction with the way the film places him (along with Gattaca 
and its eugenic project) at one remove from the critical spectator position 
it establishes. For Vincent wants to be accepted by the very institution 
whose values his story has taught us to mistrust and abhor, and thus our 
position in relation to his success remains partially skeptical. Like the 
breathtaking scale of the monumentalist architecture or the impressive 
symmetry of the chrome interiors, Vincent’s ambition belongs to a mas- 
culine order that the film renders politically dubious, based as it is on an 
illusory fantasy of control, predictability, and order. The film presents this 
fantasy of masculinity through a series of reiterative performances, and in 
so doing it both animates masculine desire for omnipotence and disavows 
the credibility of these performances by locating them firmly within a 
cugenic aesthetic associated with dangerous delusions of totalitarianism 
and fascism. 

The modes of disjunctive temporality that operate in the film further 
mark the gap between Vincent’s desire and that of the spectator. For 
Gattaca is an all-too-familiar version of the future. Using clichéd fantasies 
of technoscientific endeavor from the “not-too-distant past” (such as 
rocket science and space travel), Gattaca presents the masculine desire 
governing the hierarchies of a genetically determinist world as an ironic 
reflection on the modernist vision of the earlier period in which they are 
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placed: the flashback to Vincent’s childhood offers sepia scenes of ste- 
reotypical 1950s family life, together with retro-style furniture, cars, and 
clothes; the use of space exploration as the mise-en-scène of masculine 
ambition plays with a now-outmoded notion of space travel as the “final 
frontier” for the progress of mankind. The image of a rocket launching 
into space (with which the film closes) to symbolize the final realization 
of Vincent’s dream places the spectator in the paradoxical temporality of 
being transported back to the future. 

Vincent’s masculinity in Gattaca is thus the rehearsal of a desire rather 
than the achievement of an identity. As Joan Copjec has pointed out, 
according to Jacques Lacan “no man can boast that he embodies this 
thing—masculinity. All pretensions of masculinity are then sheer impos- 
ture; just as every display of femininity is sheer masquerade” (Copjec 1994, 
234). Vincent’s genetic disguise makes him the impostor who exposes the 
more general facade of “authentic” masculinity. It is as much about the 
repetition of the impossibility of masculinity (as the invincible, autono- 
mous agent of events, as the original and the originator of meaning) as 
it is about the securing of its authentic form: “Impostures succeed because, 
not in spite, of their fictitiousness. They take wing with congenial cultural 
fantasies” (Schwartz 1996, 71). Vincent performs the pretense of mas- 
culinity, and his elaborate disguise is a cinematic enactment of the im- 
possibility of ever embodying its literal form. In short, Vincent is an 
impostor whose disguise reveals him to be surrounded by impostors. For 
Copjec, Lacan’s “desubstantialization of sex . . . has allowed us to per- 
ceive the fraudulence at the heart of every claim to positive sexual identity” 
(Copjec 1994, 234). Butler elaborates Lacan’s position thus: “[Lacan] 
poses the relation between the sexes in terms that reveal the speaking ‘T’ 
as a masculinized effect of repression, one which postures as an autono- 
mous and self-grounding subject, but whose very coherence is called into 
question by the sexual relation that it excludes in the process of identity 
formation. . . . The masculine subject only appears to originate meaning 
and thereby to signify. His seemingly self-grounded autonomy attempts 
to conceal the repression which is both its ground and the perpetual 
possibility of its own ungrounding” (Butler 1990, 44-45). In Gattaca, 
the masculine subject appears to originate not only meaning but also life 
itself.” The repression required for the fraudulence of identity to succeed 
is turned into a science. The maternal body, as Susan George has argued, 
is displaced by the genetic selection of embryos before they are implanted 


16 For a discusnoa of “life iteelf in the context of the new genetics, sce Franklin 2000, 
188-227. 
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into the woman’s body, rendering the mother marginal to reproduction 
(George 2001). Contrasting with the very physical scene of Vincent’s 
birth earlier in the film, which shows the sweat and pain of his mother 
in labor, Anton’s genetic selection shows four embryos imaged on a com- 
puter screen. Vincent’s parents must agree to the suggested selection of 
the chosen one, the singular promise of embodied perfection. The ge- 
neticist (like the manager at the company who will later reject Vincent as 
an in-valid before the job interview begins) is black, suggesting the sep- 
aration of eugenics from its racist past and cautioning against the new 
hierarchies beyond race that genetic normativity might produce. The dis- 
play of the four embryos on the screen alongside the recitation of the 
genetic information transforms reproduction from a scene of human risk 
and adventure into one of an exact predictable science and conception 
into a disembodied virtual selection of a known entity. Reproduction 
hereby becomes a form of authorship, as the masculine subject becomes 
the originator of meaning and paternity takes on the art of science.” 
The promise of genetic screening is to give a scientific certainty to the 
fantasy of authorship and autonomy that governs conventional masculinity. 
The film systematically presents but then undoes the foundations of such 
a fantasy through its exposure of the illusions of the predictive certainty 
of genetic codes. One by one, each of the genetic predictions whose truths 
have justified the structures of Gatteca’s unjust society is undermined: 
the genetically guaranteed peaceful director of Gattaca turns to murder 
to defend his galactic vision; the doctor at Gattaca has an in-valid son, 
despite all the technological means at his disposal; genetically perfect Je- 
rome wins only the silver medal and consequently attempts suicide (leaving 
him in a wheelchair); and valid Anton cannot match in-valid Vincent’s 
intellectual ingenuity or physical determination. These masculine subjects 
become the “impostors” against whom Vincent pits his willpower and his 
intelligence: Can he trick the director, can he become Jerome, can he beat 
Anton? In his fraudulent genetic identity, as the one who “postures as an 
autonomous and self-grounding subject” and yet can never be one, Vin- 
cent repeatedly performs his masculinity in relation to a series of masculine 
others who represent the threat of the “perpetual possibility of [his] own 
ungrounding” (Butler 1990, 45). The substance of his masculinity is 
tested through a series of challenges to the “masculine impostors” around 
Vincent who stand for the supposed genetic perfection of the valid sign. 


17 Rosu Braidotti offers a critique of how fantasies of reproductive technologies in scence 
fiction film have produced the reinvention of a paternity that allows the exduson of women 
from reproduction; see Bradotti 2002, 222-63. 
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Genetic perfection is the scientific equivalent of masculine singularity. 
As Marie-Luise Angerer (2000) has argued, from a Lacanian position the 
fraudulence of masculinity lies in its imagined singularity. The imposture 
of masculinity is the imagining of the self as singular, as “the one”—the 
only one. In Gastaca, Vincent rehearses this fantasy. Can he become the 
author of his own desired identity? Can he prove he is “the one”? But 
Vincent’s ambition to demonstrate the outstanding singularity of his mas- 
culinity, by pitting it against the superior claims of the valids, produces 
instead a relational identity, proving perfection in singularity to be an 
illusion. 


Impostors and Impersonators 

Nowhere is the singularity of Vincent’s heroic masculinity more clearly 
undone than in his collaboration with Jerome: it is not one but two men 
who defy the laws of genetic determinism in Gattaca. Vincent’s individual 
agency is dependent on a collaborative, relational masculinity, for this is 
not a single imposture but a døplicity—as this word suggests, this is a 
double vision. This twofold agency requires an investigation of Vincent 
not only as an impostor but also as an impersonator. In thinking about 
this distinction in relation to doubles (“imposture, the compulsive as- 
sumption of invented lives, and impersonation, the concerted assumption 
of another’s public identity” [Schwartz 1996, 72]), Schwartz writes: 
“Double agency, implying a singleminded performance of two opposed 
roles with silent devotion to a cause, is the impersonator’s stock in trade. 
. . . But impostors are unable to bear the burdens of double agency. 
Impersonation, not imposture, is at home with quiet deceit and may breed 
underground. Both may be impeccably costumed, yet in the final dressing 
down, impostors want attention and love, and we may betray them; im- 
personators want our money, our secrets, our family, and they betray us” 
(1996, 72-73). If the masculine impostor is the one who appears to have 
achieved the singularity of autonomy and self-grounding, then the mas- 
culine impersonator is the one who recognizes the paradox of the need 
for an other in order to achieve this illusion. In queer debates, Butler has 
famously drawn on Esther Newton’s work on drag queens in the United 
States to argue that “the structure of impersonation reveals one of the 
key fabricating mechanisms through which the social construction of gen- 
der takes place” (Butler 1990, 136-37)."* Claiming that “drag fully sub- 


18 Tn his work on Hollywood stars, Martin Shingler has pointed toward a theoretical 
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verts the distinction between inner and outer psychic space and effectively 
mocks both the expressive model of gender and the notion of a true 
gender identity” (1990, 137), Butler quotes Newton’s account of drag 
as follows: “At its most complex [drag] is a double inversion that says 
“appearance is an illusion.’ Drag says . . . ‘my “outside” appearance is 
feminine, but my essence “inside” [the body] is masculine.’ Ar the same 
time it symbolizes the opposite inversion: ‘my appearance “outside” [my 
body, my gender] is masculine but my essence “inside” [myself] is fem- 
inine’” (Newton 1972, 103). For Butler, drag visibly stages the gaps 
between the anatomy of the performer, gender identity, and the gender 
being performed: “In imitating gender, drag implicitly reveals the imitative 
structure of gender stself—as well as its contingency” (Butler 1990, 137; 
emphasis in original). Here repetition is crucial to thinking about the 
structure of impersonation. In her discussion of the problems of “writing 
as a lesbian,” Butler suggests that “it is through the repeated play of this 
sexuality that the ‘I’ is insistently reconstituted as a lesbian ‘I’; paradox- 
ically, it is precisely the repetition of that play that establishes as well the 
instability of the very category that it constitutes” (1991, 18; emphasis 
in original). To the extent that impersonation requires the repetition of 
duplicity, we might ask, Does it make visible the internal contradictions 
of identity that will lead to its ultimate failure?!” Extending feminist film 
theory through queer notions of impersonation, we might ask, What is 
specifically at stake when the “he” is the site of repetition, of the ritualized 
reconstruction of masculine perfection on the screen? In his impersonation 
of Jerome, is Vincent caught in the same linguistic bind that will eventually 
ensure his exposure, his failure? 

To impersonate is “to invest with personality or the bodily substance 
of a person.”” The addition of the supposedly unique attributes of “per- 
sonality” or of “bodily substance” to another suggests an artificiality that 
is the reverse of impersonation’s authenticating intention (the desire to 
pass as someone else). Impersonation thus makes a double move: it in- 
volves the production of authenticity and of a copy. It both effects and 
undoes personhood. But how might we think about the cinematic fantasy 
of a double impersonation, in which two bodies combine to produce a 


model that might combine psychoanalytic theones of masquerade with Butler’s rereading of 
gender impersonation through drag (Shingler 1995, 192). 

D For Steve Cohan, Butler’s insistence on gender as “performative—thar 1s, constitunng 
the identity it is purported to be” (Butler 1990, 25}—allows for the consideration of mas- 
culinity as masquerade ın film, not as a mask but as a “persona” (Cohan 1992, 398). 

* Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary (Edinburgh: W & R Chambers, 1973). 
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renewed version of genetic perfection? In impersonating Jerome, Vincent 
invests himself with the bodily substance (the DNA sequence) and, by 
implication, the personality of another. It is their combined labor that 
achieves a composite impersonation of masculine perfection: Jerome pro- 
duces his own bodily fragments and samples, and Vincent reembodies 
them to produce the new Jerome. 

If the masquerade functions as an imitation of a feminine identity that 
is already a mask, what kind of masculinity is achieved through the im- 
personation of genetic perfection? The concept of impersonation captures 
the new tension between image and identity invoked by genetic engi- 
neering, which produces both original and copy. The binarisms (original 
and copy, authenticity and artifice, self and other) of traditional identity 
formation become redundant as biological reproduction is replaced by 
genetic selection and recognition is now based on DNA profiling. If im- 
personation means to invest with the personality or the bodily substance 
of a person, is genetic perfection not thereby already an impersonation? 
The new genetics invites us to intervene in the identities and futures of 
others. In his impersonation of Jerome’s supposedly unique genetic iden- 
tity, Vincent confounds the truth claims of the predictions of technosci- 
ence and of the singularity of masculinity. His deception literalizes the 
question of the legibility of identity—of the language of genetics and the 
language of gender. The supposed transparency of genetic information is 
opened up to the politics of interpretation; the supposed authenticity of 
masculinity is exposed as a set of techniques that has become a marketable 
commodity. In the dynamic between Vincent and Jerome, masculinity 
shifts back and forth between them and becomes a transferable skill. 

With the making of the new Jerome, there is a transfer of power and 
authority between the in-valid Vincent and the previously valid but now 
immobilized Jerome. The scenes of Vincent’s early adult life show the 
impossibility of his becoming the self-grounding subject of masculinity: 
he is part of the anonymous workforce that polishes the shiny surfaces at 
Gattaca in which “the chosen ones” will see themselves reflected back as 
the proper subjects they desire to be. But he cannot bear the repetitive 
work of cleaning (work typically associated with women, black people, 
and the working classes but here designated across those divisions to a 
new menial labor force of genetic imperfection) and attempts to build up 
his own body in order to turn himself into a proper figure of masculine 
strength. Eventually, he recognizes he cannot go it alone; he needs a 
borrowed ladder to climb up the genetic hierarchy to achieve masculine 


agency. 
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Figure 3 Jerome (Jude Law) as the embodiment of failed masculine genetic perfection. the 
in-validated “valid.” Courtesy of the Bntsh Film Instrtute Color version available as an 
online enhancement. 


Jerome, on the other hand, enters the film as a valid who is marked 
through his disability as an in-valid. He first appears sitting in his wheel- 
chair, smoking and scrutinizing Vincent with his piercing blue eyes (see 
fig. 3). His wheelchair sits at the foot of the double helix—-shaped staircase, 
the striking spiral design of which cruelly literalizes his exclusion from the 
sign of his previous superiority and emphasizes the irony of genetic per- 
fection in the face of immobility. Although his disability excludes him 
from valid masculinity, he struggles to retain the superior status suggested 
by his air of upper-class English affectation. But such condescension is 
undercut by signs of decline and decadence, indicative of a similar loss of 
social power and status. His disability marks the imposture of his previously 
valid status (winning “only” a silver medal and then attempting, and 
failing, to commit suicide); despite his DNA, he cannot be “the one.” 
Nothing guarantees the successful embodiment of perfection; its fragility 
is the only certainty. Jerome thus represents the desired masculinity of 
genetic selection while simultaneously marking the fragility of its embod- 
ied capacity. 

But Jerome’s masculinity is reauthorized in a later scene, appropriately 
enough through his impersonation of himself. Jerome leaves his wheel- 
chair and hauls himself up the double helix staircase to greet the detective, 
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Anton (distracting him from the technologies of impersonation on the 
floor below).™ As he accomplishes this almost impossible feat of passing 
as his previously able-bodied self, dignity, self-respect, and masculine in- 
tegrity are restored to Jerome. Ironically, it is through impersonation that 
masculinity is repeatedly deauthorized and reauthorized throughout the 
film; its varying degrees are articulated in the two men’s identities in highly 
relational terms.” 


Queering kinship 

This complex relay of transferable identities brings with it a series of 
associations of kin relatedness. Although this is a nonbiological relation- 
ship in the traditional genealogical sense, it is nevertheless all about shared 
biogenetic substances. Repeated close-up shots of bodily substances invoke 
a sense of shared embodiment through a nongenealogical kinship bond. 
If the blood tie has been Western culture’s mark of genealogy through 
kinship, then Vincent and Jerome reinvent kinship through the use of the 
borrowed ladder. In this distinctly unconventional exchange of genetic 
material through prosthetic embodiment, the permanent and enduring 
ties of genealogy are replaced by a new relatedness. 

Contrasting traditional notions of kinship ties as “unalterable biogen- 
etic connections [that] accounted for the permanence of this very special 
sort of social relation” (1998, 58) with new forms of relatedness, or “fictive 
kinship” (1991, 105), Kath Weston explores the enduring loyalty and 
commitment of queer kinship systems. In Gattaca, Vincent’s adoption of 
a new biogenetic identity occurs not only in the context of his rejection 
of his biological family but also, in the end, through a filial power struggle 
that he wins: in all the loyalty tests, “fictive kinship” wins out over ge- 
nealogy. But perhaps tmprovised kinship is a better term for Vincent and 
Jerome’s relationship. As in all improvisations, this new form of kinship 
relies both on experimentation and risk and on a mutual trust and a shared 
knowledge. While it is at first a pragmatic business deal in which the 
borrowed ladder is a commodity, the intimacy between the two characters 
soon stretches beyond purely commercial necessity. Vincent and Jerome’s 


21 This scene echoes Scotne’s famous attempt to overcome his anmety and dimb the 
steps of the church tower in Vertygs (1958) See Modleski 1988. 

D The investment of Jerome with a masculinity so desirable that others want to become 
him represents a recurrent dimenmon of Jude Law’s star image, sec, c.g., Ths Talented Mr 
Ripley (1999) and Straayer 2001 In both «XistenZ (1999) and Artificial Intelligence (2001), 
Law 1s positioned as the object of demre; he embodies the ideals of masculine perfection, 
but his relationship to artificiality places him at one remove from such an embodiment. 
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improvisation produces a commitment typically reserved only for kin or 
for lovers: they share bodily substances; they willingly risk their lives for 
each other. 

The improvised kinship tie between Vincent and Jerome is given sym- 
bolic permanence in the scene of Jerome’s suicide. As Vincent is reborn 
in the closing scene, Jerome is released from life. As Weston argues, “Only 
a biological process (death), as opposed to a social process (rejection, 
neglect), is supposed to be capable of sundering ‘blood’ ties. In this read- 
ing death becomes the terminus that marks the forever in a relationship” 
(1998, 78). With Jerome’s death comes the confirmation of their per- 
manent tie; in this romantic image of foreverness, the fantasy of a shared 
future is confirmed. When the two finally separate (Jerome commits su- 
icide, Vincent goes into space), Jerome gives Vincent a lock of his hair— 
an ironically romantic gesture in the wake of their genetic impersonation. 

So how might the forms of genetic impersonation and queer impro- 
visations of kinship in Gatteca require us to extend our thinking about 
sexuality in the culture of the copy? As is so often the case in popular 
representations of genetic engineering, the heterosexual /homosexual dis- 
tinction is clearly under scrutiny here. Throughout the film, the anxiety 
about detection is staged around what Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick has called 
“the relations of the closet—the relations of the known and the unknown, 
the explicit and the implicit” (Sedgwick 1994, 3). Vincent and Jerome’s 
deception places them in a shared domestic space full of secrets, puts them 
at odds with society, and requires their utter loyalty to each other in the 
project of passing; their mutual trust is paramount to the success of their 
crime.” The relations of the closet that govern the staging of their con- 
spiracy are reiterated in the homosexual connotations of the “perfect 
match” of Vincent and Jerome: the broker comments that “you two look 
so good together, I want to double my fee.” The labor involved in the 
crime of genetic deception produces a physical intimacy between them 
that reinforces these associations. Vincent literally wears Jerome’s body 
on his own. Jerome’s gift to Vincent before his eventual (successful) su- 
icide is to leave him samples of his bodily fluids—“enough for two life- 
times.” Through what we might call the “prosthetic intimacy” of genetic 


= Along with lesbian and gay “pasang,” there are other forms of passing that are ob- 
viously connoted here: the resection of Vincent from education and employment in Gettaca 
is reminiscent of the exclusion of black people from nursenes, schools, and jobs in the United 
States prior to the civil nghts era. For a discussion of racial passing, see Young 1996 and 
Ahmed 1999. 
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impersonation, Vincent and Jerome share the most intricate knowledge 
of each other’s bodies. 

Even more explicitly homosexual associations are articulated through 
Jerome’s persona as the upper-class British fading retrodandy and self- 
pitying lush. He combines many of the qualities of what Richard Dyer 
identifies as the “sad young man” of 1950s and 1960s cinema: he is a 
figure of pity who is often shown as melancholic, pathetic, and both “ir- 
redeemably sad and overwhelmingly desirable” (Dyer 1993, 73). Squab- 
bling on the telephone with the hair dye supplier about whether they have 
sent him “summer wheat” instead of “honey dawn,” he enacts the classic 
stereotype of the “neurotic, hysterical, bitchy gay man” (Dyer 1993, 84). 
Their relationship also performs many of the clichés of a conventional 
heterosexual marriage: Vincent is the husband who goes out to work and 
is ambitious in the public sphere; Jerome stays at home and fusses over 
domestic routines and cosmetics. He drinks more and more and begins 
to act like a frustrated and jealous housewife. Ultimately, the only meaning 
in Jerome’s life is sharing Vincent’s dream. 

This homoerotic intimacy, however, is disrupted by a third (female) 
term—that of Irene. This configuration is typical of what Sedgwick iden- 
tifies as “a cultural system in which male-male desire [has become] widely 
intelligible primarily by being routed through triangular relations involv- 
ing a woman” (Sedgwick 1994, 15). As the object of romantic interest 
for Vincent, Irene poses a threat to the exclusivity of the male bond 
between Vincent and Jerome.* And yet Irene also has an uncanny re- 
semblance to Jerome: she shares his facial characteristics—high cheek- 
bones, wide jawline, steel-blue eyes, neat nose—and so mirrors Jerome’s 
embodiment of white perfection. As such, Irene is placed as the feminine 
counterpart or even the heterosexual equivalent of Jerome (see fig. 4). 
Although Vincent’s relationship with Irene is in some senses a traditional 
heterosexual romance, it might also be read through what Sedgwick calls 
the “projective fantasy” of “vicariated desire” (1994, 156-57). The notion 
of “chains of vicariation” (1994, 159) points to the interplay between 
identification and desire and between sameness and difference articulated 
in these triangular substitutions. Thus, we might ask, with Sedgwick, 
“How are we to know whose desire it is that is. . . figured? By whom 
can it be figured?” (1994, 157). 


* The triangulated dynamics of “homosocial demre,” normally opposed to homosexual 
desire, is the subject of Sedgwick’s (1985) analysis of the “discriminations and paradoxes” 
of such an ascripton. For a discussion of these triangular dynamics in the novel The Talented 
Mr. Ripley (Highsmith [1955] 1992), see Straayer 2001, 116. 
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Figure 4 Irene (Uma Thurman) as the uncanny heterosexual female equivalent of Jerome 
J Law). Courtesy of the Bnnsh Film Insntute. Color vermon available as an online 
enhancement. 
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This problem is amplified in a film about genetic impersonation: as an 
impersonation, Vincent is already a substitute for Jerome, and as a valid, 
Jerome is already “artificially” genetically selected. These genetic imper- 
sonations figure multiple “chains of vicariation” that disrupt the singularity 
of gender and sexuality and the authenticity of their embodied forms. 
Vicarious desire for an impersonation presents an endless series of sub- 
stitutions. Irene might be understood as a heterosexual object of desire, 
but one whose role is inextricable from the intimacy between Vincent and 
Jerome, an intimacy that is itself founded on a desire to become the other. 
In this context we might ask, Is Irene a substitute love object for Jerome, 
or is Vincent? When Jerome is feeling jealous, is he wishing he were 
Vincent or Irene? Is Vincent sexually appealing to Irene only in his im- 
personation of Jerome? Following the logic of this relay of queer substi- 
tutions through to its conclusion, we might ask if Jerome desires himself 
(in desiring to be Vincent, who desires Irene, who is a substitute for 
Jerome). Indeed, perhaps this leads to the most disturbing fantasy about 
cloning—that we shall end up desiring ourselves.” 

Gattaca presents a vision of the triumph of individual masculine desire 


* Thanks to Amelia Jones for her insightful comments on our underlying fears about 
cloning. 
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that is repeatedly undercut by the doubly destabilizing and denaturalizing 
effects of these queer kinship improvisations and genetic impersonations. 
The substitutions that are facilitated by impersonation “queer” the sin- 
gularity, intentionality, and directionality of desire. The scene in which 
Jerome hauls himself up the staircase to impersonate himself perfectly 
illustrates this: “I think she likes us,” he says to Vincent, including himself 
as the plural object of desire for Irene. The composite fantasy of the new 
Jerome is the product of a homoerotic collaboration that is an imperson- 
ation of an impersonation: a vision of hypermasculine perfection as a 
cultural achievement in which genetic selection has already undermined 
the naturalness of identity and produced an artificially enhanced version 
of that masculinity. 

In the face of the undoing of masculine singularity by these prosthetic 
relationalities and vicarious substitutions, the liberal humanism that has 
haunted the whole film surfaces more fully in the penultimate scene as a 
vehicle for masculine heroism in the absence of its more foundational 
securities. The film presents us (perhaps somewhat ironically) with Gat- 
taca’s vision of humanity as the sign of resolution, harmony, and hope. 
As Jerome prepares to commit suicide, Vincent’s impersonation of him 
is revealed to have been no secret to Gattaca’s doctor, who has tested his 
blood and urine since his first genetic “interview” at the space station. 
All the costly and devoted labor of scientifically precise disguise is rendered 
potentially redundant by one unconscious masculine gesture: “For future 
reference, right-handed men don’t hold it with their left, it’s just one of 
those things,” he tells Vincent. Replacing the image of Vincent’s in-valid 
identification card with Jerome’s valid one, he confesses to Vincent about 
his in-valid son, who would also like to work at Gattaca. The ultimate 
threat to expose Vincent’s elaborate impersonation comes from a father 
with the power to prohibit, who decides not to because he wants a sign 
of hope for his own in-valid son. He is the good father who, unlike 
Vincent’s own, recognizes human potential in vulnerability and wishes to 
protect the imperfection that is human nature. Against the eugenic values 
of Gattaca, the figure of the doctor at the space station is the skeptical 
scientist as a model of the humane gatekeeper; his humanity comes from 
a compassion borne of proximity to genetic in-validity. As the film’s tagline 
puts it: “There is no gene for the human spirit.” Or, we might conclude, 
if there is, it is an in-valid one. 

In contrast to the doctor’s humanity, the space station’s vision of a 
“panhuman” future presented in the final scene in the rocket appears as 
artificial as its genetic engineering: the scene displays a markedly multi- 
cultural crew as reassurance against the potentially racist eugenics of ge- 
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netic determinism. As the camera pans around the inside of the spaceship, 
showing close-up shots of the different faces of the human race, a vision 
of multicultural diversity represents the new cugenic humanism of the 
future. Just as the image of a rocket launching into space as a symbol of 
Vincent’s masculine achievement is a playful reiteration of a modern cliché 
of the gendering of technology, so the image of genetic technology pro- 
ducing a diverse global humanism leaves the audience with a familiar, and 
rather unconvincing, fantasy of unity through racial diversity. This highly 
modern version of “panhumanity” is produced by technology (the vision 
of the blue planet from space in the 1960s) and yet also promises to offer 
a resistance to technology (the potential evil of genetic determinism). 
To be included in this fantasy of panhumanity, Vincent has first to be 
exposed, for “imposture is not imposture until its duplicity is laid bare, 
and when impostors persist, treading in their own footsteps, they are not 
deranged but faithful to a lifelong project that oscillates towards the spir- 
itual” (Schwartz 1996, 71). If masculinity is sheer imposture, and Vincent 
realizes his ambition in the very moment his duplicity is laid bare, then 
the void left behind by such a disrobing might be filled by the promise 
of the power of the human spirit. 

Cinematic fantasies of the new genetics push feminist film theory to- 
ward queer reflections on the limits of its own means of reproducing itself. 
If femininity as masquerade opened up the possibility of showing the 
contradictions of the place of woman as image in a patriarchal sign system, 
revealing in the end that there was, in fact, nothing behind the mask but 
another mask, masculinity as impersonation points to the dangerous il- 
lusory aspirations of singularity and perfection that govern the drive for 
agency, self-grounding, and authorship on the other side of the axis. But 
the display of the labor of artifice in the name of the genetic impersonation 
of masculine perfection troubles any easy attribution of gender, producing 
instead an ambiguity that plays across the binary of sexual difference, 
queering the previous categories of feminist film theory. For the hetero/ 
homo distinction takes on a new significance in the culture of the copy, 
complicating the question of how we know “whose desire is being figured” 
(Sedgwick 1994, 157). The reproduction of sameness through sexual 
difference is no longer so straightforward when the means for assuring 
its continuity are new technologies of replication that trouble the authority 
of paternity, inheritance, and heterosexuality in the cultural imagination. 
Vicarious sexual substitutions proliferate in the new cultures designed to 


% For an analysis of the concept of “panhumanity” in global culture, see Frankhn, Lury, 
and Stacey 2000, 37—42 
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imitate nature. It seems we should trust neither the cinematic nor the 
scientific evidence before us that promises perfection or predictability. If 
the artifice of the image (femininity as the presentation of the desire of 
the other) moves into the territory of the new genetic imaginary, in which 
technologies of cell replication provide the basis for fantasies for copying 
the self, then the battle over representation becomes, inevitably, a battle 
over reproduction in both its biological and cultural sense. 


Department of Soctolagy 
Lancaster University 
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Michael A. Messner 
Jeffrey Montez de Oca 


The Male Consumer as Loser: Beer and Liquor Ads In 
Mega Sports Media Events 


he historical development of modern men’s sport has been closely 
intertwined with the consumption of alcohol and with the financial 
promotion and sponsorship provided by beer and liquor producers 
and distributors, as well as pubs and bars (Collins and Vamplew 2002). 
The beer and liquor industry plays a key economic role in commercialized 
college and professional sports (Zimbalist 1999; Sperber 2000). Liquor 
industry advertisements heavily influence the images of masculinity pro- 
moted in sports broadcasts and magazines (Wenner 1991). Alcohol con- 
sumption is also often a key aspect of the more dangerous and violent 
dynamics at the heart of male sport cultures (Curry 2000; Sabo, Gray, 
and Moore 2000). By itself, alcohol does not “cause” men’s violence 
against women or against other men; however, it is commonly one of a 
cluster of factors that facilitate violence (Koss and Gaines 1993; Leichliter 
et al. 1998). In short, beer and liquor are central players in “a high holy 
trinity of alcohol, sports, and hegemonic masculinity” (Wenner 1998). 
This article examines beer and liquor advertisements in two “mega 
sports media events” consumed by large numbers of boys and men—the 
2002 and 2003 Super Bowls and the 2002 and 2003 Sports Ilustrated 
swimsuit issues. Our goal is to illuminate tropes of masculinity that prevail 
in those ads. We see these ads as establishing a pedagogy of youthful 
masculinity that does not passively teach male consumers about the qual- 
ities of their products so much as it encourages consumers to think of 
their products as essential to creating a stylish and desirable lifestyle. These 
ads do more than just dupe consumers into product loyalty; they also 
work with consumers to construct a consumption-based masculine identity 


We thank Cheryl Cooky and Sarah Banet-Weiser for their helpful suggestions on an earlier 
draft of this article and Wayne Wilson for his research assistance. We also give thanks to the 
editors and anonymous readers at Signs, whose cntiasms and suggestions helped tighten and 
improve this article. 
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relevant to contemporary social conditions. Drawing on insights from 
feminist cultural studies (Walters 1999), we argue that these gendered 
tropes watched by tens of millions of boys and men offer a window 
through which we can broaden our understanding of contemporary con- 
tinuities, shifts, and strains in the social construction of masculinities. 


Gender, men’s sports, and alcohol ads 

Although marketing beer and liquor to men is not new, the imagery that 
advertisers employ to pitch their product is not static either. Our analysis 
of past Super Bowls and Sports Illustrated beer and liquor ads suggests 
shifting patterns in the gender themes encoded in the ads. Consistently, 
over time, the ads attempt not to simply “plug” a particular product but 
to situate products within a larger historically specific way of life. Beer 
and liquor advertisers normally do not create product differentiation 
through typical narratives of crisis and resolution in which the product is 
the rescuing hero. Instead, they paint a series of images that evoke feelings, 
moods, and ways of being. In short, beer and liquor advertising engages 
in “lifestyle branding.” Rather than simply attaching a name to a product, 
the brand emanates from a series of images that construct a plausible and 
desirable world to consumers. Lifestyle branding—more literary and evoc- 
ative than simple crisis/resolution narratives—theorizes the social location 
of target populations and constructs a desiring subject whose consumption 
patterns can be massaged in specific directions. As we shall see, the subject 
constructed by the beer and liquor ads that we examined is an overtly 
gendered subject. 

Beer and alcohol advertising construct a “desirable lifestyle” in relation 
to contemporary social conditions, including shifts and tensions in the 
broader gender order. Ads from the late 1950s through the late 1960s 
commonly depicted young or middle-aged white heterosexual couples 
happily sharing a cold beer in their suburban backyards, in their homes, 
or in an outdoor space like a park (fig. 1). 

In these ads, the beer is commonly displayed in a clear glass, its clean, 
fresh appearance perhaps intended to counter the reputation of beer as a 
working-class male drink. Beer in these ads symbolically unites the pros- 
perous and happy postwar middle-class couple. By the mid-1970s, women 
as wives and partners largely disappeared from beer ads. Instead of showing 
heterosexual couples drinking in their homes or backyards, these ads began 
primarily to depict images of men drinking with other men in public 
spaces. Three studies of beer commercials of the 1970s and 1980s found 
that most ads pitched beer to men as a pleasurable reward for a hard day’s 
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Figure 1 Schlitz Beer, “Good Living,” Sports Illustrated, 1959. Color version available as 
an online enhancement. 


work. These ads told men that “For all you do, this Bud’s for you.” Women 
were rarely depicted in these ads, except as occasional background props 
in male-dominated bars (Postman et al. 1987; Wenner 1991; Strate 1992). 

The 1950s and 1960s beer ads that depicted happy married suburban 
couples were part of a moment in gender relations tied to postwar culture 
and Fordist relations of production. White, middle-class, heterosexual 
masculinity was defined as synonymous with the male breadwinner, in 
symmetrical relation to a conception of femininity grounded in the image 
of the suburban housewife. In the 1970s and early 1980s, the focus on 
men’s laboring bodies, tethered to their public leisure with other men, 
expressed an almost atavistic view of hegemonic masculinity at a time 
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when women were moving into public life in huge numbers and blue- 
collar men’s jobs were being eliminated by the tens of thousands. 

Both the postwar and the postindustrial ads provide a gendered ped- 
agogy for living a masculine lifestyle in a shifting context characterized 
by uncertainty. In contrast to the depiction of happy white families com- 
fortably living, lives of suburban bliss, the postwar era was characterized 
by anxieties over the possibility of a postwar depression, nuclear annihi- 
lation, suburban social dislocation, and disorder from racial and class 
movements for social justice (Lipsitz 1981; May 1988; Spigel 1992). 
Similarly, the 1970s and 1980s beer ads came in the wake of the defeat 
of the United States in the Vietnam War, the 1972 gas crisis, the collapse 
of Fordism, and the turbulence in gender relations brought on by the 
women’s and gay/lesbian liberation movements. All of these social rup- 
tures contributed to produce an anxious white male subject (Connell 
1995; Lipsitz 1998). Therefore, there is a sort of crisis/resolution nar- 
rative in these beer ads: the “crisis” lies broadly in the construction of 
white masculinities in the latter half of the twentieth century (Kimmel 
1987), and the resolution lies in the construction of a lifestyle outside of 
immediate anxieties. The advertisements do not straightforwardly tell con- 
sumers to buy; rather, they teach consumers how to live a happy, stress-free 
life that includes regular (if not heavy) consumption of alcoholic beverages. 

The 2002 and 2003 ads that we examine here primarily construct a 
white male “loser” whose life is apparently separate from paid labor. He 
hangs out with his male buddies, is self-mocking and ironic about his 
loser status, and is always at the ready to engage in voyeurism with sexy 
fantasy women but holds committed relationships and emotional honesty 
with real women in disdain. To the extent that these themes find resonance 
with young men of today, it is likely because they speak to basic insecurities 
that are grounded in a combination of historic shifts: deindustrialization, 
the declining real value of wages and the male breadwinner role, significant 
cultural shifts brought about by more than three decades of struggle by 
feminists and sexual minorities, and challenges to white male supremacy 
by people of color and by immigrants. This cluster of social changes has 
destabilized hegemonic masculinity and defines the context of gender 
relations in which today’s young men have grown toward adulthood. 

In theorizing how the loser motif in beer and liquor ads constructs 
a version of young white masculinity, we draw on Mikhail Bakhtin’s 
(1981) concept of the chronotope. This is especially relevant in ana- 
lyzing how lifestyle branding goes beyond the reiteration of a name 
to actually creating desirable and believable worlds in which consumers 
are beckoned to place themselves. The term chronotope—iiterally mean- 
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ing “time-space”—describes how time and space fuse in literature to 
create meaningful structures separate from the text and its represen- 
tations (Bakhtin 1981). The ads that we looked at consistently con- 
struct a leisure-time lifestyle of young men meeting in specific sites of 
sports and alcohol consumption: bars, television rooms, and stadiums. 
This meeting motif gives a temporal and spatial plane to male fantasy 
where desire can be explored and symbolic boundaries can simulta- 
neously be transgressed and reinscribed into the social world. 


Two mega sports media events 

This article brings focus to the commercial center of sports media by 
examining the gender and sexual imagery encoded in two mega sports 
media events: the 2002 and 2003 Super Bowls and the 2002 and 2003 
Sports Ilustrated swimsuit issues. (See the appendix for a complete list of 
the ads and commercials).’ 

Mega sports media events are mediated cultural rituals (Dayan and 
Katz 1988) that differ from everyday sports media events in several key 
ways: sports media actively build audience anticipation and excitement 
throughout the year for these single events; the Super Bowl and the 
swimsuit issue are cach preceded by major pre-event promotion and 
hype—from the television network that will broadcast the Super Bowl to 
Sports Ilustrated and myriad other print and electronic media; the Super 
Bowl and the swimsuit issue are used as marketing tools for selling the 
more general products of National Football League (NFL) games and 
Sports IHustrated magazine subscriptions; the Super Bowl and the swimsuit 
issue cach generate significant spin-off products (e.g., videos, books, 
“making of” TV shows, calendars, frequently visited Web pages); the 
Super Bowl and the swimsuit issue generate significantly larger audiences 
than does a weekly NFL game or a weekly edition of Sports Ilustrated; 


| We first conducted a content analysis of the Super Bowl tapes and the Sports Illustrated 
swimsuit issues to determine how many beer and liquor ads there were and where they were 
Placed in the texts. Next, we employed textual analysis to idennfy common thematic patterns 
in the ads We also sought to identify tensions, discontinuities, and contradictory gender 
themes in the ads. Finally, we examined the ways that the advertisements meshed with, 
respectively, the actual Super Bowl football game broadcast and the Sports Ilustrated swim- 
suit issue text. We sought to understand how the intertextual cross-referencing of beer and 
hquoc ads’ gender themes with the game or the swimsut models might variously create 
tensions in the dominant gender codings of the texts, reinforce these tengzons, or both. In 
the absence of a systematic study of the vanous ways that audiences interpret and use these 
texts, our textual analyus is obviously limited 
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and advertisements are usually created specifically for these mega sports 
media events and cost more to run than do ads in a weekly NFL game 
or a weekly edition of Sports Hustrated. 

To be sure, the Super Bowl and the Sports Ilustrated swimsuit issue 
are different in some fundamental ways. First, the Super Bowl is a televised 
event, while the swimsuit issue is a print event. Second, the Super Bowl 
is an actual sporting contest, while the swimsuit issue is a departure from 
Sports IHustrated’s normal coverage of sports. However, for our purposes, 
we sce these two events as comparable, partly because they are mega sports 
media events but also because their ads target young males who consume 
sports media. 


Super Bowl ads 

Since its relatively modest start in 1967, the NFL Super Bowl has mush- 
roomed into one of the most expensive and most watched annual media 
events in the United States, with a growing world audience (Martin and 
Reeves 2001), the vast majority of whom are boys and men. Increasingly 
over the past decade, Super Bowl commercials have been specially created 
for the event. Newspapers, magazines, television news shows, and Web 
sites now routinely run pre-Super Bowl stories that focus specifically on 
the ads, and several media outlets run post-Super Bowl polls to determine 
which ads were the most and least favorite. Postgame lists of “winners” 
and “losers” focus as much on the corporate sponsors and their ads as on 
the two teams that—incidentally?—played a football game between the 
commercials. 

Fifty-five commercials ran during the 2003 Super Bowl (not counting 
pregame and postgame shows), at an average cost of $2.1 million for each 
thirty-second ad. Fifteen of these commercials were beer or malt liquor 
ads. Twelve of these ads were run by Anheuser-Busch, whose ownership 
of this Super Bowl was underlined at least twenty times throughout the 
broadcast, when, after commercial breaks, the camera lingered on the 
stadium scoreboard, atop which was a huge Budweiser sign. On five other 
occasions, “Bud” graphics appeared on the screen after commercial breaks, 
as voice-overs reminded viewers that the Super Bowl was “brought to” 
them by Budweiser. This represented a slight increase in beer advertising 
since the 2002 Super Bowl, which featured thirteen beer or malt liquor 
commercials (eleven of them by Anheuser-Busch), at an average cost of 
$1.9 million per thirty-second ad. In addition to the approximately $31.5 
million that the beer companies paid for the 2003 Super Bowl ad slots, 
they paid millions more creating and testing those commercials with focus 
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groups. There were 137.7 million viewers watching all or part of the 2003 
Super Bowl on ABC, and by far the largest demographic group watching 
was men, aged twenty-five to fifty-five. 


Sports Illustrated swimsult Issue ads 
Sports Ilustrated began in 1964 to publish an annual February issue that 
featured five or six pages of women modeling swimsuits, embedded in an 
otherwise normal sixty-four-page magazine (Davis 1997). This modest for- 
mat continued until the late 1970s, when the portion of the magazine 
featuring swimsuit models began gradually to grow. In the 1980s, the swim- 
suit issue morphed into a special issue in which normal sports coverage 
gradually disappeared. During this decade, the issue’s average length had 
grown to 173 pages, 20 percent of which were focused on swimsuit models. 
By the 1990s the swimsuit issue averaged 207 pages in length, 31 percent 
of which featured swimsuit models. The magazine has continued to grow 
in recent years. The 2003 issue was 218 pages in length, 59 percent of 
which featured swimsuit models. The dramatic growth in the size of the 
swimsuit issue in the 1990s, as well as the dropping of pretence that the 
swimsuit issue had anything to do with normal “sports journalism,” were 
facilitated by advertising that began cleverly to echo and spoof the often 
highly sexualized swimsuit imagery in the magazine. By 2000, it was more 
the rule than the exception when an ad in some way utilized the swimsuit 
theme. The gender and sexual themes of the swimsuit issue became in- 
creasingly seamless, as ads and Sports IHustrated text symbiotically echoed 
and played off of each other. The 2002 swimsuit issue included seven pages 
of beer ads and seven pages of liquor ads, which cost approximately 
$230,000 per full page to run. The 2003 swimsuit issue ran the equivalent 
of sixteen pages of beer ads and thirteen pages of liquor ads. The ad space 
for the 2003 swimsuit issue sold for $266,000 per full-page color ad. 
The millions of dollars that beer and liquor companies spent to develop 
and buy space for these ads were aimed at the central group that reads 
the magazine: young and middle-aged males. Sports Ilustrated estimates 
the audience size of its weekly magazine at 21.3 million readers, roughly 
76 percent of whom are males.” Nearly half of the male audience is in the 
coveted eighteen- to thirty-four-year-old demographic group, and three 
quarters of the male Sports Ilustrated audience is between the ages of 


2 Sports Iustrated’s rate card daims 3,137,523 average weekly subscribers and additional 
single-copy sales of 115,337 The company then uses a multiplier of 6 55 readers per issue 
to estimate the total size of its audience at 21,306,468. 
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eighteen and forty-nine. A much larger number of single-copy sales gives 
the swimsuit issue a much larger audience, conservatively estimated at 
more than 30 million readers.’ 

The Super Bowl and the Sports Ilustrated swimsuit issue are arguably 
the biggest single electronic and print sports media events annually in the 
United States. Due to their centrality, size, and target audiences, we suggest 
that mega sports media events such as the Super Bowl and the swimsuit 
issue offer a magnified view of the dominant gender and sexual imagery 
emanating from the center of the sports-media-commercial complex. Our 
concern is not simply to describe the stereotypes of masculinity and femi- 
pinity in these ads; rather, we use these ads as windows into the ways that 
cultural capitalism constructs gender relationally, as part of a general lifestyle. 
In this article, we will employ thick description of ads to illuminate the four 
main gender relations themes that we saw in the 2002 and 2003 ads, and 
we will follow with a discussion of the process through which these themes 
are communicated: erotic and often humorous intertextual referencing. We 
will end by discussing some of the strains and tensions in the ads’ major 
tropes of masculinity. 


Losers and buddies, hotties and bitches 

In the 2002 and 2003 beer and liquor ads that we examined, men’s work 
worlds seem mostly to have disappeared. These ads are less about drinking 
and leisure as a reward for hard work and more about leisure as a lifestyle 
in and of itself. Men do not work in these ads; they recreate. And women 
are definitely back in the picture, but not as wives who are partners in 
building the good domestic life. It is these relations among men as well 
as relations between men and women that form the four dominant gender 
themes in the ads we examined. We will introduce these four themes by 
describing a 2003 Super Bowl commercial for Bud Lite beer. 

Two young, somewhat nerdy-looking white guys are at a yoga class, 
sitting in the back of a room full of sexy young women. The two men 
have attached prosthetic legs to their bodies so that they can fake the yoga 
moves. With their bottles of Bud Lite close by, these voyeurs watch in 


1 In addition to Sports Dustrated’s 3,137,523 average weekly subscnbers, the company’s 
rate card clams 1,467,228 single-copy sales of the swimsuit issue. According to the same 
multplier of 6 55 readers per magazine that Sports IMustrated uses for estimating the total 
nze of its weekly audience, the swimsuit issue audience 1s over 30 million. More than likely, 
the mulupler for the swimsuit issue is higher than that of the weekly magazine, so the 
swimsuit issue audience is probably much larger than 30 million. 
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delight as the female yoga teacher instructs the class to “relax and release 
that negative energy . . . inhale, arch, trust your pelvis to the sky and 
exhale, release into the stretch.” As the instructor uses her hands to push 
down on a woman’s upright spread-eagled legs and says “focus, focus, 
focus,” the camera (serving as prosthesis for male spectators at home) 
cuts back and forth between close-ups of the women’s breasts and bot- 
toms, while the two guys gleefully enjoy their beer and their sexual voy- 
curism. In the final scene the two guys are standing outside the front door 
of the yoga class, beer bottles in hand, and someone throws their fake 
legs out the door at them. As they duck to avoid being hit by the legs, 
one of them comments, “Wes not very relaxed” (fig. 2). 

We begin with this ad because it contains, in various degrees, the four 
dominant gender themes that we found in the mega sports media events 
ads: 


l. Losers: Men are often portrayed as chumps, losers. Masculinity— 
especially for the lone man—is precarious. Individual men are al- 
ways on the cusp of being publicly humiliated, either by their own 
stupidity, by other men, or worse, by a beautiful woman. 

2. Buddies: The precariousness of individual men’s masculine status 
is offset by the safety of the male group. The solidity and primacy— 
and emotional safety—of male friendships are the emotional center 
of many of these ads. 

3. Hotties: When women appear in these ads, it is usually as highly 
sexualized fantasy objects. These beautiful women serve as potential 
prizes for men’s victories and proper consumption choices. They 
sometimes serve to validate men’s masculinity, but their validating 
power also holds the potential to humiliate male losers. 

4. Bitches: Wives, girlfriends, or other Women to whom men are emo- 
tionally committed are mostly absent from these ads. However, 
when they do appear, it is primarily as emotional or sexual black- 
mailers who threaten to undermine individual men’s freedom to 
enjoy the erotic pleasure at the center of the male group. 


To a great extent, these four gender themes are intertwined in the 
Super Bowl “Yoga Voyeurs” ad. First, the two guys are clearly not good- 
looking, high-status, muscular icons of masculinity. More likely they are 
intended to represent the “everyman” with whom many boys and men 
can identify. Their masquerade as sensitive men allows them to transgress 
the female space of the yoga class, but they cannot pull the masquerade 
off and are eventually “outed” as losers and rejected by the sexy women. 
But even if they realize that they are losers, they do not have to care 





Figure 2 Budweiser, “Yoga Voyeurs,” Anheuser-Busch, 2003 Super Bowl on ABC. Color 
version available as an onlne enhancement. 
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because they are so happy and secure in their bond with each other. Their 
friendship bond is cemented in frat-boy-style hijinks that allow them to 
share close-up voyeurism of sexy women who, we can safely assume, are 
way out of these men’s league. In the end, the women reject the guys as 
pathetic losers. But the guys do not seem too upset. They have each other 
and, of course, they have their beers. 

Rarely did a single ad in our study contain all four of these themes. 
But taken together, the ads show enough consistency that we can think 
of these themes as intertwined threads that together make up the ideo- 
logical fabric at the center of mega sports media events. Next, we will 
illustrate how these themes are played out in the 2002 and 2003 ads, 
before discussing some of the strains and tensions in the ads. 


Real friends, scary women ‘ 

Five twenty-something white guys are sitting around a kitchen table playing 
poker. They are laughing, seemingly having the time of their lives, drinking 
Jim Beam whiskey. The caption for this ad reflects the lighthearted, youthful 
mood of the group: “Good Bourbon, ice cubes, and whichever glasses are 
clean.” This ad, which appeared in the 2002 Sports Illustrated swimsuit 
issue, is onc in a series of Jim Beam ads that have run for the past few years 
in Sports Iustrated and in other magazines aimed at young men.* Running 
under the umbrella slogan of “Real Friends, Real Bourbon,” these Jim Beam 
ads hail a white, college-age (or young college-educated) crowd of men 
with the appeal of playful male bonding through alcohol consumption in 
bars or pool halls. The main theme is the safety and primacy of the male 
group, but the accompanying written text sometimes suggests the presence 
of women. In one ad, four young white guys partying up a storm together 
and posing with arms intertwined are accompanied by the caption, “Unlike 
your girlfriend, they never ask where this relationship is going.” These ads 
imply that women demand levels of emotional commitment and expression 
undesirable to men, while life with the boys (and the booze) is exciting, 
emotionally comfortable, and safe. The comfort that these ads suggest is 
that bonding and intimacy have clear (though mostly unspoken) boundaries 
that limit emotional expression in the male group. When drinking with the 
guys, a man can feel close to his friends, perhaps even drape an arm over 


* Most of the Jim Beam “Real Pnends” ads discussed here did not appear in the two 
Sports Illustrated swimsuit sues on which we focus. However, it enhances our understanding 
of the gender themes in the Jum Beam ads to examine the thematic consistencies in the 
broader series of Jim Beam “Real Fnends” ads. 
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a friend’s shoulder, embrace him, or tell him that he loves him. But the 
context of alcohol consumption provides an escape hatch that contains and 
rationalizes the eruption of physical intimacy. 

Although emotional closeness with and commitment to real women 
apparently are to be avoided, these ads also do suggest a role for women. 
The one ad in the Jim Beam series that includes an image of a woman 
depicts only a body part (Sports IHustrated ran this one in its 2000 swimsuit 
issue in 3-D). Four guys drinking together in a bar are foregrounded by 
a set of high-heeled legs that appear to be an exotic dancer’s. The guys 
drink, laugh, and seem thoroughly amused with each other. “Our lives 
would make a great sitcom,” the caption reads, and continues, “of course, 
it would have to run on cable.” That the guys largely ignore the dancer 
affirms the strength and primacy of their bond with one another—they 
do not need her or any other women, the ad seems to say. On the other 
hand—and just as in the “Yoga Voyeurs” commercial—the female dancer’s 
sexualizing of the chronotopic space affirms that the bond between the 
men is safely within the bounds of heterosexuality. 

Although these ads advocate keeping one’s emotional distance from 
women, a commitment to heterosexuality always carries the potential for 
developing actual relationships with women. The few ads that depict real 
women portray them consistently as signs of danger to individual men and 
to the male group. The ads imply that what men really want is sex (or at 
least titillation), a cold beer, and some laughs with the guys. Girlfriends and 
wives are undesirable because they push men to talk about feelings and 
demonstrate commitment to a relationship. In “Good Listener,” a 2003 
Super Bowl ad for Budweiser, a young white guy is sitting in a sports bar 
with his girlfriend while she complains about her best friend’s “totally self- 
centered and insensitive boyfriend.” As he appears to listen to this obviously 
boring “girl talk,” the camera pulls to a tight close-up on her face. She is 
reasonably attractive, but the viewer is not supposed to mistake her for one 
of the model-perfect fantasy women in other beer ads. The close-up reveals 
that her teeth are a bit crooked, her hair a bit stringy, and her face contorts 
as she says of her girlfriend that “she has these emotional needs he can’t 
meet.” Repelled, the guy spaces out and begins to peer over her shoulder 
at the television. The camera takes the guy’s point of view and focuses on 
the football game while the speaking woman is in the fuzzy margins of his 
view. The girlfriend’s monologue gets transposed by a football announcer 
describing an exciting run. She stops talking, and just in time his gaze shifts 
back to her eyes. She lovingly says, “You’re such a great listener.” With an 
“aw-shucks” smile, he says “thanks,” and the “Budweiser TRUE” logo 
appears on the screen (fig. 3). These ads suggest that a sincere face and a 





Figure 3 Bud Lite, “Good Listener,” Anheuser-Busch, 2003 Super Bowl on ABC. Color 
version available as an online enhancement. 
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bottle of beer allow a guy to escape the emotional needs of his partner 
while retaining regular access to sex. But the apparent dangers of love, long- 
term commitment, and marriage remain. The most overtly misogynist ad 
in the 2003 Super Bowl broadcast was “Sarah’s Mom.” While talking on 
the phone to a friend, a young, somewhat nerdy-looking white guy prepares 
to meet his girlfriend’s mother for the first time. His friend offers him this 
stern advice: “Well, get a good look at her. Cause in twenty years, that’s 
what Sarah’s gonna look like.” The nerd expresses surprised concern, just 
as there is a knock on the door. Viewed through the door’s peephole, the 
face of Sarah’s mother appears as young and beautiful as Sarah’s, but it 
turns out that Sarah’s mother has grotesquely large hips, thighs, and but- 
tocks. The commercial ends with the screen filled mostly with the hugeness 
of the mother’s bottom, her leather pants audibly stretching as she bends 
to pet the dog, and Sarah shoveling chips and dip into her mouth, as she 
says of her mother, “Isn’t she incredible?” The guy replies, with obvious 
skepticism, “yeah” (fig. 4). 

The message to boys and men is disturbing. If you are nerdy enough to 
be thinking about getting married, then you should listen to your male 
friends’ warnings about what to watch out for and what is important. If 
you have got to have a wife, make sure that she is, and always will be, 
conventionally thin and beautiful. 

In beer ads, the male group defines men’s need for women as sexual, 
not emotional, and in so doing it constructs women as either whores or 
bitches and then suggests ways for men to negotiate the tension between 
these two narrow and stereotypical categories of women, This, we think, 
is a key point of tension that beer and liquor companies are attempting 
to exploit to their advantage. They do so by creating a curious shift away 
from the familiar “madonna-whore” dichotomy of which Western femi- 
nists have been so critical, where wives /mothers/girlfriends are put on a 
pedestal and the women once has sex with are put in the gutter. The alcohol 
industry would apparently prefer that young men not think of women as 
madonnas. After all, wives and girlfriends to whom men are committed, 
whom they respect and love, often do place limits on men’s time spent 
out with the boys, as well as limits on men’s consumption of alcohol. The 
industry seems to know this: as long as men remain distrustful of women, 

_ seeing them either as bitches who are trying to ensnare them and take 
away their freedom or as whores with whom they can party and have sex 
with no emotional commitment attached, then men remain more open 
to the marketing strategies of the industry. 





Figure 4 Bud Lite, “Sarah’s Mom,” Anheuser-Busch, 2003 Super Bowl on ABC. Color 
vernon available as an online enhancement 
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Winners and losers 

In the 2002 and 2003 Super Bowls, Budweiser’s “How Ya Doin’?” ads 
featured the trope of a country bumpkin, or hick, in the big city to 
highlight the rejection of men who transgress the symbolic boundaries of 
the male peer group. These ads also illustrate the communication and 
emotional processes that police these boundaries. Men may ask each other 
“how’s it goin’,” but they do not want to hear how it’s really goin’. It 
is these unspoken limits that make the group bond feel like an emotionally 
safe place: male buddies at the bar will not ask each other how the re- 
lationship is going or push each other to get in touch with their feminine 
sides. But men who transgress these boundaries, who do not understand 
the unwritten emotional rules of the male group, are suspect, are branded 
as losers, and are banished from the inner circle of the group. 


Revenge of the regular guys 

If losers are used in some of these ads to clarify the bounds of masculine 
normality, this is not to say that hypermasculine men are set up as the 
norm. To the contrary, overly masculine men, muscle men, and men with 
big cars who flash their money around are often portrayed as the real 
losers, against whom regular guys can sometimes turn the tables and win 
the beautiful women. In the ads we examined, however, this “regular guy 
wins beautiful fantasy woman” outcome was very rare. Instead, when the 
regular guy does manage to get the beautiful fantasy woman’s attention, 
it is usually not in the way that he imagined or dreamed. A loser may 
want to win the attention of-—and have sex with—beautiful women. But 
ultimately, these women are unavailable to a loser; worse, they will publicly 
humiliate him if he tries to win their attention. But losers can always 
manage to have another beer. 

If white-guy losers risk punishment or humiliation from beautiful 
women in these ads, the level of punishment faced by black men can be 
even more severe. Although nearly all of the television commercials and 
print ads that we examined depict white people, a very small number do 
focus centrally on African Americans." In “Pick-Up Lines,” a Bud Lite ad 


+ Of the twenty-six beer and malt liquor ads in the two Super Bowls, twenty-four depicted 
people. Among the twenty-four ads that depicted people, aghteen depicted white people 
only, three depicted groups that appear to be of mmred race, and three focused on African 
American main characters. Thirteen of the twenty-four beer and liquor ads in the two Sports 
Ilustrated swimsuit issucs depicted people twelve depicted white people only, and one 
depicted what appears to be the silhouette of an African Amencan couple. No apparent 
Latino/as or Aman Amencans appeared in any of the magazine or televinon ads 
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that ran during the 2002 Super Bowl, two black males are sitting at a bar 
next to an attractive black female. Paul, the man in the middle, is obviously 
a loser; he’s wearing a garish shirt, and his hair looks like an Afro gone 
terribly wrong. He sounds a bit whiny as he confides in his male friend, 
“Tm just not good with the ladies like you, Cedric.” Cedric, playing 
Cyrano de Bergerac, whispers opening pickup lines to him. The loser 
turns to the woman and passes on the lines. But just then, the bartender 
brings another bottle of beer to Cedric, who asks the bartender, “So, how 
much?” Paul, thinking that this is his next pickup line, says to the woman, 
“So, how much?” Her smile turns to an angry frown, and she delivers a 
vicious kick to Paul’s face, knocking him to the floor. After we see the 
Budweiser logo and hear the voice-over telling us that Bud Lite’s great 
taste “will never let you down,” we see a stunned Paul rising to his knees 
and trying to pull himself up to his bar stool, but the woman knocks him 
down again with a powerful backhand fist to the face (fig. 5). 

This Bud Lite “Pick-Up Lines” ad—one of the very few ads that depict 
relations between black men and black women—was the only ad in which 
we saw a man being physically beaten by a woman. Here, the African 
American woman as object turns to subject, inflicting direct physical pun- 
ishment on the African American man. The existence of these very few 
“black ads” brings into relief something that might otherwise remain 
hidden: most of these ads construct a youthful white masculinity that is 
playfully self-mocking, always a bit tenuous, but ultimately lovable. The 
screwups that white-guy losers make are forgivable, and we nearly always 
sce these men, in the end, with at least a cold beer in hand. By contrast, 
the intersection of race, gender, and class creates cultural and institutional 
contexts of suspicion and punishment for African American boys and men 
(Ferguson 2000). In the beer ads this translates into the message that a 
black man’s transgressions are apparently deserving of a kick to the face. 


Erotic Intertextuality 

One of the dominant strategies in beer and liquor ads is to create an (often 
humorous) erotic tension among members of a “threesome”: the male 
reader/viewer, a woman depicted as a sexy fantasy object, and a bottle of 
cold beer. This tension is accomplished through intertextual referencing 
between the advertising text and the sport text. For instance, on returning 
to live coverage of the Super Bowl from a commercial break, the camera 
regularly lingered on the stadium scoreboard, above which was a huge 
Budweiser sign. One such occasion during the 2003 Super Bowl was 
particularly striking. Coors had just run its only commercial (an episode 





Figure Bud Lite, “Pick-Up Lines,” Anheuser-Busch, 2002 Super Bowl on ABC Color 
version available as an onhne enhancement. 
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from its successful “Twins” series) during this mega sports media event 
that seemed otherwise practically owned by Anheuser-Busch. Immediately 
on return from the commercial break to live action, the handheld field- 
level camera focused one by one on dancing cheerleaders (once coming 
so close that it appears that the camera bumped into one of the women’s 
breasts), all the while keeping the Budweiser sign in focus in the back- 
ground. It was almost as though the producers of the Super Bowl were 
intent on not allowing the Coors “twins” to upstage Anheuser-Busch’s 
ownership of the event. 

Omnipresent advertising images in recent years have continued to oblit- 
erate the already blurry distinction between advertising texts and other 
media texts (Goldman and Papson 1996). This is surely true in the world 
of sport: players’ uniforms, stadium walls, the corner of one’s television 
screen, and even moments within telecasts are regularly branded with the 
Nike swoosh or some other corporate sign. Stephanie O’ Donohoe argues 
that “popular texts have ‘leaky boundaries,’ flowing into each other and 
everyday life. . . . This seems especially true of advertising” (1997, 
257-58). The “leakiness” of cultural signs in advertising is facilitated, 
O’Donohoe argues, “by increasing institutional ties between advertising, 
commercial media, and mass entertainment. . . . Conglomeration breeds 
intertextuality” (257-58). When ads appropriate or make explicit refer- 
ence to other media (e.g., other ads, celebrities, movies, television shows, 
or popular music), they engage in what Robert Goldman and Stephen 
Papson call “cultural cannibalism” (1998, 10). Audiences are then invited 
to make the connections between the advertised product and the cultural 
meanings implied by the cannibalized sign; in so doing, the audience 
becomes “the final author, whose participation is essential” (O’Donohoe 
1997, 259). As with all textual analyses that do not include an audience 
study, we must be cautious in inferring how differently situated audiences 
might variously take up, and draw meanings from, these ads. However, 
we suspect that experiences of “authorship” in the process of decoding 
and drawing intertextual connections are a major part of the pleasure of 
viewing mass media texts. 

The 2002 and 2003 Sports Illustrated swimsuit issues offer vivid ex- 
amples of texts that invite the reader to draw intertextual connections 
between erotically charged ads and other non-ad texts. Whereas in the 
past the Sports IHustrated swimsuit issue ran ads that were clearly distinct 
from the swimsuit text, it has recently become more common for the 
visual themes in the ads and the swimsuit text to be playfully intertwined, 
symbiotically referencing each other. A 2003 Heineken ad shows a close- 
up of two twenty-four-ounce “keg cans” of Heineken beer, side by side. 
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Figure 6 Heineken ad juxtaposed with Sports Ilustrated swimsuit model, Sports Ilustrated 
swimsuit issue, 2003. Color vermon available as an online enhancement. 


The text above the two cans reads, “They’re big. And yeah, they’re real.” 
As if the reference to swimsuit models’ breast size (and questions about 
whether some of the models have breast implants) were perhaps too subtle, 
Sports Illustrated juxtaposed the ad with a photo of a swimsuit model, 
wearing a suit that liberally exposed her breasts (fig. 6). 

For the advertisers and for Sports Ilustrated, the payoff for this kind 
of intertextual coordination is probably large: for the reader, the text of 
the swimsuit issue becomes increasingly seamless, as ads and swimsuit text 
melt into each other, playfully, humorously, and erotically referencing each 
other. As with the Super Bowl ads, the Sports IMustrated swimsuit issue 
ads become something that viewers learn not to ignore or skip over; 
instead, the ads become another part of the pleasure of consuming and 
imagining. 

In 2003, Miller Brewing Company and Sports Iustrated further de- 
veloped the symbiotic marketing strategy that they had introduced in 
2002. The 2003 swimsuit issue featured a huge Miller Lite ad that in- 
cluded the equivalent of fourteen full pages of ad text. Twelve of these 
pages were a large, pull-out poster, one side of which was a single photo 
of “Sophia,” a young model wearing a bikini with the Miller Lite logo 
on the right breast cup. On the opposite side of the poster were four one- 
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Pigure7 Miller Lite, “Choose Your Favorite,” Anheuser-Busch, Sports Ilustrated, swimsuit 
issue, 2003. Color vernon available as an online enhancement. 


page photos and one two-page photo of Sophia posing in various bikinis, 
with Miller Lite bottles and/or logos visible in each picture. As it did in 
the 2002 ad, Miller invites viewers to enter a contest to win a trip to the 
next Sports IHustrated swimsuit issue photo shoot. The site of the photo 
shoot fuses the text-based space of the magazine with the real space of 
the working models in exotic, erotic landscapes of desire that highlight 
the sexuality of late capitalist colonialism (Davis 1997). The accompanying 
text invites the reader to “visit http://www.cnnsi.com” to “check out a 
360 degree view of the Sports INustrated swimsuit photo shoot.” And the 
text accompanying most of the photos of Sophia and bottles of Miller 
Lite teasingly encourages the reader to exercise his consumer power: “So 
if you had to make a choice, which one would it be?” (fig. 7). 

This expansive ad evidences a multilevel symbiosis between Sports I- 
Ilustrated and Miller Brewing Company. The playful tease to “choose your 
favorite” (model, swimsuit, and/or beer) invites the reader to enter an- 
other medium—the Sports Iustrated swimsuit Web site, which includes 
access to a Sports Ilustrated swimsuit photo shoot video sponsored by 
Miller. The result is a multifaceted media text that stands out as something 
other than mere advertisement and other than business-as-usual Sports 
Isstrated text. It has an erotic and commercial charge to it that simul- 
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taneously teases the reader as a sexual voyeur and hails him as an em- 
powered consumer who can freely choose his own beer and whichever 
sexy woman he decides is his “favorite.” 


“Life Is harsh”: Male losers and alcoholic accommodation 

In recent years, the tendency in the Sports Iustrated swimsuit issue to 
position male readers as empowered individuals who can “win” or freely 
choose the sexy fantasy object of their dreams has begun to shift in other 
directions. To put it simply, many male readers of the swimsuit issue may 
find the text erotically charged, but most know that these are two-dimen- 
sional images of sexy women who in real life are unavailable to them. In 
recent years, some swimsuit issue ads have delivered this message directly. 
In 1997, a two-page ad for Tequila Sauza depicted six women in short red 
skirts, posing flirtatiously, some of them lifting their blouses provocatively 
to reveal bare midriffs, or opening their blouses to reveal parts of their 
breasts. In small letters, across the six women’s waists, stretching all the 
way across the two pages, the text reads, “We can say with 99.9% accuracy 
that there is no possible way whatsoever in this lifetime that you will ever 
get a date with one of these women.” Then, to the side of the ad is written 
“LIFE IS HARSH. Your tequila shouldn’t be.” A similar message appears 
in other ads. For instance, in the 1999 swimsuit issue, a full-page photo of 
a Heineken bottle included the written text “The only heiny in this magazine 
you could actually get your hands on.” 

These ads play directly to the male reader as loser and invite him to 
accommodate to his loser status, to recognize that these sexy fantasy 
women, though “real,” are unavailable to him, and to settle for what he 
can have: a good bottle of Tequila Sauza or a cold (rather than a hot) 
“Heiny.” The Bud Lite Super Bow! commercials strike a similar chord. 
Many Bud Lite ads either titillate the viewer with sexy fantasy women, 
point to the ways that relationships with real women are to be avoided, 
or do both simultaneously. The break that appears near the end of each 
Bud Lite ad contrasts sharply with the often negative depiction of men’s 
relations with real women in the ad’s story line. The viewer sees a close- 
up of a bottle of Bud Lite. The bottle’s cap explodes off, and beer ejac- 
ulates out, as a male voice-over proclaims what a man truly can rely on 
in life: “For the great taste that won’t fill you up, and never lets you down 

. . make it a Bud Lite.” 
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Figure 8 “Great Body,” Sports Ilustrated swimsuit model juxtaposed with Maker’s Mark 
Whukey ad, Sports Illustrated, swimsurt suc, 2002 Color vernon available as an online 
enhancement. 


Revenge of the losers 

The accommodation theme in these ads may succeed, momentarily, in 
encouraging a man to shift his feelings of being a sexual loser toward 
manly feelings of empowerment through the consumption of brand-name 
beers and liquor. If the women in the ads are responsible for heightening 
tensions that result in some men’s sense of themselves as losers, one pos- 
sible outcome beyond simply drinking a large amount of alcohol (or one 
that accompanies the consumption of alcohol) is to express anger toward 
women and even to take revenge against them. This is precisely a direction 
that some of the recent ads have taken. 

A full-page ad in the 2002 swimsuit issue showed a large photo of a 
bottle of Maker’s Mark Whiskey. The bottle’s reflection on the shiny table 
on which it sits is distorted in a way that suggests an hourglass-shaped 
female torso. The text next to the bottle reads, “‘Your bourbon has a 
great body and fine character. I WISH the same could be said for my 
girlfriend.’ D. T., Birmingham, AL.” This one-page ad is juxtaposed with 
a full-page photo of a Sports Ilustrated model, provocatively using her 
thumb to begin to pull down the right side of her bikini bottom (fig. 8). 

Together, the ad text and Sports Illustrated text angrily express the 
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bitch-whore dichotomy that we discussed above. D. T.’s girlfriend is not 
pictured, but the description of her clearly indicates that not only does 
she lack a beautiful body; worse, she’s a bitch. While D. T.’s girlfriend 
symbolizes the real woman whom each guy tolerates, and to whom he 
avoids committing, the juxtaposed Sports Iustrated model is the beautiful 
and sexy fantasy woman. She is unavailable to the male reader in real life; 
her presence as fantasy image highlights that the reader, like D. T., is 
stuck, apparently, with his bitchy girlfriend. But at least he can enjoy a 
moment of pseudo-empowerment by consuming a Maker’s Mark whiskey 
and by insulting his girlfriend’s body and character. Together, the Maker’s 
Mark ad and the juxtaposed Sports IHustrated model provide a context 
for the reader to feel hostility toward the real women in his life. 

This kind of symbolic male revenge toward women is expressed in a 
different way in a four-page Captain Morgan rum ad that appeared in the 
2003 Sports Ilustrated swimsuit issue. On the first page, we see only the 
hands of the cartoon character “Captain Morgan” holding a fire hose 
spraying water into the air over what appears to be a tropical beach. When 
one turns the page, a three-page foldout ad reveals that “the Captain” is 
spraying what appears to be a Sports Iustrated swimsuit issue photo shoot. 
Six young women in tiny bikinis are laughing, perhaps screaming, and 
running for cover (five of them are huddled under an umbrella with a 
grinning male character who looks suspiciously like Captain Morgan). The 
spray from the fire hose causes the women’s bathing suits to melt nght 
off their bodies. The readers do not know if the swimsuits are painted on 
or are made of meltable candy or if perhaps Captain Morgan’s ejaculate 
is just that powerfully corrosive. One way or the other, the image suggests 
that Captain Morgan is doing a service to the millions of boys and men 
who read this magazine. Written across a fleeing woman’s thigh, below 
her melting bikini bottom, the text reads “Can you say birthday suit issue?” 
(fig. 9). 

Two men—apparently photographers—stand to the right of the photo, 
arms raised to the heavens (with their clothing fully intact). The men in 
the picture seem ecstatic with religious fervor. The male reader is perhaps 
invited to identify with these regular guys: like them, he is always good 
enough to look at these beautiful women in their swimsuits but never 
good enough to get them to take it off for him. But here, “the Captain” 
was clever enough to strip the women naked so that he and all of his male 
buddies could enjoy a vengeful moment of voyeurism. The relational 
gender and sexual dynamics of this ad—presented here without overt 
anger and with cartoonish humor—allegorize the common dynamics of 
group sexual assaults (Beneke 1982). These sexy women have teased men 
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Figure9 Captain Morgan Rum, “Can you say birthday suit issue?” Sperts Ilustrated, sanm- 
suit issue, 2003 Color vermon available as an online enhancement. 


enough, the ad suggests. First they arouse men, and then they inevitably 
make them feel like losers. They deserve to be stripped naked against their 
will. As in many male rape fantasies, the ad suggests that women ultimately 
find that they like it. And all of this action is facilitated by a bottle of rum, 
the Captain’s magical essence. 


Tension, stabilization, and masculine consumption 

We argued in our introduction that contemporary social changes have 
destabilized hegemonic masculinity. Examining beer and liquor ads in 
mega sports media events gives us a window into the ways that commercial 
forces have seized on these destabilizing tendencies, constructing peda- 
gogical fantasy narratives that aim to appeal to a very large group—cigh- 
teen- to thirty-four-year-old men. They do so by appealing to a broad 
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zeitgeist among young (especially white, heterosexual) men that is 
grounded in widespread tensions in the contemporary gender order. The 
sexual and gender themes of the beer and liquor ads that we examine in 
this article do not stand alone; rather they reflect, and in turn contribute 
to, broader trends in popular culture and marketing to young white males. 
Television shows like The Man Show, new soft-core pom magazines like 
Maxim and FHM, and radio talk shows like the syndicated Tom Leykus 
Show share similar themes and are targeted to similar audiences of young 
males. Indeed, radio talk show hosts like Leykus didactically instruct young 
men to avoid “girlie” things, to eschew emotional commitment, and to 
think of women primarily as sexual partners (Messner 2002, 107-8). The 
chronotope of these magazines and television and radio shows constructs 
young male lifestyles saturated with sexy images of nearly naked, surgically 
enhanced women; unabashed and unapologetic sexual voyeurism shared 
by groups of laughing men; and explicit talk of sexual exploits with “hot- 
ties” or “juggies.” A range of consumer products that includes—often 
centrally, as in The Man Show—consumption of beer as part of the young 
male lifestyle stitches together this erotic bonding among men. Mean- 
while, real women are cither absent from these media or they are dispar- 
aged as gold diggers (yes, this term has been resuscitated) who use sex 
to get men to spend money on them and trick them into marriage. The 
domesticated man is viewed as a wimpy victim who has subordinated his 
own pleasures (and surrendered his paychecks) to a woman. Within this 
framework, a young man should have sex with as many women as he can 
while avoiding (or at least delaying) emotional commitments to any one 
woman. Freedom from emotional commitment grants 100 percent control 
over disposable income for monadic consumption and care of self. And 
that is ultimately what these shows are about: constructing a young male 
consumer characterized by personal and emotional freedom who can attain 
a hip lifestyle by purchasing an ever-expanding range of automobile-related 
products, snack foods, clothes, toiletries, and, of course, beer and liquor. 

At first glance, these new media aimed at young men seem to resuscitate 
a 1950s “Playboy philosophy” of men’s consumption, sexuality, and gen- 
der relations (Ehrenreich 1983). Indeed, these new media strongly reit- 
erate the dichotomous bitch-whore view of women that was such a lynch- 
pin of Hugh Hefner’s “philosophy.” But today’s tropes of masculinity do 
not simply reiterate the past; rather, they give a postfeminist twist to the 


* These same beer companies target different ads to other groups of men. Suzanne Danuta 
Walters (2001) analyzes Budweiser ads, e.g , that are umed overtly at gay men. 
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Playboy philosophy. A half-century ago, Hefner’s pitch to men to recapture 
the indoors by creating (purchasing) one’s own erotic “bachelor pad” in 
which to have sex with women (and then send them home) read as a 
straightforwardly masculine project. By contrast, today’s sexual and gender 
pitch to young men is delivered with an ironic, self-mocking wink that 
operates, we think, on two levels. First, it appears to acknowledge that 
most young men are neither the heroes of the indoors (as Hefner would 
have it) nor of the outdoors (as the 1970s and 1980s beer ads suggested). 
Instead, the ads seem to recognize that young white men’s unstable status 
leaves them always on the verge of being revealed as losers. The ads plant 
seeds of insecurity on this fertile landscape, with the goal of creating a 
white guy who is a consistent and enthusiastic consumer of alcoholic 
beverages. The irony works on a second level as well: the throwback sexual 
and gender imagery—especially the bitch-whore dichotomization of 
women—is clearly a defensively misogynistic backlash against feminism 
and women’s increasing autonomy and social power. The wink and self- 
mocking irony allow men to have it both ways: they can engage in hu- 
morous misogynist banter and claim simultaneously that it is all in play. 
They do not take themselves seriously, so anyone who takes their misogyny 
as anything but boys having good fun just has no sense of humor. The 
humorous irony works, then, to deflect charges of sexism away from white 
males, allowing them to define themselves as victims, as members of an 
endangered species. We suspect, too, that this is a key part of the process 
that constructs the whiteness in current reconstructions of hegemonic 
masculinity. As we have suggested, humorous “boys-will-be-boys” mi- 
sogyny is unlikely to be taken ironically and lightly when delivered by 
men of color. 

The white-guy-as-loser trope, though fairly new to beer and liquor ads, 
is certainly not new to U.S. media. Part of the irony of this character is 
not that he is a loser in every sense; rather he signifies the typical everyman 
who is only a loser in comparison to versions of masculinity more typical 
to beer and liquor ads past—that is, the rugged guys who regularly get 
the model-beautiful women. Caught between the excesses of a hyper- 
masculinity that is often discredited and caricatured in popular culture 
and the increasing empowerment of women, people of color, and ho- 
mosexuals, while simultaneously being undercut by the postindustrial 
economy, the “Average Joe” is positioned as the ironic, vulnerable but 
lovable hero of beer and liquor ads. It is striking that the loser is not, or 
is rarely, your “José Mediano,” especially if we understand the construction 
as a way to unite diverse eighteen- to thirty-four-year-old men. This is to 
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say that the loser motif constructs the universal subject as implicitly white, 
and as a reaction against challenges to hegemonic masculinity it represents 
an ongoing possessive investment in whiteness (Lipsitz 1998). 

Our analysis suggests that the fact that male viewers today are being 
hailed as losers and are being asked to identify with—even revel in—their 
loser status has its limits. The beer and liquor industry dangles images of 
sexy women in front of men’s noses. Indeed, the ads imply that men will 
go out of their way to put themselves in position to be voyeurs, be it with 
a TV remote control, at a yoga class, in a bar, or on the Sports Iustrated/ 
Miller Beer swimsuit photo shoot Web site. But ultimately, men know 
(and are increasingly being told in the advertisements themselves) that 
these sexy women are not available to them. Worse, if men get too close 
to these women, these women will most likely humiliate them. By contrast, 
real women—women who are not model-beautiful fantasy objects—are 
likely to attempt to ensnare men into a commitment, push them to have 
or express feelings that make them uncomfortable, and limit their freedom 
to have fun watching sports or playing cards or pool with their friends. 
So, in the end, men have only the safe haven of their male friends and 
the bottle. 

This individual sense of victimization may feed young men’s insecurities 
while giving them convenient scapegoats on which to project anger at 
their victim status. The cultural construction of white males as losers, 
then, is tethered to men’s anger at and desire for revenge against women. 
Indeed, we have observed that revenge-against-women themes are evident 
in some of the most recent beer and liquor ads. And it is here that our 
analysis comes full circle. For, as we suggested in the introduction, the 
cultural imagery in ads aimed at young men does not simply come from 
images “out there.” Instead, this imagery is linked to the ways that real 
people live their lives. It is the task of future research—including audience 
research—to investigate and flesh out the specific links between young 
men’s consumption of commercial images, their consumption of beer and 
liquor, their attitudes toward and relationships with women, and their 
tendencies to drink and engage in violence against women. 
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Table A1 Commercials and Advertisements in the Sample 


2002 Super Bowl: 
Michelob Lite, “Free to Be” 
Budweiser, “Robobash” 


Budweiser, “How Ya Doin’?” 

Bud Lite, “Black Teddy” 
Budweiser, “Meet the Parents” 
Budweiser, “History of Budweiser” 
Budweiser, “Demgnated Driver” 
Smurnoff Ice 


2003 Super Bowl 
Budweiser, “Zebras” 
Bud Lite, “Refrigerator” 
Bud Lite, “Clown” 
Bud Lite, “Rasta Dog” 
Bud Lite, “Conch” 
Bud Lite, “Date Us Both” 
Smirnoff Lite, “Blind Date” 
Bud Lite, “Sarah’s Mom” 
Bud Lite, “Three Arms” 
Coors, “Twins” 
Budweiser, “Good Listener” 
Budweiser, “How Ya Dom’? Redux” 
Michelob Ultra, “Low-Carb Bodies” 
Bud Lite, “Yoga Voyeurs” 


2002 Sports Illustrated swimsuit issuc 


(no of pages): 
Miller Lite (2) 
Jum Beam (1) 
Miller Genuine Draft (2, plus card 
insert) 
Hancken (1) 
Budwesser (1) 
Captain Morgan Rum (1) 
Martell (1) 
Sam Adams Utopia (1) 
Maker’s Mark Whiskey (1) 
Bicardi Rum (1.25) 
José Cuervo Tequila (1) 
Crown Royal (1) 
Chivas (1) 


2003 Sports Ilustrated swimsuit issue 


(no of pages). 
Budweiser (1) 
Jos Cuervo Tequila (1) 
Smurnoff Vodka (1) 
Captain Morgan Rum (4) 
Seagrams (1) 
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Judith Stacey 


The Families of Man: Gay Male Intimacy and Kinship In a 
Global Metropolis 


There is room for both monogamous gay couples and sex pigs in the 
same big tent of gay community. 
—Rofes 1998, 221 


feminist true confession: over the past several years I have been gath- 

ering verbal expressions of the sort of conventional, indeed clichéd, 

complaints that straight women routinely swap about the men in 
(and out of) our lives in a file to which I have affixed the “feminazi” label 
“Men are Pigs.” The following selection of sentiments archived there is 
as representative as it is familiar: 


“It was a nice distraction from having just been dumped by my 
boyfriend. Men are pigs, even the nice ones!” 

“Lance can’t get turned on by someone he respects and loves; 
he can only have sex with someone he’s not emotionally committed 
to, or if he’s drunk. I couldn’t tolerate it, so I had to move out.” 

“When I got home from work the other night, Jake had been 
surfing the net for so long that he was like totally in heat. And we 
had sex. We didn’t make love; we fucked! and it’s like I woke up 
the next morning, and it’s like, I just feel so fuckin’ shitty. Why did 
I do that? I said it was great, I got off, but I feel rotten. I have felt 
rotten the last two days.” 

“I would date men, and it would start out wonderful, but it was 
all about sex. And to me that’s something really sacred and really 
special. . . . If you didn’t sleep with them by the third date, you 
never heard from them again. I just couldn’t do that.” 

“Let’s face it, when you reach a certain age, men are either already 


My thanks to Niko Beamer, Jeffrey Escoffier, Sandra Harding, James Schultz, and two 
anonymous reviewers at Segas for helpful suggestions on carher versons of this article. 
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taken or they’re looking for someone younger and more beautiful. 
We all know how men are—dogs. Absolute dogs.” 


The twist, of course, as the subtitle to this article hints, is that these 
are not complaints about men uttered by women but complaints by and 
about gay men that I collected while conducting field research on gay 
male intimacy and kinship in Los Angeles. The same is true of the nu- 
merous flip-side romantic narratives also found in my field notes, such as 
this one: “I went out to a street fair with my neighbor and met a man 
called Rob and just fell like I don’t know that I’ve fallen before. He knocks 
my socks off and is damn near everything I want in a man; he’s kind, 
loving, compassionate, gives of himself to others and his community, and 
treats me like the princess that we all know I am.” Apart from the gender 
of the plaintiffs and the princess, little here would surprise many feminists. 
Nonetheless, the gender of the parties is no small or simple matter. In a 
gendered world, which is to say the world as we know it, gender can 
transmute apparently similar desires, utterances, and behaviors into strik- 
ingly different matters and meanings. Studying gay men in Los Angeles, 
therefore, illuminates paradoxical effects of gender and sexuality on con- 
temporary transformations of intimacy in a global metropolis. 

Anyone old enough to remember the countercultural ethos of early gay 
liberation should find it “queer” that struggles for same-sex marriage and 
parenting now enjoy political momentum around the globe and have po- 
larized the electorate in the United States. Rebelling against gender and 
sexual constraints imposed. by the modern nuclear family, the Stonewall-era 
gay movement, like the women’s liberation movement that inspired it, 
garnered a reputation as antifamily. “We expose the institution of marriage 
as one of the most insidious and basic sustainers [sic] of the system,” 
proclaimed the Gay Liberation Front in 1969 (The Rat 1969, 7).' Yet by 
the 1980s, gay men as well as lesbians were insisting that “love makes a 
family” and demanding rights for “families we choose” (Weston 1991). 
The irony provoked lesbian humorist Fran Lebowitz to quip: “Who are 
now the most square people on Earth? Who are the only people left who 
want to go into the Army and get married? Homosexuals” (quoted in 
Stuever 2000, C1). 

How can one reconcile the cynical sentiments about gay men’s capacity 
for intimacy expressed in my “Men are Pigs” file with the concomitant, 
but seemingly incongruent, gay male rush to the altar and the nursery, 
evidence of which handily trumps that of their sexual piggery in my field 


1 This quotation is ated in Eakridge 1996, 53. 
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data? Is there room in the same gay family tent for monogamous couples 
and sex pigs? Why do so many wish to enter a family when social critics 
portray the family as an institution on the verge of collapse? Might gay 
men teach feminists some family camping skills they honed surviving in 
the wilderness beyond? I pursued such questions through ethnographic 
research on an ethnically and socially diverse selection of gay men and 
their kin in Los Angeles. Gay men residing in a city often caricatured as 
La-La-Land or Tinseltown scarcely conjure images of family fellows. Such 
men and the city more readily signify the antifamilial character generally 
associated with postmodernity. Both occupy an outpost frontier of what 
I have elsewhere termed the postmodern family condstion—the postnuclear 
family world in which no single culturally mandated family pattern prevails 
and all forms of intimacy contend with instability, reflexivity, cultural con- 
flict, contradiction, and experimentation (Stacey 1990). Yet from this un- 
likely location, gay men in Los Angeles have been redesigning kinship 
with creativity and verve, along with tribulations. From their tiumphs 
and travails, I believe, feminists and family scholars can learn a great deal. 

Partly because gender culture and the biological capacity to propagate 
via donor insemination enabled lesbians to form intentional families earlier 
and far more easily than gay men, most feminist research on queer “families 
we choose” emphasizes families formed by lesbians.” I shift the focus to 
gay men precisely because they face formidable barriers to family for- 
mation.’ They cannot rely on the biological, cultural, institutional, or legal 
resources through which kinship historically has been constituted, nor can 
they draw on traditional principles of genealogy or gender. Necessarily, 
gay men forge their intimate ties in unusually reflexive and experimental 
modes that expose the pitfalls and promise of the conditions with which 
all contemporary family projects must contend. 

As males, gay men do not receive formal cultural socialization in the 
feminine labors of “love and ritual”—kin work, emotion work, domestic 
labor, child care, nurturing (Smith-Rosenberg 1975). As gay men, they 
cannot rely on women to perform these services for them. Not only do 
gay men, like lesbians, still lack the right to marry in most of the world, 
they cannot expect women to furnish them ready access to parenthood. 


2 See Weston 1991; Lewin 1993; Benkov 1994; Sullrvan 1996; Tasker and Golombok 
1997; Dunne 2000. Weeks, Heaphy, and Donovan 2001, an important qualitative study of 
families of choice among nonheteroscxuals in the United Kingdom, does not focus primarily 
on lesbrans 

® After studying lesbian comother relationships in England (1999, 2000), Gillian Dunne 
studied gay fatherhood (2001). 
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Because women are not the primary objects of their attractions or affec- 
tions, gay men express masculine erotic desires unconstrained by women’s 
wishes or concerns and without fear or prospect of reproductive conse- 
quences. Doing so, gay men more frequently than others engage in erotic 
and emotional intimate encounters across social boundaries of race, age, 
education, income, nationality, language, and religion. Moreover, the 
AIDS epidemic subjected gay male sexuality to extraordinary levels of 
collective scrutiny and debate, and it incited gay men to perform Her- 
culean levels of caretaking outside default mode family forms. 

Forging families without cultural blueprints, gay men experience in 
heightened form what Anthony Giddens (1992) terms the pure relation- 
ship of modernity—the pursuit of a relationship for the sake of intimacy 
alone. They also confront its inherent contradictions in magnified scale— 
the incongruous, historically gendered demands of eros and domesticity, 
passion and commitment, the masculine world of “sexual sport” and the 
feminine world of “cards and holidays” (di Leonardo 1987). Thus, they 
enable us to examine more closely the ways in which gender and sexual 
identity shape the desire and ability to form relationships that provide 
nurturance and security. How do men whose primary attachments are to 
other men create or replace the family bonds that women characteristically 
sustain? To what extent does masculine sexual license inhibit, challenge, 
or revamp “the families of man?” How do race, ethnicity, and social class 
inflect gay men’s family goals and lives? Do some family patterns flourish 
or founder more than others? Gay male relationships provide exceptionally 
fertile terrain for considering the relative contributions that gender and 
sexual orientation play in shaping prevailing kinship desires, strategies, 
behaviors, and snares. 


Gay El Lay 

Los Angeles, arguably the paradigmatic metropolis of postmodernity, 
offers an ideal ethnographic site for investigating diverse families of man. 
A vanguard global mecca for sexual migrants among its throngs of dream 


* In 1990, the first time the U.S. Census form allowed coresiding same-sex partners to 
declare therr couple status, 14.6 percent of those who did so were interracial pairs, compared 
with only 5.1 percent of married heterosexual couples In the 2000 census, 15.3 percent of 
same-sex male couples and 12.6 percent of lesbians, compared with 7 4 percent of married 
and 15 percent of unmarned heterosexual pairs, budged racial differences. In California, 
more dramatically, 24 percent of same-sex couples, compared with 15 percent of married 
couples, were interracial (Sears and Badgett 2004, 7). Sce also Bell and Weinberg 1978, 83, 
Browning 1994, 23, Tarmann 2002, Cohn 2003, Stacey 2004. 
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seckers, “El Lay” boasts the world’s second largest, most multiethnic, 
yet comparatively understudied population of gay men. It is the birth- 
place, among numerous gay institutions, of West Hollywood—the first 
gay-governed municipality in the world—the Mattachine Society, a na- 
tional gay rights organization formed in 1951; the primarily white gay 
Metropolitan Community Church; the primarily black gay Unity Fel- 
lowship Church; the gay Catholic group Dignity; and The One Institute. 

At the same time, perhaps no city better symbolizes sexual excess, 
consumer culture, and the antithesis of family values than Los Angeles, 
and no population more so than the gay male denizens who crowd the 
bars, beats, and boutiques of West Hollywood. To many observers, nu- 
merous gay men among them, “WeHo” culture signifies gay male de- 
cadence in situ, the epitome of most homophobic fears. Cursory contact 
can reinforce stereotypes about gay male narcissistic preoccupation with 
erotic allure. Advertisements for every manner of corporeal modification 
flood the pages, airwaves, and Web sites of the local gay male press: familiar 
and exotic cosmetic surgery and body sculpture procedures, including 
penile, buttock, and pectoral implants; liposuction; laser resurfacing; hair 
removal or extensions; cosmetic dentistry; personal trainers and gym rat 
regimens; tattooing and tattoo removal; body piercing; hair coloring, 
growing, and styling; tinted contact lenses; manicures, pedicures, and body 
waring; as well as color, style, and fashion consultants and the commo- 
dified universe of couture, cosmetics, and personal grooming implements 
that they service. 

Nonetheless, in conducting local field research on gay men’s intimate 
affiliations I encountered as many tinker toys as tinsel. Los Angeles might 
well be the cosmetic surgery capital of “planet out,” but the celluloid 
metropolis, much less predictably, is also at the vanguard of gay father- 
hood. Organized groups of gay fathers formed in the city as early as the 
mid-1970s. Gay Fathers Coalition International held its national confer- 
ence in Los Angeles in 1985, united with lesbian parent groups, and 
generated Gay and Lesbian Parents Coalition International, the forerunner 
of Family Pride, Incorporated, currently among the leading national grass- 
roots gay family organizations (Miller 2001, 226-29). Los Angeles is also 
home to Growing Generations, the world’s first gay-owned surrogacy 
agency that serves an international gay clientele." Several of its first clients 
were among those who in 1997 organized the PopLuckClub (PLC), a 
pioneering local support group for gay fathers and their children. By 2003, 
the thriving PLC included over two hundred families of varying shapes, 


E See http://www growinggenerations com. 
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sizes, colors, and forms. Despite its historic significance and the fact that, 
as Moira Kenny (2001) has observed, “Gay L.A. is more representative 
of the full spectrum of gay life than-are San Francisco and New York,” it 
is comparatively understudied.’ 

Between January 1999 and February 2003, I conducted field research 
in Los Angeles, including lengthy multisession family life history inter- 
views with fifty self-identified gay men born between 1955 and 1976 and 
with members of their designated kin, community, and affinity groups, 
such as the PLC. My primary subjects came of age and came out after 
the Stonewall era of gay liberation and the majority after the AIDS crisis 
was widely recognized. Popular discourses about safe sex, the “gayby” 
boom, gay marriage, domestic partnerships, and “families we choose” 
inform their sense of familial prospects. They represent the first cohort of 
gay men young enough to contemplate parenthood outside heterosexu- 
ality and mature enough to be in a position to choose or reject it. The 
men and their families encompass diverse racial, ethnic, national, geo- 
graphic, religious, and social class backgrounds, and they practice varied 
relational and residential options. My research sample includes single gay 
men, open and monogamous couples, and a committed trio; it encom- 
passes men who reside or parent alone or with friends, lovers, former 
lovers, biological and adopted kin, and children of every “conceivable” 
origin. Their personal histories suggest surprising advantages many gay 
men enjoy as well as paradoxical pitfalls they confront pursuing intimacy 
and kinship outside the heterosexual conventions of gender, sexuality, and 
family.* 


Four fellow families 


A monogamous gay couple 

Shawn O’Conner and Jake Garner are an interracial, binational couple, 
both in their late thirties, who have lived together since 1994 in Silverlake, 
an ethnically and socially diverse Los Angeles community popular with 
artists, students, activists, and gays.” Shawn, a creative landscape and gar- 


* See http //www popluckclub.org. Gay paternity in Los Angeles is so extensive and 
diverse that I treat the subject separately in Stacey 2004b. 

” Among the exceptions are Carner 1992; Gorman 1992; Nardi 1999, Mutchler 2000 

* Owing to space limitations, I restrict the configuranons of gay family fellows I present 
here to illustrative patterns of intimacy among adults. For ethnographic illustrations of genres 
of gay paternity within my study, see Stacey 20042, 2004b 

* All proper names are pecudonyms, and some identifying details have been altered to 
protect the pnvacy of informants. 
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den designer, is a sexual immigrant who, after a suicide attempt at the 
age of nineteen, fled his homophobic, abusive, working-class natal family 
and life in Belfast, Northern Ireland, and migrated first to London and 
then to San Francisco before settling in Los Angeles. Strongly attracted 
to black men, Shawn joined the Los Angeles chapter of Black and White 
Men Together, a gay multiracial organization, where he met Jake at a 
picnic in 1993.'° The attraction, however, was not immediately mutual. 
Jake is the son of an educated, happily married, middle-class African Amer- 
ican couple who were civil rights activists. Jake’s parents integrated the 
white suburban neighborhood where he and his siblings grew up and 
where he developed enduring misgivings about white guys with a special 
taste for “hot coffee.” Moreover, as Jake recalls, “I wasn’t attracted to 
blonde white men.” However, Shawn’s lively, funny, smart, engaging, and 
persistent personality overcame Jake’s reservations, and before long these 
“black and white men-together” were sharing a home and building a life. 

It took Jake’s generally progressive parents several years to come to 
terms with his homosexuality, but after doing so they welcomed Shawn 
like a son-in-law into their strong, supportive family circle. Completely 
estranged from his Irish-Catholic family of origin, Shawn, on the other 
hand, has self-consciously crafted an intentional family from a multicultural 
and socially varied array of men and women, gay and straight, in Los 
Angeles: “Being my mother doesn’t automatically qualify you as part of 
a circle of my friends, and who I consider family. And there’s a lot of, 
‘your sisters above all,” and like, ‘no, they mean nothing to me.’ They 
have to prove themselves that they are my friends. The mere fact that we 
have the same bloodline doesn’t automatically, you know, get ’em into 
that circle.” For his chosen family circle, Shawn has supplanted his “blood- 
line” mother with an adoptive maternal older sister—a sixty-something 
divorced, Jewish heterosexual woman who serves as his accountant, has 
invested in his business, and shares his love for frequent excursions to 
Tijuana. Among Shawn’s chosen brothers is Agostin, a close friend and 
former lover. A highly educated Asian-Latino sexual immigrant from Merx- 
ico, Agostin lives alone nearby and teaches Romance languages to inter- 
national business personnel. Agostín and Shawn speak almost daily and 
visit weekly, and Agostin often shares vacations and holidays with the 
couple and other friends. 

Both Shawn and Jake depict themselves as a monogamous gay couple 
who struggle with differences over love, sexuality, and commitment as 
well as over work and financial asymmetries. Much more reserved than 


10 See http //www.nabwmt.com. 
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his flamboyant Irish mate, and more ambivalent about his gay identity, 
Jake holds the upper hand and occupies conventionally masculine terrain 
in the couple’s balance of emotional power. Although both men practice 
monogamy, this principle bears much greater weight for Shawn than for 
Jake. Sexual exclusivity, in Shawn’s more “feminine” view, is all about 
love and commitment: “Monogamy means you’re saying to your lover, 
‘It is only you that I will allow myself to be shared with. I am choosing 
you to be that person.’ Sex in itself isn’t so important, and it alone doesn’t 
make a relationship. It [a relationship] is so much more than that.” Jake’s 
commitment to monogamy, in contrast, is much less considered, emo- 
tional, or symbolic. His relationships, he reports, have been implicitly 
monogamous. “It’s not that I’m ironclad opposed to nonmonogamy,” 
Jake explains, but “when I’m in a relationship, I just kind of assume” that 
it will be exclusive. 

Jake’s greater, and more stereotypically masculine, capacity to separate 
sex from love and his interest in cyberporn often leave Shawn feeling 
“shitty,” as he put it in the excerpt I quoted above from my “Men are 
Pigs” file. Much more upsetting, Jake has resisted the public commitment 
ceremony that Shawn so dearly wants: “A sore subject. I want one. Jake 
doesn’t. A commitment ceremony is very important to me. I want the 
whole thing—the toaster, the rings, I want to register at the Pottery Barn; 
hell, I even want the ice sculpture for chrissakes [laughing], the whole 
nine yards! . . . There’s no real acknowledgment of our relationship, 
there’s no recognition of gay relationships. I want the actual acknowl- 
edgment of family and friends that this is for real; this is not temporary. 
I want it to be for ever and ever.” 

Jake, however, is less certain of his love for Shawn or of his commitment 
to their relationship. Shawn recognizes that his emotional neediness and 
assertive style often overwhelm Jake: “I’m needy, you know, I need af 
fection, I need to be told I’m loved, and when I don’t feel that, I become, 
you know, more like velcro. And that’s something that Jake has a hard 
time with.” Jake, in turn, recognizes that he resorts to the conventional 
“masculine” response of withdrawing emotionally when he feels over- 
whelmed by Shawn’s demands, thereby allowing his anger to fester: “I 
need a lot more space than Shawn does. . . . My pattern is to withdraw 
and simmer. I build up resentment, and then there will be an explosion.” 

The couple’s economic conflicts, however, invert their emotional gen- 
der pattern and run counter to their class origins as well. Despite his much 
higher social class background and a college degree in computer engi- 
neering earned at a research university, Jake’s occupational status has be- 
come uncomfortably dependent on and subordinate to Shawn’s. Jake quit 
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his last high-powered engineering job in 1999 because he found it too 
stressful. Instead of seeking a new professional position, he began man- 
aging Shawn’s financially precarious landscape and gardening service. Both 
agree that working and living together 24/7 over the next three years 
took a heavy toll on their relationship. If Shawn displays conventionally 
feminine emotional vulnerability to Jake’s masculine withholding behavior 
in the sphere of love and intimacy, their career ambition ledger is quite 
another story. Shawn concedes that he is a stereotypical masculine Type 
A, ambitious, workaholic, and a controlling, demanding boss: “It’s im- 
portant for me to be successful. I always need more.” He felt determined 
to expand his business and make more money. “I mean money is important 
to me. Success is important to me.” It troubles him that in contrast, Jake, 
in his view, “has zero drive” and walked away from a high-powered job 
because he was miserable. Jake, in turn, resents Shawn’s intrusive, con- 
trolling managerial style: “I need a lot more space than Shawn does. We 
were always together, and he was my boss. I kinda like to do what I like 
to do, and he likes to tell people what to do. So it led to a lot of head 
butting.” 

From his vantage point serving as Shawn’s nonjudgmental sounding 
board and observer, Agostin gave the couple’s prospects a pessimistic 
prognosis. In his view, Shawn was on the verge of losing hope. “Shawn 
calls a spade a spade,” Agostin explained. “Even though he has been trying 
very hard to keep the relations going, if Jake is in his shell and doesn’t 
come out of it, I don’t feel there is a two-way communication there. I 
imagine that when they have their discussions, the only one who is talking 
is Shawn [laughing]. And I think he’s going to give up.” 

A combination of couple’s therapy and a stroke of occupational fortune 
intervened, however, to at least defer and perhaps to avoid that outcome. 
Just when Shawn’s business was teetering on the brink of bankruptcy, a 
local private college recruited him to take over landscape design and main- 
tenance of its lavishly planted campus. Lured by a generous salary with 
benefits, Shawn promptly liquidated his business, thereby throwing Jake 
into the ranks of the unemployed. Jake floundered around for a while, 
coaching a few high school gymnasts here, doing a bit of freelance com- 
puter tech support there, and surfing the Internet for hours on end, but 
Shawn was too preoccupied with his own new job to react with his cus- 
tomary impatience and disapproval. Eventually, a friend helped Jake secure 
a relatively undemanding administrative post at a local community college. 
Having access to separate and more stable sources of employment and 
income removed one major source of the couple’s chronic conflicts and 
curtailed their opportunities to. butt heads. They were about to celebrate 
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their tenth anniversary the last time I visited, and all bets are off as to 
whether or not Shawn has an ice sculpture in his future. 


A sex pig and his celibate mate 
Matthew Laforte and Robert Cavendish, both from upper-class Angeleno 
families, are a white, affluent couple who have successfully navigated their 
"way through quite a different dyadic dilemma. Matthew is a forty-two- 
year-old deeply intellectual literary agent with avid interests in queer the- 
ory and practice. Robert, in contrast, twenty years his senior, was a suc- 
cessful but completely closeted corporate financial manager who took early 
retirement at fifty-six before daring to openly identify as gay. They met 
at a suburban gay bar in 1988, went home together the first night, and 
soon began to join their lives. Sharing a cultivated class background as 
well as a love of camping, opera, chess, cooking, and each other, they fell 
seamlessly into compatible, committed domesticity, comfortably embraced 
by each other’s Republican but inclusive and socially tolerant families. 

The couple and their pampered poodle reside in a comfortable, me- 
ticulously appointed but unostentatious traditional two-bedroom house 
that Robert owns in the sedate, affluent suburb of Los Angeles in which 
he grew up. Matthew does the cooking, but in addition to providing most 
of the financial support, Robert does the dishes, the shopping, the laundry, 
the gardening, and most of the housework as well. Having achieved a 
successful career himself, Robert believes it is Matthew’s turn for worldly 
achievement and declares, “I’m thrilled to be the one to get the pom- 
poms out to be a cheerleader for Matthew’s career.” In fact, Robert took 
early retirement in part to devote himself to supporting Matthew’s bud- 
ding career, which he anticipates will demand relocating to New York 
within a few years. 

Although Matt describes himself unapologetically as a “sex pig,” his 
fourteen-year-long loving, committed, registered civil union with Robert 
is no longer sexual. Monogamy was presumed but not stated at the pas- 
sionate outset of their romance, as is common in gay as well as straight 
relationships. Four or five years later, however, conflicts emerged when 
Robert’s interest in sex began to wane. Frustrated, Matt resorted to furtive 
cruising excursions and began to explore his interests in erotic fetishism. 
“Pm Mr. Sex,” Matt exclaims, itemizing his broad range of sexual interests. 
“It is a question of, ‘What role do I want to put on today?’ Maybe it’s a 
biorhythm thing—every two weeks I want something new.” He acknowl- 
edges that he “got kinda reckless,” recounting how he gave his address 
to a fetish group that sent him mail at home. Robert interrogated him 
about a letter that arrived, precipitating a painful but frank and ultimately 
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constructive discussion about their sexual differences. They directly con- 
fronted the fact of their increasingly incompatible erotic desires, com- 
mitted themselves to preserving their primary spousal bond, and nego- 
tiated terms to allow Matthew to satisfy his heartier, more adventurous 
sexual appetites outside their relationship. Robert granted Matt permission 
to openly and honestly explore his fetish interests and to engage in episodes 
of cruising so long as each was an isolated encounter with a different 
sexual partner. Matt, in turn, released Robert from the burden of declining 
his sexual overtures: “I'll assume you don’t want it,” he proposed, so that 
Robert could feel freer to “spoon in bed together” and to touch him 
without having to worry that Matt might misinterpret affection for sexual 
desire. 

They both judged this arrangement satisfactory for several years, until, 
as Ann Landers might have predicted, Mart and one of these sexual part- 
ners developed a potent, reciprocal, erotic-romantic crush. Believing dis- 
honesty and denial to be greater threats to his union with Robert than 
the obvious risk of openly pursuing the outside romance, Matt broke the 
unwelcome news. Once again the couple renegotiated the sexual terms 
of their relationship. Once again Robert generously granted his beloved 
the right to openly pursue his outside passions. Once again Matt vowed 
to maintain his bond with Robert as primary. “I couldn’t live with myself 
if I left Robert, even if I was physically present but left mentally,” Matt 
declares. “Our household is my first concern. Our gold standard is trust.” 
Accordingly, he promised to keep no secrets from Robert, to return home 
every night to sleep with him, and to take every measure possible to 
prevent his outside affair from destroying their relationship. On the other 
hand, although Matt presumes that Robert occasionally indulges in sexual 
encounters of his own, he does not know or ask. “We have another rule,” 
Matt explains. “I tell, but he doesn’t. He doesn’t like to talk about what 
he does. I’ve precipitated all of the sex arrangements, and discussions. 
I play a much more dangerous game, so I want to be open about what 
I do.” 


Three polyamorous brothers-in-law 

Matt and Robert enjoy close relationships with most of their siblings, 
nieces and nephews, and extended kin. Particularly titillating to Matt, 
Robert, and to most of their relatives is the household in which Matt’s 
gay brother-in-law Kevin Engelhard lives. In 1997 Matt’s younger sister 
Sophia married Kevin’s older brother. Now her three-year-old daughter 
basks in the adoration of five gay uncles, and Sophia chortles, “I get a 
giggle out of it.” Evincing admiration and perhaps a bit of envy, Matt 
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describes an improbably successful gay domestic-sexual trio that Kevin 
and his committed life companion, Tom Leske, both men in their late 
thirties, formed in 1998 when they invited Scott Jones, a “gorgeous boy 
toy” twelve years younger, to join their bed, household, and marriage. 
Kevin and Tom had already exchanged rings, fused their finances, and 
lived together in wedded harmony for eight years at that point. Their 
sexual relationship, like Matt and Robert’s, had evolved from early years 
of tacit monogamy into a negotiated form of open relationship. In this 
case, Kevin and Tom had agreed to permit each other “occasional ser- 
endipitous” recreational sexual encounters and also to occasionally jointly 
cruise for a sexual threesome. They were not seeking a permanent three- 
some, however, the first night they invited Scott to share their bed with 
them, nor even when they offered him temporary lodging after his land- 
lord suddenly sold the apartment building where he had been living. 
However, all three men soon fell in love with one another, and Scott never 
moved out of their bed or lives. Instead, one year later, Kevin and Tom 
placed a ring on Scott’s finger as well. . 

Over the five years of this three-way marriage, the men have negotiated 
a creative set of principles and practices to sustain their astonishingly 
harmonious ménage à trois. Kevin and Tom jointly own their small home 
in the city and a rustic mountain cabin retreat. On each anniversary of 
Scott’s incorporation into their marriage, they transfer 5 percent own- 
ership of their shared real estate to him, gradually vesting him as an equal 
partner. Whereas Kevin and Tom had an open relationship when they met 
and courted Scott, the trio decided to be sexually exclusive, “duogamous,” 
one might say. Each claims to feel secure in his love and place in the 
family, accepting the ebbs and flows of their affinities, libidos, and at- 
tractions. “We’re all very versatile sexually,” Scott explains, “and none of 
the three of us have any jealousy issues.” No two are allowed to exclude 
the third from any activity, occasion, space, or interaction—¢exual or otb- 
erwise. On the other hand, no one is obliged to join the others whenever 
or for whatever he is not so inclined. This provides each with far greater 
flexibility than couples possess to enjoy as much independence and to- 
getherness as he prefers. One need never be alone unless he wishes, but 
likewise togetherness is never imposed on anyone seeking separate time 
or space. Sexual opportunities expand geometrically as well. “If straight 
men knew how much more sex gay men have,” Scott observes mischie- 
vously, “more of them would be gay.” If two engage in sex before a third 
arrives home, they cannot refuse his sexual overtures “just because they 
got off without him.” Nor can two who are aroused eject the third if he 
is already in bed but is not in the mood. Working all of this out requires 
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trust and “a lot of communication,” they agree, and so they schedule 
periodic “family chats” to discuss issues and conflicts that emerge. “We 
say,” Kevin sums up, “that being a trio is twice as much fun, but twice 
as much work.” 


Black, gay, proud, singfe, and seeking 
Michael David, a thirty-two-year-old single African American gay man, 
has likely done more than twice as much work as any of the family fellows 
above but has not yet been rewarded with even half the fun. Not that 
Michael, a social studies teacher in an inner-city high school who rents 
a comfortable apartment in a stable working-class black neighborhood, 
seeks or merits pity. On the contrary, he recounts with justifiable pride 
his inspirational Horatio Alger life history, narrating a heroic bildungs- 
roman of a self-made man who triumphed over insuperable odds. Michael 
was born in Baltimore into a complex, unstable, blended family, and both 
of Michael’s working-class parents struggled with drug and alcohol de- 
pendency. When Michael was six, his parents divorced, his father remarried 
and started his third family, and Michael’s mother took him and his older 
brother first to Los Angeles and then to Dallas, trying to rebuild her life. 
Michael was semiorphaned during much of his adolescence because his 
mother was imprisoned for cashing bad checks to support her drug habit, 
and so, he says, “I pretty much raised myself.” He alternated periods 
crashing in the homes of friends with survivalist episodes of homelessness 
on the streets of Dallas. Michael had always loved and succeeded at school, 
a source of validation and refuge from the chaos and disarray of his family 
life. Thus, he kept his mother’s incarceration a secret from his father and 
extended family back east because he feared they might make him return 
to Baltimore and enroll in a school vastly inferior to the one he was 
attending. Blessed with a sunny disposition and with an aptitude and 
appetite for learning as well as for friendship, Michael repeatedly attracted 
substitutes for parental support from teachers, from some of his friends’ 
parents, and from local youth group leaders. His brother’s girlfriend’s 
mother met Michael and perceived his academic potential. She took him 
“under her wing” and helped him to apply for the full scholarship to a 
private university in Texas that proved his ladder to the middle class. 
After graduating with a bachelor’s degree in history in 1994, Michael 
migrated back to Los Angeles, where he earned a master’s degree and 
began his teaching career inspiring other ghetto youth to emulate his 
trajectory. In Los Angeles, he also began his gradual process of coming 
out as gay. Michael initially explored his long-suppressed homoerotic de- 
sires by hiring white male prostitutes with whom he spent as much time 
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discussing as engaging in his sexual orientation. As he became comfortable 
with his sexuality, however, he began to fear that by becoming gay he 
might “grow away from being black.” He identifies the complexities and 
conflicts of being both black and gay as the greatest struggle he has faced 
since coming out. Michael finds it harder to come out to black friends 
than to white ones, not because the former have actually been less sup- 
portive but because he feels more vulnerable to the prospect that they 
might reject him. Accordingly, he has taken active measures to deepen 
his racial identity and strengthen his ties to black culture and community. 
During his closeted college years most of his friends were white, but after 
he came out as gay he consciously sought to develop a circle of black 
friends, gay and straight. “Although it hasn’t been easy,” he gradually 
succeeded in integrating the two into “one big happy family.” Michael 
also made a conscious decision to restrict his sexual/romantic partners to 
members of his own race. “I just love black people,” he exclaims, em- 
phasizing the importance he attaches to sharing racial consciousness with 
a black gay lover. 

In part because of his restrictive demographic criteria, Michael has been 
less lucky in love than in friendship, education, and work. Seeking a partner 
who is not only black and gay but also college educated severely limits 
his pool of possible mates. An even greater handicap, however, is Michael’s 
discomfort with gay cruising culture. “I don’t date guys J meet in bars,” 
he explains. He has “this fantasy of meeting a boyfriend in a nonbar 
environment,” because the gay bar pickup scene is “based on just sex and 
that’s not long-lasting, at least not for me. . . . I found that sex without 
romance is lacking.” Michael doesn’t fare very well in gay cruising culture, 
in any case, because although he exudes charm, warmth, and, well, soul, 
his large, unsculpted body does not meet the community’s increasingly 
restrictive aesthetic standards. And if all of these were not challenges 
enough, Michael’s feminist gender ideology may be the coup de grace. 
Michael desires an egalitarian relationship that eschews heterosexual gen- 
der conventions, but he claims that he has trouble finding a like-minded 
boyfriend: “The main problem I’ve had with men is ‘that a lot of men 
want to have gender roles.” 

For all of these reasons, Michael is still single and seeking a boyfriend 
with whom to create the family he dearly hopes to build. Very much a 
“family fellow,” Michael remains emotionally attached to both his parents, 
despite the serious limitations and lapses in their parental histories, and 
despite his father’s homophobic reaction when he learned that Michael 
is gay. Deeply embedded in his geographically dispersed extended family, 
Michael is a devoted, active presence in the lives of his eight nephews and 
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nieces, his numerous half- and step-siblings, and his cousins. Rare is the 
month when Michael’s couch is free of visiting kin, or the week when he 
is not sending a birthday gift to a cherished young relative. 

Michael is determined to become a father himself within the next few 
years, whether or not he realizes his deep desire to find that elusive ed- 
ucated, egalitarian, politically progressive, attractive, monogamous, gay, 
_ black “soul” mate, life partner, and coparent of his dreams. Indeed, Mi- 
chael’s desire for intimacy is so strong that he believes he is even more 
certain to become a father if he remains single than if Cupid were to 
answer his romantic prayers. With embarrassment, he admits that he has 
even considered trying to impregnate a woman without informing her of 
his sexual orientation so that he could become a biological father. He 
rejected this approach, however, less because of ethical qualms than be- 
cause he wants to live with his children full-time. Instead, therefore, he 
now plans to adopt one or two children whether he remains single or 
not. Attending a PopLuckClub orientation for prospective fathers proved 
reassuring. Not only did he learn that a disproportionate number of chil- 
dren needing adoptive homes are black males, but also there he met 
Bernardo Fernandez, a black Latino gay man, and Lucas, the three-year- 
old black son he had adopted alone. Bernardo was in the process of 
pursuing a second independent adoption, and his enthusiasm encouraged 
Michael to contemplate initiating his first. 


You can take the fellow out of the family, but... 

What happens to gendered conventions of intimacy and kinship when 
men come out of the heteronormative family regime in so many different 
ways? Beneath the kaleidoscopic patterns of intimacy practiced by the gay 
men described above, two somewhat paradoxical features deserve partic 

ular attention. ; 


Perils and pleasures of the male gare 

“One may occasionally wonder,” Danish sociologist Henning Bech as- 
tutely observes, “whether it’s the homosexual who has a gaze or his gaze 
which has him” (Bech 1997, 108). It is not merely a cultural stereotype 
to observe that many gay men tend to be even more preoccupied than 
most straight women with their bodies, physical attractiveness, attire, 
adornment, and self-presentation. No doubt the Tinseltown culture of 
Los Angeles is unusually extreme in this regard, as my capsule survey 
above of gay corporeal enhancement commodities promoted in the gay 
press suggests. However, holding local cultural coordinates constant, this 
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is a comparative observation about gay men with which few of my subjects 
would disagree. Unsurprisingly, many gay men, like straight women, but 
unlike most lesbians or straight men, ‘suffer from eating disorders (Siever 
1994). Arguably, therefore, gay men are even more oppressed than het- 
erosexual women by injurious effects of what feminists once termed “sex- 
ual objectification” and of the ageism that accompanies an emphasis on 
visual criteria for intimacy. 

Why, a feminist might wonder, would men impose this merciless regime 
on other men? Why do men put up with it? And what does this imply 
about the power dynamics of gender and eros? As the clichéd complaints 
about how “Men are Pigs” suggest, because gay men operate in a male 
sexual economy that grants them greater license to pursue animalistic 
passions, they subject one another to heightened levels of the tyranny (as 
well as the titillating and serendipitous pleasures) of the male gaze. In 
cruising culture, the gay male sexual sport arena, it is all in the gaze. Erotic 
attraction and connection occur (or fail) in the blink of an eye. Paradox- 
ically, as a result, gay male access to the untrammeled field of masculine 
sexual pursuit that Martin Levine (1998) depicted as “hyper-masculinity” 
converts male sexual subjects into the feminine position of hypersexualized 
objects. Participants are predators and prey at once, and this dual status 
fosters an internalization of the harsh discriminatory judgments of the 
gaze that can only intensify its effects. The exaggerated emphasis on the 
visual at the core of this dynamic imposes challenges for gay men seeking 
eros and intimacy who fall outside desirable standards of beauty and youth 
that are every bit as painful as those feminists describe for women. Michael 
David, as we saw, is not single by choice. To some extent a victim of the 
male gaze, Michael reports that women are much more likely to pursue 
him than men: “Women seem to see me as open, friendly, and sensitive. 
I don’t do too well in the gay bar scene.” On the other hand, cruising 
culture also fosters, or enables, some creative, expansive approaches to 
intimacy and kinship that few women (or straight men) enjoy. Because 
many gay men can more readily separate physical sex from romantic and 
domestic commitments, they enjoy greater latitude to negotiate diverse 
terms for meeting their sexual and emotional needs within and beyond 
dyadic couple arrangements. Not only are gay men freer to practice poly- 
amory, like the successful ménage à trois described above, but a significant 
minority of the committed gay couples I have interviewed allow themselves 
to indulge in extracurricular cruising or “fuck-buddy” liaisons under a va- 
riety of rules.!! Recall the generous, asymmetrical form of open relationship 


1 Bor another example of a successful gay male inumate tad, sce Marks 1995. 
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that Robert negotiated with his younger lifetime companion, Matthew, 
after his own sexual desires waned, as well as the joint cruising in which 
Kevin and Tom indulged prior to marrying Scott. Likewise, gay male 
culture rightfully prides itself on greater comfort with the fluidity and 
ambiguity of boundaries between lover and friend. Former lovers become 
integrated into chosen kin sets more readily than among heterosexuals, 
as happened with Shawn’s Latino-Asian ex-lover, Agostin, and friends not 
infrequently become lovers or sexual playmates. Although the greater 
capacity and license that many gay men enjoy to separate physical from 
emotional forms of intimacy has obvious costs, it also facilitates creative 
departures from the heteronormative regime of conjugal monogamy 
(Weeks, Heaphy, and Donovan 2001; Nimmons 2002). Some of these 
innovations mitigate stereotypical snares of loneliness, sexual frustration, 
or incompatibility that many heterosexual singles and couples suffer. At 
the same time, gay sexual culture offers surprising social mobility oppor- 
tunities to some underprivileged youth, to which I tum next. 


Learning not to labor 

Understandably, research and journalism on gay youth concentrate pri- 
marily on the heightened social hazards they confront—hazing, bashing, 
isolation, substance abuse, sexual exploitation, HIV and less lethal sexually 
transmitted diseases, depression, rejection by family and community, as 
well as suicide and homicide.” Also understandably, the predominant view 
portrays these risks as particularly high for those youth who must contend 
with the hypermasculine cultures of most subordinate racial-ethnic, un- 
derclass, working-class, and rural communities. Many gay ghetto youth 
confront a form of what feminists of color have labeled the “triple jeop- 
ardy” of race /class/gender subordination. By no means would I minimize 
these hazards and burdens. At the same time, however, my field research 
reveals that male youth from these environments who experience ho- 
moerotic desires also can garner indirect social advantages from their sub- 
jective awareness of sexual difference. 

I first arrived at this notion while viewing Nuyorican Dream (2000) 
with one of my research informants at the 2001 annual gay Outfest film 
festival in Los Angeles. This superb documentary portrays the familial 
bonds and troubled lives of three generations of an underclass, single- 
mother, Puerto Rican family in Brooklyn, New York. Robert Torres, a 


= See Die 1996; Russell, Franz, and Driscoll 2001; Russell and Joyner 2001. Melinda 
Miceli (2002) discusses gay youths’ remstance to homophobea as well as the difficulties these 
youths face. 
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thirty-year-old gay high school teacher, is the film’s protagonist and nar- 
rator and the only one of five siblings who escapes their impoverished, 
dangerous ghetto environment and achieves educational and social suc- 
cess. Devoted to his mother and family, Robert struggles, with scant pro- 
gress, to rescue his siblings from the ubiquitous pitfalls of poverty and 
racism that engulf them—the lure of drugs, crime, violence, truancy, and 
teen pregnancy. His strong familial commitment and unpredictable social 
mobility reminded me instantly of Michael David, the black “Horatio 
Alger” described above. Ruminating later, I realized that variations on 
this theme applied to the family histories of a striking number of my gay 
interviewees, including Northern Irish immigrant Shawn and, to a lesser 
degree, gay adoptive father Bernardo, as well as my immediate viewing 
companion at the time, a thirty-year-old white AIDS prevention worker 
from a Midwestern, working-class family whose older brother had served 
time in prison. Each achieved social mobility against the odds and in 
contrast to the troubled trails that most of their heterosexual siblings 

Gay memoirs, biographies, and fiction are rife with analogous narratives 
(Bernstein and Reimann 2001). As William J. Mann (1997) baldly puts 
it, “The dick dock in Provincetown is a great equalizer. I’ve watched my 
share of condo owners suck off their share of houseboys.” Reflecting on 
his personal meteoric rise from working-class origins in a small factory 
town, Mann ponders: “‘How the hell did you ever wind up here, kid? Pye 
asked myself time and again . . . how did I end up sharing a house in 
the tony west end of Provincetown every summer for the entire summer, 
year after year? It’s simple: I’m gay. Had I not been gay—had I been my 
brother, for example—I would never have discovered the access that led 
me to a different place” (1997, 221). Both Mann and his brother attended 
the same state university near their hometown. “But only J ventured into 
a world my parents had never known. Had I not been a gay kid,” Mann 
recognizes, “I would never have been invited into that world.” A visiting 
gay lecturer, for one, took the youthful Mann to dinner and later intro- 
duced him to prominent writers, and to a gay world: “I met people, I 
read books, I listened to speeches” (221). 

Michael, Shawn, and many other gay men in my study have traveled 
even greater social, economic, educational, and geographic distances. My 
research suggests that homoerotic desire and gender intersect to yield 
paradoxical effects on social mobility. Youthful awareness of homoerotic 
desire unleashes push and pull factors that disproportionately draw ado- 
lescent boys out of depressed, lower-class environments. In direct contrast 
with the working-class British “lads” studied by Paul Willis (1981) who, 
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by succeeding at adolescent heterosexual working-class norms of mas- 
culinity, were unwittingly “learning to labor” in subordinated working- 
class jobs, homoerotically inclined boys are apt to fail at the harsh macho 
curriculum. Those who survive the potentially lethal dangers of doing so 
also less frequently learn to labor.’* 

Gay-oriented youth have good cause to seek alternative routes to self- 
esteem and to escape from the self-destructive, dangerous, “live fast and 
die young” culture of what R. W. Connell has called “protest masculinity 
. . . a marginalized masculinity which picks up themes of hegemonic 
masculinity in the society at large but reworks them in a context of 
poverty” (Connell 1995, 114). Rather than learn to labor, gay youth are 
apt to feel more compelled than their brothers to pursue “feminine” 
strategies for cultural affirmation and social success. As feminist scholars 
have argued, working-class and middle-class identities are strongly gender. 
coded. Whereas images of blue-collar and working-class workers are de- 
cidedly masculine (Stacey 1990; Bettie 2003), femininity signals middle- 
class conformity and propriety (Ortner 1998; Bettie 2003). 

Like Robert Torres, Michael David, Shawn O’Conner, and my Outfest 
companion, gay-inclined male youth are more likely than their macho 
brothers to pursue educational, creative, or aesthetic sources of gratifi- 
cation. They also are more likely to escape their homophobic natal com- 
munities and countries, migrating in search of more gay-tolerant met- 
ropolitan or other progressive milieus (Rubin 1975; Cantú 2000). Shawn, 
as we saw, became a gardener and fled his repressive, hostile, working- 
class Belfast origins. Michael pursued academic success, won a college 
scholarship, escaped semihomelessness, and traded Texas for California. 
A myriad of gay variations on the Horatio Alger script permeate my in- 
terviews: Derek, a rural Wisconsin farm boy from a fundamentalist family, 
is now a high-paid hair stylist in a long-term, committed, interracial do- 
mestic partnership; Dino, an undocumented immigrant who now cooks 
gourmet meals and runs the gracious Hollywood Hills household for a 
wealthy, disabled, stxty-something gay man, was one of eight children 
born in a Catholic peasant family on a coffee finca in war-torn El Salvador; 
Pierre, one of seven children of an impoverished unwed mother in Mar- 
tinique, enlisted in the French military and is now a full-time at-home 
father for the two children whom he and his beloved, affluent, committed 
mate Harry hired a surrogate to gestate with their sperm. 

In their efforts to learn not to labor, gay males also can derive some 


1 Niko Besnier (2002) finds that analogous material and social consequences operate 
among transgendered males in Tonga in Western Polynesia. 
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of the gender benefits of male privilege. They avoid many of the social 
constraints and risks that confront their sisters irrespective of homoerotic 
desires. Sons generally shoulder fewer domestic responsibilities than 
daughters and enjoy greater personal autonomy, physical mobility, and 
sexual freedom (without the risk of pregnancy). In addition, those males 
who do not learn to labor enjoy greater career and earnings opportunities 
than comparable females (Badgett 2001; Cohn 2003). In short, this ap- 
pears to be a situation in which a subordinate sexual identity can intersect 
with gender privilege to promote upward social-class mobility along with 
sexual migration. 

The sexual economy of the gay male gaze intersects with these mobility 
dynamics of sex, class, race, and gender. Some gay men benefit from 
variations on a rather old-fashioned feminine gender strategy for upward 
mobility—a form of gay hypergamy that I have discussed at greater length 
elsewhere (Stacey 2004a). Gay male cultural emphasis on youth and beauty 
as well as specialized erotic preferences for an exotic racial or cultural other 
enable some gay youth to enter the classic patriarchal bargain of “marrying 
up.” Like William Mann and the houseboys in Provincetown, like Pierre, 
Dino, and others I have interviewed, underprivileged gay men can some- 
times deploy their relative youth, beauty, and exotic/erotic appeal to at- 
tract love, support, and sponsorship and thereby accrue cultural and fi- 
nancial capital from older, wealthier gay men. Indeed, gay men are far 
more likely than heterosexual women to benefit from hypergamy, precisely 
because gay male intimacy more often crosses race, sex, and age differ- 
ences. Elements of hypergamy are common among even relatively privi- 
leged gay matings, such as in upper-class Matthew’s union with even 
wealthier, older Robert, as well as within Tom and Kevin’s joint marriage 
to their more youthful, less affluent, newer spouse. Gay fiction, memoirs, 
and histories provide further evidence that this is a culturally specific fea- 
ture of gay life that helps to account for why gay identity is dispropor- 
tionately middle class.’ 


Learning from the familles of man 

Judged by the prevailing contemporary community standards of social 
and sexual mores in Anglo-American societies, many of the practices of 
intimacy and kinship depicted above qualify as nonconventional, if not 
exotic. The duogamous ménage à trois model of self-government that 
combines corporate vesting and “family chats” and evolving guidelines 


14 See Chauncey 1994; Bérubé 1997; Mann 1997; Raffo 1997. 
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for sexuality and sociability is perhaps the most unusual, and the most 
difficult to emulate. Less divergent but still quite unlike most sexually 
frustrated heterosexual married couples, Matthew and Robert honestly 
faced their incompatible sexual desires and openly negotiated the turn to 
an asexual but committed loving civil union with asymmetrical extramarital 
sexual opportunities. Challenging heterosexual conventions and feminist 
prejudices alike, Robert also uncomplainingly serves as both primary 
homemaker and breadwinner for bis younger mate. Shawn and Jake blend 
natal and chosen kin, including former lovers, who traverse a striking range 
of demographic boundaries—race, nation, social class, education, age, 
gender, sexual identity, marital status, religion. Michael anticipates be- 
coming an unwed adoptive dad. 

At the same time, I also have sketched a host of familial desires, be- 
haviors, patterns, and conflicts by no means unfamiliar to mainstream 
heterosexual culture or to feminist criticism, such as Shawn’s struggles for 
commitment, affection, and greater economic responsibility from Jake, or 
Michael’s challenging search for a man who cares more about personality, 
character, and convictions than about biceps and body mass. Although 
these echo conventional pitfalls of heterosexual relationships, the gender 
difference (or similarity) of the usual suspects helps to illuminate, and 
perhaps to challenge, many otherwise reified conventions of gender and 
sexual practice. The gender twist involved when men complain of male 
Piggery, trade sexual for cultural capital, or struggle over the domestic 
division of labor raises cultural curtains that allow us to inspect some of 
the backstage props and the cultural stage sets in which we ordinarily 
enact our particular gender, sexual, and familial scripts. These family fel- 
lows complicate and challenge feminist understandings of masculinity, 
femininity, and sexuality and raise anew ancient questions about the 
sources and meanings of diverse desires and attachments. 

Both the familiar and more exotic forms of intimacy forged by the gay 
fellow families I am studying suggest the inadequacy of continuing to regard 
them, or any other genre of contemporary family, as alternative. Certainly, 
gay families of men display a level of creativity, reflexivity, and challenge far 
greater than do most families generally considered to be conventional. This 
is so, I believe, precisely because they must self-consciously configure their 
intimate and kin relationships outside the conventions of the established 
family tent. Statistically speaking, however, there are no longer any normal 
families. Rather, under the postmodern family condition every family is 
an alternative family. Gay male genres of intimacy and kinship represent 
more visible and experimental responses (and perhaps in few places more 
` so than in El Lay) to the irreversible postmodern family condition that 
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beckons and bedevils us all. Monogamous couples, sex pigs, celibates, 
polyamorous partners, wed and unwed, single and multiple parents, and 
chosen and unchosen kin of every gender and sexual orientation are craft- 
ing familiar and unfamiliar connections within new genres of families of 
man. Perhaps they can inspire the big tent of feminist community to 
make more imaginative room for pigs and prigs in the families of woman 
as well. 


Department of Soctolagy 
New York University 
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Robert A. Nye 


Locating Mascullnity: Some Recent Work on Men 


or a brief historical moment, between the last few decades of the eigh- 

teenth century and the first few decades of the twentieth, sexed bodies 

were considered to be stable platforms that expressed the gender and 
sexuality natural to them. For most of this time both these terms were 
subsurhed under the all-embracing category of sex, which established the 
material evidence for the social identity of individuals and the reproductive 
telos of sexual desire. One knew of men and women who loved their own 
sex, “effeminate” men and “virile” women who resisted the roles consid- 
ered appropriate to them, and even “hermaphrodites” who combined the 
features of both sexes, but these were unusual variations confirming the 
general rule that God and/or nature had designed men and woman on 
different lasts. 

Prior to the end of the eighteenth century, the dominant Hippocratic 
medical model did not so clearly distinguish between male and female 
but endorsed the principle that masculinity and femininity, as we call them 
now, were qualities based on the complex dynamic interactions of quan- 
tities: humidity, temperature, and vital fluids. The twentieth-century body, 
with its genes, sex chromosomes, hormones, and ungrounded sexuality, 
has fragmented sex even more completely, dividing the sexual body into 
systems of interrelated functions.’ The long nineteenth century was thus 
historically exceptional in providing a stable setting for gender norms in 
a self-contained and deeply sexed organic body that appeared to produce 
gender as the gall bladder excretes bile. 

In the last fifty years, the advent of synthetic hormones and new surgical 
procedures has made transsexual operations possible for tens of thousands 
of individuals who have become convinced that their true gender is trapped 
in the wrong body. The art of the cosmetic surgeon now permits the 


external markers of the body’s sex to be enlarged, suppressed, reshaped, 


I would like to extend a special thanks to Elinor Accampo for reading an earlier draft of 
this essay. i 
| On the mapping of flexible bodies, see Martin 1994, 21-81, and Fausto-Sterling 2000. 
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or spectacularly invigorated by drugs. As a consequence, we now think 
of sex as infinitely malleable, as an unreliable indicator of sexual orien- 
tation, and as a signifier of gender rather than the other way around (see 
Meyerowitz 2002). These developments have divided sex, gender, and 
sexuality into separate ontological and analytical categories and have pro- 
duced the situation in which gender, as the more stable feature of personal 
and social identity, has begun to replace sex as the common descriptor in 
everyday discourse for women and men, male and female. 

This is at least part of the explanation for the imperial aspect of gender 
studies in the twenty-first century. Though gender studies programs are 
often confined to academic ghettos, gender analysis now dominates tra- 
ditional historical, literary, and social science disciplines and cultural stud- 
ies. The field originally profited from a conjunction of feminist theory 
and women’s studies, but as the harvest of books under review reveals, a 
current boom area is masculinity studies. Judith Newton has charted this 
growth, noting a five- to sevenfold increase in books and articles in the 
course of the 1990s (2002a, 178). Men are no longer the invisible, un- 
marked gender, the Archimedean point from which all norms, laws, and 
rights flow; men are themselves the objects of the gaze of women, of 
other men, and of a new critical scholarship that is deeply informed by 
the feminist insights of Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, Judith Butler, and Joan 
W. Scott, among many others, and by the scholarship of pioneers in the 
study of masculinity, including Lynne Segal, Michael S. Kimmel, and 
R W. Connell. 

The questions that concern recent scholars in the field are related to 
but are not the same as the issues that once occupied feminist aad women’s 
studies scholars. Students of masculinity are less concerned with exposing 
'the anthropological and historical roots of patriarchy than they are with 
deconstructing the masculine/feminine binary in its various forms and 
with understanding its endless capacity for reinventing and reaffirming 
gender difference. Whereas feminist scholars once emphasized the oper- 
ation of monolithic male power over women, recent work, without dis- 
counting the importance of women’s oppression, emphasizes the racial, 
class, and sexual masculinities that reflect power imbalances among men. 
Finally, though deeply indebted to feminist concepts of performativity and 
the analysis of discourse, students of masculinity have shown a taste for 
combining their work with the reconstruction of material contexts and 
the scrutinizing of male bodies for insight into the mysteries of masculine 
engendering. Attention is still directed to practices that reinforce the dom- 
inant “code masculinity,” but some original work explores ways that per- 
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forming bodies undermine or resist masculinity’s hegemonic sociohistor- 
ical forms. 

Though the metacritical perspectives on the origins and nature of male 
oppression that initially preoccupied second-wave feminists are still very 
much in play, recent gender analysis emphasizes the adaptive nature of 
masculine identities. It is the protean quality of masculinity that has stim- 
ulated the notion that historically hegemonic forms of masculinity have 
undergone crises requiring restabilization and, more recently, supported 
the idea that masculinity is in perpetual crisis, permanently engaged in 
patching up traditional ideals, inventing new ones, and reconsolidating 
masculine advantage. Methodologically, economic and political analysis 
has been replaced by discourse and cultural analysis, the evolution of 
institutional structures by the consideration of language. 

The principal question on at least some feminist agendas today is 
whether masculine gender, now that we know it to be a thing apart from 
sexed bodies, can or ought to be fully deconstructed and erased or whether 
men, or men and women together, can reform masculinity, make it avail- 
able to both men and women, and purge it of its brutal, agonistic, and 
domineering qualities.? Does even a kinder, gentler masculinity require 
men being on top? 

I propose to group and treat the texts I consider in this essay the- 
matically in sections, with allowance for backfilling and overlap. Virtually 
all the texts deal at some level with the nature and sources of masculinity 
and the best methodologies for studying it. I will discuss methods in the 
first section. In the second section, I will try to demonstrate that the best 
antidotes to the universalist temptation that haunts gender analysis are 
historical and anthropological perspectives that situate masculinities in 
diverse temporal, social, and spatial settings. Two more sections then 
follow. The first analyzes male bodies, and the second considers the rituals 
and practices through which masculinity is enacted. Both these sections 
reveal how the presentation and performance of gender is inherently un- 
stable, simultaneously undermining and reaffirming ideals and images of 
virility that circulate mysteriously in societies according to rules no one 
promulgates or controls. Finally, I will turn to the burning issue of fa- 
therhood; in a perverse way, concerns about paternity have siphoned off 
much of the critical and emotional energy ordinarily reserved for couples, 
marriage, and courtship. As I ultimately hope to show, the texts considered 
here provide a remarkable interdisciplinary survey of masculinity studies, 


? Oncthese issues and their possibilities, sce Lorber 1995; Califia 1997; Halberstam 1998. 
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even if they represent only a fraction of the significant work produced in 
the past few years. 


Methodologies 
In his pioneering text Mascmlinities, Connell warns against transcultural 
or transhistorical concepts of masculinity, including biologically grounded 
theories based on genetics or hormones and the uncritical use of psycho- 
analytic theory. He prefers an analysis of masculinity as an object of knowl- 
edge based on the material circumstances that shape the “relational con- 
cepts” of masculinity and femininity (Connell 1995, 43-44). Connell 
insists on dividing masculinity into a plurality of kinds, reflecting class, 
sect, race, and sexual orientation, and on tracking the ways these varieties 
relate to the hegemonic forms of masculinity that societies celebrate as 
ideals (1995, 76-81). Thus, boys who aspire to manhood, and men seek- 
ing to express theirs, follow masculine scripts generated in and for par- 
ticular milieus, but they must also negotiate their course in relation to 
the hegemonic forms of contemporary masculinity and femininity. 

Despite Connell’s wariness, theorists and scholars of gender have found 
the appeal of psychoanalytic theory irresistible. Object relations theory is 
particularly attractive because of its premise that boys must deidentify with 
the caregiving mother, rejecting the feminine aspects in themselves, in 
order to attain a model of masculinity embodied in their fathers and in 
other men. Nancy Chodorow, the principal exponent of these views, has 
developed more historically nuanced accounts of the family romance, but 
developmental psychologists persist in trying to explain variations in cog- 
nition, emotion, and values according to a mother-centered account of 
child rearing and to make this the basis of the familial transmission of 
gender difference.’ 

In Sexual Violence and American Manhood, T. Walter Herbert (2002) 
resorts to object relations theory to explain the fantasies and practices 
peculiar to the sexual violence of American men. Herbert provides ex- 


> Chodorow’s onginal text advanang this account of object relations theory is The Rs- 
production of Mothering (1978), but for a more historicized account of the transmission of 
gender sec her Femsnsuituss, Masculinitiss, Sexualitics Freud and Beyond (1994) Chodorow 
also addresses the Freudian legacy’s cxplanation of violence in “The Enemy Outmde: 
Thoughts on the Psychodynamics of Extreme Violence with Special Attennon to Men and 
Masculinity” (2002). A summary of the most recent research in developmental psychology 
that reles on the family dynamics of object relations can be found in Brody 1999 Ina 
critique of Chodorow, Isaac Balbus (2002) contends that psychoanalytic theories of narcissism 
are a necessary supplement to mothenng theory in explaining gender polannes in children. 
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amples from literature and cinema to show how men have created por- 
nographic projections of women he cleverly calls “female impersonators,” 
which are emptied of womanly qualities and replaced with phobic “fem- 
inine” qualities “that men do not recognize as their own” (2002, 60). 
The time-honored masculine image of rugged independence that has 
flourished in American literary and popular culture has put a premium, 
Herbert argues, on eliminating all traces of feminine selfhood or of child- 
ishness as well as any suspicion of “sissified” behavior. These values are 
exemplified in the ceremonies of fraternal organizations in which a man’s 
“feminine” qualities are expelled in bonding rites that may include the 
rape and denigration of women. Violence often results when a man senses 
that his own sexual desire puts him in the power of a desired but despised 
“other”: the sissy, the child, the woman in himself (Herbert 2002, 42- 
44), Race is no prophylactic for these impulses; Herbert finds ample ev- 
idence of these themes in the murderous rage of Richard Wright’s Bigger 
Thomas in Native Son (1940). 

Herbert’s survey of the cultural evidence for the sources of sexual 
violence is a poignant but ultimately solipsistic memoir of his personal 
therapy. By collapsing historical and social variation into a timeless, self- 
reproducing process for generating violence against women, Herbert’s 
account conceals the variations that make the objects and nature of vio- 
lence different in different times and circumstances. One might also note 
his presumptiveness in linking pornography so intimately to violence and 
delusional fantasies of power. There is now a substantial enough body of 
work on gay porn, on porn produced by and for women, and on men’s 
dissatisfaction with the standard themes of the genre to at least question 
the inevitability of the connection (see, e.g., Williams 1989; Segal and 
McIntosh 1992; Loftus 2002). 

The other shortcoming of deriving gender analysis from object relations 
theory is that it privileges the masculine/feminine binary over relations 
among different masculinities, a problem that object relations theory 
shares with the Lacanian variant.* In the introduction to her excellent 
collection Masculinity Studies and Feminist Theory, Judith Kegan Gardiner 
notes that scholars and writers in the field focus “less on men’s power 
over women and more on relationships between men, as these are reg- 
ulated by regimes of masculinity” (2002a, 14). This point is taken up by 
Robyn Wiegman (2002) in her essay in Gardiner’s collection, in which 


* Developmental psychologists have recently tried to build in a “peer” component to 
supplement that of family dynamics. For a summary of this research, see Wilhams 1995 and 
Brody 1999 
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she notes that part of the inspiration for this new emphasis comes from 
Sedgwick’s 1985 book Between Men: English Literature and Male Homo- 
social Desire and from the influential essays of Gayle Rubin (1975, 1993). 
As Wicgman suggests, it is a short step from the notion that men have 
used a negative conception of women (and the feminine) to cement and 
buffer homoerotic bonds among themselves to a general standpoint that 
emphasizes the negative and positive polarities of all homosocial bonds 
and from there to a research agenda that investigates the ways that homo- 
sociality cleaves along class, racial, and occupational lines, disrupting, if 
not eliminating, a model of patriarchy that considers men to profit equally 
from it (Wiegman 2002, 38—44). 

The regimes of masculine ideals and practices generated in these homo- 
social groupings attain a kind of autonomy with respect to the men within 
them, not unlike Emile Durkheim’s classic (1898) distinction between 
collective and individual representations in which the social representation 
is more than the sum of its parts. This disjunction makes it possible to 
think not only of “masculinity without men” but, as Judith Halberstam 
(2002) suggests in this volume edited by Gardiner, to conceive of “female 
masculinity,” in which women enact the same masculine scripts as men 
(see also Califia 1997; Halberstam 1998). Wiegman, Halberstam, Calvin 
Thomas (2000), and others credit Butler (1990, 1993) with introducing 
the notion of gender as a performative category whereby men and women 
can and do perform the gender scripts of either masculinity or femininity.’ 
The performance of these scripts may follow the tropes of tragedy or 
comedy, irony or pathos. Some perform their scripts as though selfhood 
and identity were immediately at stake, some with the panache of an 
impersonator, still others in the spirit of resignation. All these theoretical 
initiatives establish the utility of considering masculinity and men in sep- 
arate but interacting analytical domains. 


Geographical and historical variation 

Two fascinating collections of studies of masculinity in Japan and Latin 
America indicate that scholars in those regions have also met the analytical 
challenge of separating men from masculinities. However, the dominant 
forms masculinity has taken in cultures outside North America and western 
Europe lead to strategies for defending and undermining orthodox man- 
hood that necessarily differ from those in the West. In Catholic Latin 
America the chief indicators of manhood are the virile proof of fatherhood, 


* For male performativity, see Simpson 1994. 
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the siring of sons, and breadwinning. In Japan reproduction takes a lesser 
role, but the salaryman, heir to the ideal of the samurai warrior, works 
days of inhuman length and drinks the night away in all-male solidarity. 
In both societies male spaces are privileged and jealously guarded, but 
they are being invaded by women coworkers, who are also raising pressure 
on men to participate in child reanng. 

Men in Japan have, perhaps, less room than men in many places for 
strategic and emotional navigation. Economic stagnation has made the 
former security of a salaryman harder to attain; without abandoning fem- 
inine norms, women have become less willing to take a backseat. Women 
compete for jobs, refuse lonely marriages and one-sided child rearing, 
and, in the realm of fantasy, invert gender norms by worshipping comic- 
stop girl superheroes and the female masculinity of male impersonators 
of the classic Takarazuka theater (Yano 2003, 59-76). Ikigas, or what 
makes a man’s life worth living, is changing at a glacial pace. The trade- 
off of less demanding or secure jobs for more time at home is still a 
despised alternative, men’s movements to counteract the battering of 
women are weak, and the alternative masculinity of homosexuality still 
lingers deep in shadow (Kazama and Kawaguchi 2003; Mathews 2003; 
Nakamura 2003). Perhaps because the military ethos is unavailable as a 
masculine enactment for Japanese men, they are free to explore alternatives 
in consumer culture, including cosmetic body work, and to view or par- 
ticipate in transgender masquerades of the hegemonic salaryman (Lunsing 
2003; Miller 2003). Still, alternative masculinities are rarely cultivated, 
and, sadly, the male suicide rate is catastrophically high, exceeding by 
more than double the deaths from traffic accidents in any year (Nakamura 
2003, 165). 

There are as many masculine cultures in Latin America as there are 
local cultures and racial differences. Whereas Japan has a fairly homoge- 
neous racial culture and a strong nation-state that undergirds an orthodox 
masculinity, Latin America is a patchwork of levels of development, of 
urban and rural, of Indian, mestizo, African, and European. Machismo 
as a masculine style is not as old as one might think, but it retains con- 
siderable influence, and legal codes are still weighted in men’s favor. Di- 
vorce is recent in some places and rape hard to prosecute (Guy 2003). 
Tronically, men’s fear of sexual humiliation gives women considerable sex- 
ual power, should they choose to use it, but men can and do punish 
women by fleeing domestic responsibilities into all-male spaces and making 
free resort to swearing and violence without fear of much legal retribution 
(Barriga 2003; Fonseca 2003; Fuller 2003). Though there are signs that 
new virile styles of homosexuality are appearing in urban culture in the 
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manner of North America, the image of the feminized homosexual, the 
bicha, still holds sway in popular culture (Carrillo 2003; Parker 2003). 
The gender inflections of race in settings already complicated by diverse 
degrees of economic, class, and rural-urban differences make the under- 
standing of the gender flexibility available to Latin American men a daunt- 
ing task, but Matthew Gutmann’s Changing Men and Mascwlinities in 
Latin America (2003) is an extraordinarily interesting advance on that 
project. 

In the contemporary United States we are swamped with a plethora 
of signifiers of masculinity: bodies, dress, patterns of consumption, sexual 
orientation and vigor, speech and discourse, work, fatherhood, relations 
with women, and many more besides. It was not always so. In colonial 
New England, before masculinity emerged as a concept for assessing men, 
there was only manhood, measured in a few simple ways: in contrast to 
boyhood, on the assumption of adult responsibilities, and by comparison 
to women and femininity. As Anne S. Lombard demonstrates in her au- 
thoritative study Making Manhood: Growing Up Male in Colonial New 
England (2003), the quality of a man resided in his competence as an 
independent farmer and family provider. Womanhood had genuine com- 
parative valence to manhood in colonial America but not as much as 
manhood’s contrast with the rash volatility of boyhood or a suspect de- 
pendence on other men (Lombard 2003, 10-11). A rational control of 
emotion, a virile capacity for fatherhood, and financial autonomy were 
the most highly prized qualities in the men who wrested a living from 
New England’s stony soil. 

A man’s property was his identity, the source of his rivalry and striving 
with other men, the thing he hoped to increase and pass on to a son. As 
Lombard indicates, colonial households were not gendered feminine to 
the extent they later became; the process of raising sons was therefore less 
about sundering emotional bonds with mothers, as object relations theory 
might have it, than the practical business of fathers teaching their boys 
the work of farm life (2003, 18-45). Lombard makes a convincing case 
that uncontrolled or dangerous passions, or the luxuriousness of ease or 
sensuality, were not only labeled effeminate but were also markers of the 
immature and of those who had fallen away from God or reason.* 

An important collection of essays of literary criticism, Boys Don’t Cry? 


© Looking at the work of the masculinity guru, Robert Bly, Gardiner (2002b) identifies 
the modern version of the notion of manhood as the attaining of adult wisdom and the 
shepherding of wayward youth to manhood 
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Rethinking Narratives of Masculinity and Emotion in the U.S. (Shamir 
and Travis 2002), traces the evolution of the masculinity /emotion nexus 
from colonial times to the present. The essays complicate the picture of 
an emotionally controlled masculinity by illustrating the ways in which 
men have strategically resorted to emotion to reassert male advantage 
while simultaneously exalting a stoicism they contrast to unregulated fem- 
ininity. Evan Carton’s (2002) analysis of J. Hector St: John de Crève- 
coeur’s Letters from an American Farmer (1782) locates the affective 
dimensions of yeoman patriarchy in Crévecoeur’s lyric description of how 
“the bright idea of property, of exclusive right, of independence, exalt my 
mind” (1782, 27-28). As Carton explains, property was not mere ac- 
quisition for Crèvecoeur and his contemporaries but the setting for a happy 
domestic life, a contented wife, and a son he will train up to succeed him 
(Carton 2002, 32-34). 

The blossoming of bonds of affection in the families of the early republic 
occasionally led men to murder their families when they judged themselves 
to have faltered in their stewardship of God’s will, or so Elizabeth Barnes 
argues in “Loving with a Vengeance: Wieland, Familicide, and the Crisis 
of Masculinity in the Early Nation” (2002). Barnes looks at the curious 
parallels between C. B. Brown’s gothic novel, Wieland, or The Transfor- 
mation: An American Tale (1798), and seven cases in the early republic 
of “familicide,” when men killed wives and children to spare them the 
shame of their own ruinous business failings. A murder justified by an 
excess of love, a passionate identification of fathers and husbands with 
God is, as Barnes concludes, an instance of a peculiarly American union 
of “love and violence . . . bound together in a patriarchal, Gordian knot 
whose strands we are, as yet, still powerless to untie” (2002, 60). 

More typical were strategies in which male writers displaced or con- 
cealed fears of their own (feminine) vulnerabilities. As he recorded in 
Walden (1861), Henry David Thoreau fled the intimacies of the feminized 
domestic sphere for a more “manly” connectedness with nature, where, 
as Milette Shamir writes, he could commune silently with other men in 
a “bond without the threat of merger” (Shamir 2002, 78). Thoreau had 
a very real bond with his male readers, but it was a bond experienced at 
a distance and mediated in a characteristically masculine way through a 
mutual appreciation of natural things, a kind of relation that sublimates 
homoeroticism in fetishistic attachments. Similarly, in an analysis titled 
“Manly Tears: Men’s Elegies for Children in Nineteenth-Century Amer- 
ican Culture” (2002), Eric Haralson illustrates how men concealed their 
grief for the death of a beloved child in poetic forms that “blended the 
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sentimental with the stoical,” which permitted them, at a safe emotional 
remove, to establish “a basis for solidarity with other fathers in crisis” 
(2002, 101). 

Gender historians of early twentieth-century industrial America have 
noted how the rapid transformation of a nation of self-employed propri- 
etors into salaried office workers and professionals weakened the mythic 
tradition of independent manhood (see, e.g., Fox and Lears 1983; Ro- 
tundo 1993).’ This development evoked various compensations from the 
mass of men chained to desks in faceless bureaucratic hierarchies. The 
best known of these compensations was the modernist literary movement, 
which rediscovered “man the natural animal” in the realist fictions of Jack 
London, Frank Norris, and others, and in the stripped-down stylistic turn 
of Ezra Pound, Ernest Hemingway, and T. S. Eliot, which, as Thomas 
Strychacz writes, prompted writers to describe action rather than emotion 
itself “in a strategy of metonymic displacement that would allow writers 
to avoid overly emotional displays” (2002, 141). It seems likely that this 
era marked a high point in the embodiment of ideals of masculine tough- 
ness, strength, and martial valor as “constitutive of manhood itself” (Stry- 
chacz 2002, 153). 

It is no coincidence that biologists and social scientists were establishing 
the organic foundations of manhood at this precise historical moment. 
The psychologist G. Stanley Hall’s influential textbook Adolescence (1904) 
put a stamp on adolescence that emphasized the biological and hormonal 
aspects of human development and sex difference. Boys in this perspective 
were savage, competitive creatures in need of civilizing; girls were essen- 
tially mothers-in-waiting. As Clifford Putney argues in his Muscular Chris- 
tianity: Manhood and Sports in Protestant America, 1880-1920 (2001), 
Christians and culture critics appalled at the urbanization and bureaucra- 
tization of the United States, and at the domination of mainline Prot- 
estantism by women, sought a solution to these perceived weaknesses of 
the national fiber by remasculinizing religion and exposing boys to the 
bracing experiences of physical and spiritual renewal in natural settings. 
Putney chronicles the abundant experimentation with church-affiliated 
brotherhoods, scouting movements, and “muscular” missionaries, all of 
which taught the now-familiar dictum that the body is the temple of 
Christ. ` 

Jesus himself got a makeover. In the words of the Christian social 
reformer Walter Rauschenbusch (1912), “There was nothing mushy, 


7 Ror the effect these changes had on the reonentation of homosexual object chosce, sec 
Chauncey 1994. 
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nothing sweetly effeminate about Jesus.” Jesus was a “man’s man,” who 
“turned again and again on the snarling pack of his pious enemies and 
made them slink away” (quoted in Putney 2001, 42). After a misleadingly 
benign litte war against Spain in 1898, when-Christian principles were 
repeatedly invoked, muscular Christianity was ready to intervene in the 
big show. Christian rage at the Hun was at its perfervid height as the 
United States entered World War I, but Hall left little doubt as to what 
the real crusade was about. As he wrote, “War is, in a sense, the acme of 
what some now call the manly protest. In peace women have invaded 
nearly all the occupations of man, but in war male virtues come to the 
fore, for woman cannot go ‘over the top’” (Hall 1920, 102).* 


Male bodies 

As the quotation from Hall shows, twentieth-century biologists char- 
acterized male virtues as the “natural” expressions of male bodies. This 
development coincided with the discovery and synthesis of the “sex” 
hormones and the rise to prominence of a muscular body type that 
gradually supplanted the aestheticized ideal of classical statuary that had 
dominated Western ideals of male beauty since J. J. Winckelmann’s 
eighteenth-century initiation of the Greek revival.? The first “scientific” 
presentations to lift the bodybuilder out of the domain of the circus 
sideshow appeared in the photographic essays of Eadweard Muybridge 
and Etienne-Jules Marey before the tum of the century (Callen 2003). 
A favorite subject was Eugen Sandow, a powerfully muscled strongman 
who achieved kitsch fame in the hands of the impresario Florenz Ziegfield 
Jr. (Lucie-Smith 2003, 45-46). Annie Liebowitz’s photograph of Sylvester 
Stallone in a pose that virtually copies Sandow’s establishes the century- 
long reign of this ideal.!° 


* Americans were no strangers by 1914 to the pnnaple of democratic war fought by 
soldier-civilians. By the time of World War I, however, the equation “soldicr-man-cinzen” 
was not only well established but had the powerful reinforcement of new state-supported 
nationalist and racist characterizations of friends and foes. Also, as Leo Braudy argues in his 
new study of masculinity ın warfare, with the advent of military technology that privileged 
war at a distance, there was 2 particular compulmon to view hand-to-hand combat “as the 
space in which the highest form of masculine honor could be achieved” (Braudy 2003, 252). 

* For a historical account of the discovery of the “sex” hormones, sec Oudshoorn 1994. 
On the reign of the neoclassical male nude, see Mosse 1996 

10 Ror this photo, see the insert in Luciano 2001, 182-83 For a brilliant analysis of the 
way that the potennal eroucism of male bodybuilding is defused ın technical language about 
muscle groups and the language of force and power, see Strong 2003. For the subversive 
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It is ironic that this new prototype male appeared at the moment when 
male sex could first be understood to be a cònstruction of will, hormones, 
and nutrition—in other words, at the moment a man’s body had become 
largely his own responsibility. The male body became at the same time 
an object of the erotic gaze of women and men and a personal habitus 
neither concealed nor exemplified by the clothing that formerly confirmed 
status, occupation, or wealth. In short, this new body, as Terence 
MacMullan points out in his introduction to Nancy Tuana et al.’s Re- 
vealing Male Bodies (2002), is no longer the “male body qua universal” 
but “the male body qua male” (MacMullan 2002, 2). The evaporation 
of this privileged monopoly of the objective gaze means that, as Judith 
Still remarks in the introduction to her collection of essays, Men’s Bodses 
(2003a), “the image of thé (ideal) male physique is a product of ideology 
and fantasy just as the images of perfect womanhood have been shown 
to be” (Still 2003b, 6). 

The interesting problem that now arises is how men embody the pre- 
vailing codes of masculinity according to their individual, sexual, racial, 
and class variations and the ways they and other men evaluate these em- 
bodiments. Alas, women play at best a second-order role in these em- 
bodiments; scholars have not sufficiently theorized the matter or designed 
research that permits study of a direct role for women in this process 
beyond the phantasmagoric function femininity plays as a feared aspect 
of the male self or as a reassuring stereotype that deflects homosexual 
panic (e.g., Gill, Henwood, and McLean 2003). One reason for this lacuna 
is the exclusive reliance on the work of Maurice Merleau-Ponty rather 
than on the more recent reflexive sociology of Pierre Bourdieu and his 
followers. In his last works, Bourdieu integrated his celebrated account 
of embodiment into a fully theorized analysis of gender and power in the 
social world. Bourdieu’s notion of embodiment eschews performativity 
in favor of gender scripts that are deeply embedded in bodies and struc- 
tures that we and those who observe us perceive to be natural, a kind of 
biologicalization of the social."' It seems to me that it is precisely on 
account of the postmodern temptation to see identity as infinitely mal- 
leable that we must integrate this dimension of embeddedness into gender 
theorizing, lest we fail to understand the experience of gender as second 
nature. 


influence of the images of bodybuilding men in Tom of Finland’s cartoons on the feminized 
image of gay men, see Smaith 2003. 

1 See Bourdieu 1977, 1990, 1998. For some applications and evaluations of Bour- 
dieu’s work, see Calhoun, LiPuma, and Postone 1993 and Brown and Szeman 2000. 
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The search for a vantage point from which to critique hegemonic mas- 
culinity occupies most of the authors considered in this essay. But the 
subverter must be alert or fall prey to the subversions that “code mas- 
culinity” throws up in its defense. Thus, Paul MclIlvenny (2002) writes 
about the disabled cartoonist Al Davison, who is deeply critical of the 
ableist masculinity that discounts him but who struggles against his ab- 
jection by expressing his criticism, rejecting dependency, and being pro- 
ductive. MclIlvenny concedes that by refusing to be passive Davison is 
ironically conforming to hegemonic male norms, refusing the inscription 
of the feminine, but by refusing to be invisible he is also confronting the 
regulating gaze of able-bodied men with his productive self (2002, 119). 
In a similar vein, Patrick McGann writes about the obligation to “eat like 
a man” in his boyhood town of Lubbock, Texas, which required, for self- 
and social respect, eating huge quantities of meat, biscuits, and gravy. His 
discovery that he was diabetic led him first to vegetarianism and cookbooks 
and eventually to a feminist perspective that broadened out from a rejec- 
tion of meat and the worship of physical strength to an embrace of feminist 
solidarity and support for feminist projects (McGann 2002). 

In his arresting memoir, Ken Baker (2001), a star college athlete and, 
to all appearances, a “man’s man,” learned as an adult that his feeble 
sexual desire, demoralizing episodes of impotence, and the sense that his 
body was never hard or masculine enough were due to a tumor on his 
pituitary gland that produced abnormal quantities of prolactin and “fem- 
inizing” effects. Before this revelation, he had adopted a perspective as a 
sexual “other” that permitted him to understand and sympathize with gay 
and lesbian “outsiders” and, from his perch of “impotence and feminized 
malehood,” to deplore the “mating ritual of sexual selection” (Baker 2001, 
216-17). However, despite this unsought emancipation from masculine 
orthodoxy, Baker abhorred the notion that he might be gay, and he wal- 
lows exuberantly in heterosexual fulfillment when an operation restores 
his erections. 

In contrast to the examples above, men may voluntarily choose to 
masquerade gender by cross-dressing or performing as drag queens. The 
experience may produce a heightened awareness of the textuality or the 
performativity of gender and loosen its determinisms (Goldie 2002, 
138-39). However, one should remember that men performing femininity 
are not masquerading their own gender but the “other” one. In his study 
of drag queen competitions, Steven P. Schacht (2002) notes that in the 
competitive reward system of drag, those who do drag “best” are making 
no brief for women but claim they are better women than women them- 
selves; from this he concludes that “what the participants of this setting 
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are really paying homage to is male superiority . . . including the mas- 
culine embodiment of the feminine. . . . However, having constructed 
this safe haven from the outside world with the very binary worldview 
that the dominant culture uses to oppress them, the sub-cultural space 
that drag queens embody is anything but seditious” (Schacht 2002, 167). 

Last, when we enter the realm of the penis we must abandon all hope 
of reaching firm conclusions. First, there is disagreement about whether 
the physical penis haunts the Lacanian phallus or vice versa, whether the 
power of the white phallus counterbalances the “large propagators” of 
black men, and whether it is possible for anyone, even black photogra- 
phers, to look at nude black men outside a racist frame.” Some truisms 
emerge from these texts. First, in ceasing to be slaves, black men gained 
masculinity but a kind that was in thrall to the fears and desires of the 
white imagination, which black men have both embraced and resisted. 
Second, over the centuries, the anxiety that used to attach to castration 
now applies to penises; the fear of losing the procreative power of the 
testes has been supplanted by the pleasure principle’s anxiety about penile 
size and performance. Last, the data is not yet in about whether high- 
tech phalloplasty and erectile dysfunction pharamaceuticals will provide 
any protection from these anxicties."* 


Masculine rituals 

Between the male body and cultural ideals of gender lies a zone in which 
men enact masculinity in rituals, speech, and gesture. This is a crucially 
important and underresearched part of gender studies. It encompasses 
the historically male-segregated settings of the workplace, the gym, the 
school, the military training ground, the monastery, the club, and drinking 


2 The question of whether ıt 1s the penis thar haunts the phallus or vice versa is a debate 
between the power of the material versus the power of the symbolic but also about the 
relation of male rivalries about penis size and the histonc gender advantage of simply being 
male (having a phallus) For the materialisuc position, see Bordo 2002; for the superiority 
of the symbolic realm, see Ihde 2002 and Zuern 2002 The fears generated among white 
men about the mythic black penis and the racist consequences of these fears are discussed 
in Schmitt 2002. Black photographers Ayamu X and George Dureau have presented the 
black male body ın ways that have sought to expand the usual choices between the black 
man as an object of fear or, in the manner of Robert Mapplethorpe, black men as sex objects. 
They have done this by photographing body parts as well as nude disabled black men and 
by draping the black body in items of feminine clothing, thereby subverting the dominant 
images of black sexuality and dangeroumness Sec Davis 2003; Sull 2003c; X and Pilgnm 
2003 

D On these issues, see Taylor 2000; Luciano 2001; Wallace 2002. 
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venues, where masculinity has been transmitted from older to younger 
men by the force of personal example and the appropriation of technique. 
Just as individual men do, collectivities often adopt deeply gendered strat- 
egies and languages for dealing with bosses, initiates, and outsiders and 
for establishing who they are. 

Roger Horowitz’s collection of essays, Boys and Their Toys? Masculinity, 
Clas, and Technology in America (2001), is an excellent introduction to 
this subject. Labor and craft history has always provided rich material for 
gender history; the essays here exploit this field in new ways. Stephen 
Meyer’s (2001) study of changes on the automotive shop floor between 
1930 and 1960 traces the workforce during a period of transition from 
a mostly skilled to a mostly unskilled workforce. He describes the gradual 
amalgamation of the egalitarian, manly, and respectable bearing of the 
craft workers with the roughhousing physical prowess of the unskilled 
workers as a “remasculinization” of the workplace. A new masculine com- 
portment emerged, a combination of the “rough and the respectable”: 
these men were more contemptuous of women, engaged in horseplay as 
resistance to overexigent work routines, and were more confrontational 
with management (Meyer 2001). 

Unions were responsible for expressing workers’ views but also for 
disciplining and tutoring men in work habits and character building. The 
more dangerous or responsible the work, the greater the premium put 
on qualities of self-control and courage; in late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century America, railway workers were the archetype of this 
variant of white working-class masculinity (Taillon 2001). When the rail- 
way was obliged to hire women and large numbers of clerical workers 
during World War I, the running trades, or skilled railroad workers, ex- 
pressed contempt for both classes of intruders, but in the end, as with 
the auto workers, the brotherhoods “remasculinized” their union to in- 
clude male bureaucrats while excluding- women in ways both subtle and 
direct (Davidson 2001). Nancy Quam-Wickham (2001) writes about how 
western forestry, mining, and oil industries used a variety of practices to 
initiate and train new recruits. These included initiation rites, story and 
myth telling about the heroic ancestry of the trade, the teaching of the 
specialized language that pertained to the technology of each domain, 
and a gendered language of disdain for bosses and for fellow workers 
whose laziness or incaution threatened the well-being of the group. Above 
all, mature workers taught the skills particular to the industry to initiates, 
who virtually incorporated those skills as practical signs of inclusion in the 
collective masculine culture (Quam-Wickham 2001). 

We are so used to thinking of technology as universally enabling that 
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at times we overlook the ways it has been used to gender the social 
world. Ruth Oldenziel (2001) shows how General Motors executives self- 
consciously constructed a male technical domain by pitching the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild to young boys in national building and design 
competitions. In an age of burgeoning “feminine” consumption, en- 
couraging boys to be engineers and producers not only assured a flow of 
young talent to the industry but marked men as “producers,” their work 
as masculine activity, and the mastery of technical knowledge as a stage 
on the road to manhood (Oldenziel 2001). In the same way, in the 1920s 
and 1930s A. C. Gilbert, the inventor and marketer of Erector toy sets, 
hawked his construction kits to boys, mailed newsletters, founded clubs, 
and sponsored competitions, all conspicuously devoted to the boys who 
would become men. The enduring masculinity of engineering practice in 
the United States and elsewhere is deeply dependent on the simultaneous 
gendering of work and consumption in popular culture (Watson 2002).”* 

The most up-close view one can have of men enacting masculinity is 
through the sociolinguistic study of speech. Until recently, scholars in the 
field studied speech in class, institutional, and community settings in which 
men were regarded as “default” speakers. The first book on masculine 
gendered speech appeared only in 1997 (Johnson and Meinhof 1997; see 
also Holmes 1995). In her recent book, Jennifer Coates (2003) taped 
men in different conversational settings, some in male drinking groups, 
others in mixed-sex situations. She found that men and women use dif- 
ferent storytelling techniques, subject matters, vocabulary, and casts of 
characters. The singularities of male speech are exaggerated in all-male 
groups. Men tell stories about men, the workplace, and especially about 
things, where the skill of the storyteller is displayed by the detailed mastery 
of a technical field and the language appropriate to it. Women tell stories 
about relationships in the domestic sphere, people their stories with men 
and women, and more or less freely express how they feel. Men, on the 
other hand, seldom disclose intimate feelings about anything. When they 
do talk about women, it is to objectify them as sex objects or body parts, 
to which they often add homophobic remarks or their disgust at effem- 
inacy, timid behavior, or personal eccentricity. Coates’s male discussants 
interacted during the telling of stories in ways that both reinforced gen- 
der solidarity and subtly undermined rival interlocutors (Coates 2003, 
15-40). 

Men’s way of performing their gender in speech was less assertive in 


4 On engineenng and gender, see Oldenzel 1999 and Oldenziel, Canel, and Zachmann 
2000. 
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mixed conversations. They displayed a wider range of masculinities in such 
settings, but they also employed strategies for retaining control of con- 
versations and delrvered prompts to women that encouraged them to 
express “feminine” discourse and positions, thereby reasserting gender 
difference (Coates 2003, 142-75). None of this seems surprising, but 
Coates wants us to see that, allowing for variations in class, the kind of 
masculinity that is performed by most men in groups is usually of the 
hegemonic kind, no matter what the men’s education, occupation, or 
ideological outlook. Even if men stake out and perform masculinities at 
odds with the hegemonic masculinity of their own society, they must 
know the code in order to oppose it, and so they know, in a pinch, how 
to enact it. 


Paternity 

In most times and places, societies have regarded the fathering of children 
as a necessary and sufficient feature of full masculinity. But the raising of 
offspring has always been a separate matter, no more so than at the present 
time. There is a genuine effort afoot in Western societies to make the 
raising of children an aspect of masculine identity and responsibility in 
order to counteract what is regarded as a widespread crisis of paternity. 
Though no one is campaigning to reduce the divorce rate, there are plenty 
of advocates now willing to remind birth fathers of their responsibilities, 
to sensitize stepfathers, and to emphasize the need for men in the lives 
of children. These efforts to improve the quality of fatherhood are still 
resisted by the inertial force of the man-as-breadwinner model, which was 
invented during the Industrial Revolution to reflect new patterns in the 
household division of labor. This model was reinforced culturally after 
World War II and enshrined in the welfare state as the measure of a man’s 
obligation to his wife and children. 

In this scheme a divorced man’s responsibility is child support. In 
countries with strong breadwinning traditions (even if they are more 
mythic than real), making “deadbeat dads” pay up is the central policy 
aim of the welfare state. Custodial arrangements are left to chance or to 
the “default” parent, almost always the mother. But there are other options 
than this model, as an impressive survey of welfare state policies in the 
West demonstrates. Making Men into Fathers: Men, Masculinities, and the 
Soctal Polstics of Fatherhood (Hobson 2002) surveys family policies in the 
United States, Britain, Spain, Hungary, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. In Sweden, for instance, 90 percent of divorced parents settle 
for cocustodial arrangements. To support marriage, the Swedish state 
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aggressively intervenes to provide child care, maternity and paternity leave, 
and other direct benefits to married couples, whereas in “breadwinning” 
traditions, fiscal and tax incentives are the principal state incentives (Berg- 
man and Hobson 2002; Orloff and Monson 2002). Between the con- 
trasting Swedish and U.S. models there is a bewildering variety of legal, 
institutional, and cultural variations that reflect the different ways personal 
and social ideals of masculinity relate to paternity. 

The problems and solutions of the “paternity crisis” have been pro- 
duced by the intersection of unpredictable economic cycles, the growing 
percentage of women who work, and the shift to two-family incomes 
everywhere in the world.’ If the problem is who will care for the child 
when both parents or single mothers must work, the solution in divorced 
families cannot be solved simply by increasing the father’s share of financial 
support, which will simply be withdrawn from his “second” family, where 
he may be a residential father for stepchildren, or, with some exceptions, 
by increasing the role of increasingly strapped welfare states. The neoliberal 
“solution” that seems to have appeared on the horizon is the “paternal 
responsibility” movement, which emphasizes fathers’ financial support but 
focuses especially on child care and hands-on child rearing. This set of 
interlocking movements and discourses emerged from the “men’s liber- 
ation” movements of the 1980s and from perceptions of moral decline 
and shrinking economic alternatives. In the United States, the Million 
Man March in Washington, DC, on October 16, 1995, and the Promise 
Keepers Assembly in October 1997 have been the most dramatic moments 
of these new movements.’ 

As Anna Gavanas points out in her important critique, Fatherbood Pol- 
itics in the United States: Masculinity, Sexuality, Race, and Marriage 
(2004), the principal organizers of “paternal responsibility” believe that 
parenting needs to be “remasculinized” along heteronormative lines. A 
generation or more of broken families headed by women is the origin, 
the reformers believe, of our current moral and material woes. Gavanas 
observes that along with “masculinizing domesticity” these reformers also 
wish to “domesticate masculinity,” making men not only more fit as par- 
ents but as husbands and financial supporters as well (Gavanas 2004, 5—6). 
But both wings of the movement—the fragile family coalition of black 


4 Some of the contnbutons under review underscore this point. See Oláh, Bernhardt, 
and Goldschesder 2002; Ishii-Kunt 2003, Olavarria 2003. 

16 Several essays in the books discussed here deal with the alternative masculinities and 
new ethics of care under construction at the end of the twentieth century. Sec Gardiner 
2002b; Hamington 2002; Newton 2002b. 
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and inner-city families, which sees jobs and economic independence as 
the key, and the Christian promarriage groups engaged in an old-fashioned 
purity crusade—consider a revived male head of household to be indis- 
pensable to this reform (Gavanas 2004, 44-98). Gavanas, who got to 
know many of the men in both wings in the course of her research, 
concludes that most of them adhere to a deeply essentialized and gendered 
notion of family life that “begins with the assertion that fathers, because 
they are men, are needed for the well-being of children, family, and society” 
(Gavanas 2004, 165; emphasis in original). 

In the epilogue to Barbara Hobson’s (2002) Making Men into Fathers, 
David Morgan notes that, despite efforts to acknowledge the reality and 
tolerate the existence of alternative masculinities, “there remain deeply 
embedded and subtly coercive notions of what it really means to be a 
man” (Morgan 2002, 280). In this model, gay men, lesbians, single moth- 
ers, or men who have failed at marriage do not qualify as parents. This 
insight reveals more clearly than any of the mainstream rhetoric on the 
subject the real reasons behind the effort to block gay and lesbian marriage. 
Morgan then restates the choice with which I began this essay, noting 
that we must decide whether to confine ourselves to the critical decon- 
struction of traditional gender categories or to consider supporting a new 
“hegemonic masculinity” on the Swedish model of men whose masculine 
selves are deeply invested in being fathers (Morgan 2002, 280-81). 


Conduston 

A generation of discourse analysis and social constructionism, the women’s 
movement, gay bodybuilders and butch women, transsexual and trans- 
gender experiments, unisex clothing, and other innovations of capitalist 
consumer culture- have loosened but not eliminated the connections 
among sex, gender, and sexuality. The conceptual ability to separate men 
from masculinity and women from femininity and the willingness to tol- 
erate a plurality of masculinities and femininities have advanced measurably 
in the last decades. However, in crises, whether real or invented, societies 
tend to revert reflexively to what appear to be stable gender norms cen- 
tered squarely on bodies, despite the growing absurdity of treating bio- 
logical sex as foundational in any respect. On its face, each episode of 
“remasculinization” we identify ought to undermine fatally the univer- 
salistic pretensions of a category so unstable that it must be wholly re- 
configured every generation or so, but those of us who teach gender and 
sexuality know the subtle forms resistance to this conclusion can take, 
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even within the age groups in our culture most disposed to flexibility (see 
Brod 2002; Newton 2002a). 

Connell has argued that we must make the effort to break down or 
reform gender norms beyond the academy. We must struggle against the 
violence that intimidates women, gays, and racial minorities; lobby for 
equal pay and justice in local and global workplaces; and implement real 
gender equality in schools, sports, and the professions. We must seek 
change, in other words, where we work and live (Connell 1995, 2000). 
There are grounds for both optimism and pessimism in these conclu- 
sions. For gender scholars, wrestling with the details may be the only 
way to get the devil out. 


Department of History 
Oregon State University 
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Saints, Sinners, Saviors: Strong Black Women in African American 
Literature. By Trudier Harris. New York: Palgrave, 2001. 

Constructing the Black Masculine: Identity and Ideality in African 
American Men’s Literature and Culture, 1775-1995. By Maurice O. 
Wallace. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2002. 


Cynthia Young, University of Southern Callfornla 


t ls a testament to the diversity and complexity of African American 

cultural studies that two texts grappling with the intricacies of black 

gender identity should find themselves located within such distinct 
critical universes. Though both Sssmts, Sinners, Saviors: Strong Black 
Women in African American Literature and Constructing the Black Mas- 
culine: Identity and Ideality in African American Men’s Literature and 
Cukure, 1775-1995 mine the ways that racist stereotypes have affected 
black gender identity and its articulation in literary and cultural texts, they 
do so from radically different perspectives. Trudier Harris closely reads 
the work of several African American writers, identifying and exploring 
the figure of the strong black woman, while Maurice O. Wallace marshals 
an impressive array of literary and cultural theory to show how black male 
identity has been historically produced within a dialectical process of pro- 
duction and destruction in what he terms discursive and representational 
enframement. 

In Saints, Sinners, Saviors, Harris explores late twentieth-century fic- 
tional representations of black women. It is no secret that we as black 
women have endured a barrage of violent misrepresentations on the page, 
stage, and screen—the Academy Award-winning Monster’s Ball (2001) 
included. We have been presented as either oversexed mulattas or sexless 
Mammies, screeching harpies or resigned victims, but we have rarely been 
depicted in anything like our full complexity. Black authors have had to 
develop literary devices to meet this representational assault and have, in 
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Harris’s view, countered such overdetermined representations of the black 
woman with yet another stereotypical figure: the powerful black woman 
possessed of enduring strength. In relying on this now-dominant repre- 
sentation, black authors have simply exchanged one problematic repre- 
sentation for another. They have idealized a figure “more suprahuman 
than human, more introspective—indeed, at times, isolated—than in- 
volved” (11). In relying on such characters, black writers have “fallen into 
the creative trap or paradox of finding a way out of traditional stereotypes 
by reinvigorating an old one whose myriad shades do not ultimately over- 
come the basic problem of limitation” (10). 

Displaying an encyclopedic command of the field, Harris considers four 
decades of black literature, tracking the strong black woman in the work 
of Lorraine Hansberry, Toni Morrison, Ishmael Reed, and Toni Cade 
Bambara, among others. These characters exist along a continuum, from 
benign women, such as the healer Minnie Ransom in Bambara’s The Salt 
Eaters, to Mammy Barricuda, “white power in blackface” (43), in Reed’s 
Flight to Canada.’ Brimming with Christian virtue and a vast capacity for 
self-denial, these fictive women are often matriarchs who seek to dominate 
and control the lives of their (adoptive or biological) children. Whether 
serving as a bridge between the spiritual and physical worlds, surviving 
in a postapocalyptic California, or scheming to attain power and privilege 
in turn-of-the-century Boston, these women serve as narrative catalysts, 
their resolve the element that activates or stymies those in their orbit. 

As Harris persuasively argues, strength is a double-edged sword, ex- 
acting a high psychic and physical toll on the texts’ characters and their 
readers. If Sethe’s act of infanticide in Beloved has deadly consequences 
for her daughter, Tante Lou’s machinations in A Lesson before Dying or 
Mama Lena Younger’s autocratic actions in A Raisin in the Sun entail 
less obvious—though perhaps no less psychically dire—penalties for their - 
children, who are struggling to realize their own dreams and assert their 
wills in the shadow of these powerful women.” The irony, of course, is 
that the same qualities that enable Sethe to survive slavery and Mama 
Lena to withstand poverty and discrimination also threaten to destroy the 
families these women struggle to preserve. Black writers face a parallel 
danger when, in their desire to celebrate the perseverance of black women, 
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they create characters whose strength poses real perils—depression, ill 
health, and obesity—to both themselves and the families who strain under 
their domination. These characters may even indirectly harm readers who 
idealize and emulate traits that, taken to an extreme, can become a “pa- 
thology of strength” (67). In fact, Harris intimates that black writers, and 
she singles out black women here, are so invested in and dependent on 
this figure that they cannot write past it. Perhaps overstating the case, she 
concludes, “The question, finally, is. . . ‘Do the writers want to break 
this mold?’ The answer to the latter question is an emphatic ‘No’” (179). 
In Harris’s view, black writers’ unwillingness to write beyond the figure 
of the strong black woman weakens the literary tradition (and by extension 
the community) to which they belong. 

If Saints, Sinners, Saviors concludes on an ominous note, Constructing 
the Black Masculine takes a less pessimistic view of the black cultural 
tradition. Starting from the premise that the “black male body [has been] 
a walking palimpsest of the fears and fascinations possessing our cultural 
imagination” (2), Wallace looks at the ways in which black men have 
represented and constructed their identities through a number of cultural 
forms—iiterature, photography, architecture, and dance—between 1775 
and 1995. Frozen within a “restricted representational field” (6), the black 
male body has undergone an objectifying enframement in which strictly 
policed (though often transgressed) “screens, image repertoires, stereo- 
types” (8) abound. Chapter 1 explores the concept of representational 
enframement, something Wallace calls the text’s “ur-trope for black male 
spectacularity” (8), by examining portraits of black men by contemporary 
white photographer Albert Watson. Focused on black male body parts, 
particularly the back of the head, these photos reveal for Wallace the “face 
of black male identity . . . as # is prejudicially seen” (21), “enact[ing] 
the visual conditions for anonymity, alienation, and stereotype” (25) onto 
which racist logic maps its dreads and desires. 

Constructing the Black Masculine does not purport to be a compre- 
hensive history of its vast subject; instead, Wallace gives us rich snapshots, 
a “series of profiles or disclosures of being” (9) in the work of Martin 
Delany, Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Washington, Jean Toomer, Richard 
Wright, James Baldwin, Melvin Dixon, and Bill T. Jones.’ Drawing on 
feminist theory, queer theory, and psychoanalytic theory as well as work 
in performance studies and race and ethnicity studies, Wallace perceptively 
explores how black male cultural producers have loosened—f not fully 
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escaped—the racialist frame. Notably, queer ways of looking are central 
to Wallace’s project, allowing him to reveal the homoerotic elements and 
homosocial communities that help us crack into and move beyond the 
standard heteronormative frameworks used to analyze African American 
culture. His most compelling examples bookend the text. Chapter 2 an- 
alyzes black Freemason ideology and iconography in the 1800s, describing 
how it equated the black male body with an architectural edifice that 
reflected a self-sufficient, disciplined masculinity in stark representational 
contrast to the descriptions featured on fugitive slave posters. Fluidly meld- 
ing dance and literature, chapter 6 argues that the black, male, and queer 
narratives of Dixon and Jones uniquely deconstruct racist modes of look- 
ing, creating an identity that is able to move “within and across gender, 
class, sexual and physical boundaries” (167), thereby eluding represen- 
tational enframement. 

If Saints, Sinners, Saviors and Constructing the Black Masculine seem to 
be proceeding along starkly different axes, they nonetheless serve as intrigu- 
ing counterpoints to each other. Where Harris sees a troubling recapitulation 
of raced and gendered stereotypes, with limiting and potentially disastrous 
effects, Wallace perceives a more nuanced movement among and out of 
racialist representational frames. If Harris spies a representational pattern 
by investigating one narrative dimension, Wallace illuminates the fissures 
and twists in representational coherence by looking across several narrative 
and cultural dimensions. Both texts explore the tendency to idealize strength 
and endurance in black subjectivity, but Wallace moves beyond that rep- 
resentational type by examining moments of crisis, trauma, vulnerability, 
and queerness in black male subjectivity. Taken together, the two texts have 
much to say about the representational conundrums still posed by racialist 
looking and its attendant racist logic. 1 
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Cold Warriors: Manliness on Trial in the Rhetoric of the West. By Suzanne 
Clark. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 2000. 


Conceptions of Postwar German Masculinity. Edited by Roy Jerome. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 2001. 

Manly States: Masculinities, International Relations, and Gender Politics. 
By Charlotte Hooper. New York: Columbia University Press, 2001. 


his review considers three books on post-World War I manhood that 

signal the continued vitality (and some of the problems) of research 

programs engaging questions of male identity. In Cold Warriors 
Manliness on Trial in the Rhetoric of the West, Suzanne Clark joins the 
growing cadre of scholars interested in U.S. cold-war masculinity and its 
manifestation in the popular culture of the age. Film, television, theater, 
and fine arts have all been scrutinized, but Clark returns us to the realm 
of literature and specifically to cold-war “texts that did not seem to chal- 
lenge cultural manliness” (2). In her introduction, Clark, like Richard 
Slotkin (who receives surprisingly little mention), identifies the trope of 
the western frontier as a dominant force in the structuring of cold-war 
culture.’ But her focus on the operation of gender as a corollary to that 
trope allows Clark to see an evolution in cold-war manhood away from 
the ubermasculinity of Ernest Hemingway, as represented by his 1950 
novel, Acros the River and into the Trees, and toward a neutral or even 
invisible masculinity.” Key to this cold-war manhood, Clark argues in her 
first chapter, was a powerful claim to objectivity based on “factual... 
nonpolitical . . . national realism” (23) employed by cold warriors—the 
policy and cultural elites who supported the U.S. cold-war political and 
social program—to structure their fight against communism. Feminist 
scholars, of course, have long highlighted the tendency of white men to 
treat their identity as normative. Clark, though, contends that to a much 
greater degree than any previous generation of American men, cold war- 
riors seized for themselves a position of normativity by exercising a rhetoric 
that both marked “others” as visibly gendered, raced, or politicized and 
erased any such markers from their own actions. In her second chapter 


l Richard Slotkin, Gusfigiter Nation: The Myth of the Prentisr in Twentisth-Century 
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on the era’s literary realm, she contends that cold-warrior critics sought 
not only to isolate the work of writers clearly made partisan by their gender 
or race but also to excise the overtly masculine, or the too critical. Clark 
writes, “Far from adopting the manly warrior as hero after the victories 
of World War I, intellectuals turned away from heroics and extremity to 
a More tragic sense of history and to a poetics of ambiguity. Nonetheless,” 
she adds, “the intellectuals shared the claim to a position of transcendent 
objectivity that characterized the hypermasculinity of national policy” (3). 

At the heart of Cold Warriors are four chapters on individual writers 
who in one way or another challenged the practice of masculine “national 
realism.” Clark’s chapters on Hemingway and Bernard Malamud—the 
latter concentrating on Malamud’s 1961 novel, A New Léfe—lluminate 
how critics and other elites contained the different challenges posed by 
these two men.’ I found most compelling her exploration of Ursula K. 
Le Guin, which, along with the chapter on Mari Sandoz’s Old Jules and 
Crazy Horse that precedes it, constitutes a section on the response by 
female writers to the “rhetoric of the west.”* Locating Le Guin’s fantasy 
fiction, especially her Earthsea trilogy, within the context of the cold war, 
Clark subtly unfolds the ways Le Guin’s highly popular “feminine” nar- 
ratives questioned the dominant binaries between high and mass culture 
while challenging ideas about heroic militarism central to cold-war 
masculinity. 

Clark’s reinterpretation of cold-war literature through the lens of man- 
hood and national identity is compelling and deserves a wide audience. 
Cold Warriors would have been improved by a more thorough engage- 
ment with the impact of racial and class identity on her subjects, however. 
Her conclusion does take up these strands, but the study in general does 
not address what Tera W. Hunter has called the “simultaneity” of iden- 
tity—in this case cold warriors’ whiteness, masculinity, and socioeconomic 
status." This criticism aside, Cold Warriors contributes significantly to our 
growing understanding of cold-war gender regimes. 

Conceptions of Postwar German Masculinity, a collection of thirteen 
essays introduced and edited by Roy Jerome and containing an afterword 
by Michael Kimmel, includes works by scholars from a number of different 
disciplines but is not in the best sense interdisciplinary, and there can be 
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little question that a growing interdisciplinarity is the hallmark of the finest 
work in gender studies. The anthology’s stated purpose is to bring to bear 
a range of gender-studies approaches on the characteristics of postwar 
German masculinity and, along with major monographs like Klaus Thew- 
cleit’s Male Fantasies, to stimulate further work on a topic that has received 
surprisingly little attention.® 

Jerome has organized the book into three sections: “Introductory Con- 
siderations,” “Theoretical Considerations to the Problematic of Postwar 
German Masculine Identity,” and “Reading Masculinity in Postwar 
German Literature.” His introduction suggests links among the essays, 
but the essays themselves read by and large as compartmentalized musings 
and, for a collection where historical context is so determinative, show a 
tendency toward underhistoricization. Psychological and literary perspec- 
tives dominate, and, thus, those especially interested in National Social- 
ism’s psychic aftermath and its reflection in the Véterltteratur genre— 
literature produced by the sons and daughters of Third Reich fathers that 
actively probes those fathers’ ties to fascism—should also welcome the 
volume. On the other hand, those hoping for a detailed treatment of how 
other aspects of subjectivity, be they region, class, ethnicity, or race, affect 
German manhood will be disappointed. 

Regarding the specific essays, I want to highlight a number of the most 
compelling. Klaus-Michael Bogdal, in his wide-ranging analysis of masculine 
imagery in German society and culture, concludes that any sense of “a 
postmodern ‘liberation’ from a hegemonic image of masculinity” in Ger- 
many must be met with “skepticism” (38). Bogdal’s essay clearly suggests 
the possibilities for expanded work on representations of German manhood, 
and in the classroom it would be well paired with Russell West’s intriguing 
and theoretically sophisticated comparison between Franz Kafka’s and for- 
mer neo-Nazi Ingo Hasselbach’s “letters” to their fathers. Both would be 
complemented by George Mosse’s powerful The Image of Man.’ Harry 
Brod offers the most direct reflection on the relationship between Jewish 
identity, the Holocaust, and German manhood. Along with Brod’s article, 
Moray McGowan’s essay on Turkish-German men’s sense of their own 
fractured and racially marked manhood adds much-needed breadth to the 


* Surpnsing ın the sense that, as Barbera Kosta notes in this very collection, “No country 
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collection. McGowan explores how “Turkish men in Germany find and 
negotiate their masculinities within the frameworks where Turkish, German, 
and ‘Turkish-German practices and expectations of masculinity meet, clash, 
and recombine” (289). Barbara Kosta’s wonderful survey of the evolution 
of Vaterliteratur is characterized by close attention to context. She contends 
that “the timing of these [Vaterliteratur] narratives evidences the lingering 
power of the father, even into adulthood, to instill the taboo against broach- 
ing his past” (228). Further investigation into the role played by another, 
often less fragile, intergenerational attachment among men—the impulse 
to defend the privileges of manhood—would ennch Kosta’s essay and, in- 
deed, the entire anthology. 

As a whole, perhaps Conceptions of Postwar German Masculinity s major 
weakness is the failure of its authors—other than Kosta; Inge Stephan, 
who analyzes Hans Erich Nossack’s postwar fiction; and a few others— 
to really grapple with how masculinity is formed dynamically in interaction 
with femininity. Women—as mothers, wives, sisters, lovers, daughters, or 
even as ideals—are alarmingly absent from these pages. Feminist scholars, 
including some of the most important voices in men’s studies, like Kimmel, 
have often warned about the tendency among those writing about mas- 
culinity to ignore women.® Those investigating masculinity in its various 
guises need to work harder to avoid such asymmetries, for unpacking the 
exercise of gendered power—and its relationship to class and race-based 
power—at historically critical moments promises the richest of insights. 

Similar criticism cannot be leveled at Charlotte Hooper’s Manly States: 
Masculinities, International Relations, and Gender Politics. With the pub- 
lication of this text Hooper joins the first rank of scholars using interdis- 
ciplinary tools to investigate questions of manhood and power. Focused 
on Britain and the United States in the post-cold-war period, Manly States 
explores the relationships among masculine identities, the academic field 
of idternational relations (IR), the practice of international relations in 
the geopolitical arena, and popular culture that reflects and shapes each 
of these concerns. Hooper argues “that the discipline of IR is heavily 
implicated in the construction and promotion of Anglo-American models 
of hegemonic masculinity—and that this role continues in connection with 
globalization” (219). However, Hooper presents hegemonic masculinity 
as much more fluid and contested than most other scholars do, and she 
secs the battle for dominance among forms of masculinity as taking place 
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not just between the powerful and powerless but also among rivals at the 
top of the masculine and political hierarchy. 

Hooper begins her study by providing an extensive and very helpful 
introductory section on theories of identity and manhood with a focus 
on international relations and feminist scholarship. She takes a postposi- 
tivist position regarding the construction of identity and its embeddedness 
in social processes and political and cultural texts. Throughout the four 
chapters that make up the second part of her monograph, Hooper also 
pays detailed attention to historical context in an effort to reveal its re- 
lationship to the fluid processes of evolving masculine identity. Key to her 
project is a close reading of one of the most popular magazines on in- 
ternational political economy, the Economist, which she sees as “an im- 
portant and influential site for the cross-fertilization of ideas between 
popular culture, practitioners, and academics” in IR (11). 

As alluded to previously, a concern for evaluating the exercise of power 
through identity leads Hooper to actively incorporate R. W. Connell’s work 
on “hegemonic masculinity” throughout her study. For instance, her ex- 
cellent third chapter and, from a different perspective, her conclusion reflect 
directly on the field of IR and its role in the (continuous) structuring of 
hegemonic masculinity. Chapters 4, 5, and 6 provide case studies of how 
the Economist reflects, first, an ongoing battle among various models of 
masculinity vying for hegemonic status; second, the circulation of ideas 
among IR, IR practitioners, and popular culture central to that battle; and 
finally, perhaps most important, the links among globalization, the changing 
practices of academic IR, and hegemonic masculinity. Hooper’s tracing of 
the astonishing proliferation of competing gendered imagery in the pages 
of the Economist is subtle and persuasive. She concludes that at the begin- 
ning of the twenty-first century, “hegemonic masculinity is being reconfi- 
gured in the image of a less formal, less patriarchal, but more technocratic 
masculine elite that has the whole globe as its playground” (193). 

Hooper’s study centers on the practice of Anglo-American IR because 
of its global dominance, but she is very much cognizant of the limits 
imposed by this framework. Read alongside the growing body of excellent 
work on the intersections between international relations and gender, her 
research should serve as a base from which other scholars can extend her 
conclusions. Hooper’s outline of the “neo-realist” tendencies of the Econ- 
omsst intellectuals, for example, provides a provocative link to the story 
of “national realism” laid out by Clark. As it takes any number of other 
stories told by scholars of Anglo-American manhood into the present, 
Manly States offers much to those teaching courses that incorporate gender 
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and power as central concerns. It also deserves a wide audience among 
researchers in a multitude of fields. _ 

Considered together, and particularly in light of Hooper’s scholarship, 
the three books under discussion here indicate the need for studies of 
manhood to both reconsider approaches to national manhood and con- 
tinue moving outside the framework of the nation. In the first instance 
we might ask how the gender regimes of one nation shape those of an- 
other. Gender studies would be well served by developing research like 
McGowan’s into the exchange of ideas about manhood between migrant 
and host communities and by tracing how those ideas shape manhood in 
the migrant’s home countries. Exploring diasporic ideas of ethnic or racial 
manhood among immigrant communities, like Irish or Somali, residing 
in a wide variety of countries would also provide an intriguing comparative 
framework. In the second instance, continuing to investigate the ways 
various local populations, inside and outside of Anglo-America, negotiate 
Western models of hegemonic manhood proposed by media like the Econ- 
omist can only strengthen our ability to understand the complex ways 
gendered power flows and to combat the less savory aspects of 
globalization. 1 


Masculinity Besieged? Issues of Modernity and Male Subjectivity in Chinese 
Literature of the Late Twentieth Century. By Xueping Zhong. Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 2000. 


Some of Us: Chinese Women Growing Up in the Mao Era. Edited by 
Xueping Zhong, Wang Zheng, and Bai Di. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 2001. 


Megan M. Ferry, Unfon College 


he books reviewed here join an increasing number of studies on the 
(re)emergence of sexuality in post-Mao China (post-1976). In re- 
sponse to definitions of male and female sexuality during the Mao 
era (1949-76), these books examine sexual, social, and cultural identity 
both during this era and in the present. Xueping Zhong’s Masculinity 
Besieged? is a necessary contribution to contemporary Chinese literary 
studies. Framed by current discourses in psychoanalysis and cultural studies 
(identity, the social formation of the subject, nationalism, and gender 
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studies), Zhong’s work captures how male writers’ search for a masculine 
identity in the 1980s contributed to a new (masculinized) modern aes- 
thetic that traces its roots from the early twentieth century and through 
the Mao era. Some of Us, edited by Zhong, Wang Zheng, and Bai Di, is 
a collection of autobiographical essays that redress “misreadings” of China 
during the Cultural Revolution (1966-76) and of Chinese women’s sex- 
uality during this time. Their book is conceived as a counternarrative to 
popular memoirs of the “dark side” of those ten years, which, the editors 
state, have erringly claimed to speak for the collective experiences of ev- 
eryone in China. Despite differences in subject matter, the two books 
bring to the fore insightful analyses of female sexual identity during the 
Mao era and masculine identity in the twentieth century to illustrate how 
such identity formations configure the contemporary writing subject. 
Masculinity Besieged? consists of an introduction, five chapters, and an 
afterword. In the introduction, Zhong outlines the changing social roles 
for Chinese male intellectuals in China’s quest for modernity and the way 
gender constructs their subject position. Zhong analyzes the ambivalent 
position of 1980s male writers who suffered from what she terms a “Chi- 
nese male marginality complex” (12). She argues that these intellectuals 
were responding to state policies that deemphasized the social importance 
of the male intellectual. Feeling thus “emasculated,” they searched for a 
strong masculine identity in the 1980s. Chapter 1 situates male subjectivity 
within the modern Chinese context by tracing the trajectory of the male 
intellectuals’ understanding of the personal, social, and political self in 
twentieth-century China. Here Zhong outlines a modern Chinese pre- 
occupation with male weakness. Chapters 2—5 are analyses of 1980s lit- 
erary representations of male figures in crisis by male authors such as 
Zhang Chengzhi, Mo Yan, Liu Heng, Han Shaogong, Zhang Xianliang, 
and Yu Hua. Each of these chapters examines specific textual examples of 
writers’ concern for male weakness in the form of sexual impotency, al- 
ienation, the search for a strong masculine self, and the conflation of 
masculine strength with nationalist concerns. Zhong’s analysis of the his- 
torical context in which the stories were written sheds light on how the 
individual is shaped by and contributes to social conditions. Her chapter 
5, on the “roots searching” movement of the 1980s, cogently argues how 
the practice of revisiting the presocial or “primitive” origins of Chinese 
culture can be identified with the formation of a racialized and masculin- 
ized national body in the post-Mao era. Her brief afterword reminds 
readers of the rapid changes China is currently undergoing and points 
out that male intellectual concerns for masculine subjectivity are manifest 
in representations of China and Chinese nationalism and, ultimately, re- 
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affirm masculine power. This book is highly informative and a must-read 
for any discussion of culture politics in contemporary China. 

Zhong, Wang, and Bai’s Some of Us joins other personal narratives that 
address sexuality, gender politics, and subjectivity during and after the 
Mao era. The book consists of an introduction, cowritten by its editors, 
and nine memoirs. The premise of the publication is to redress what the 
editors feel is an oversimplified and negative view of Chinese female sub- 
jectivity and the Cultural Revolution held by many in the West and in 
China. The book redirects how to speak of and understand the Cultural 
Revolution and female sexuality by exploring the relationship between 
history and gendered experience, offering alternative and thought-pro- 
voking reflection in contrast to previously published memoirs that re- 
member only the dark side of the era. Written by Chinese women who 
grew up during, or just after, the Cultural Revolution, the memoirs consist 
of accounts by women who eventually gained employment in academic 
professions in the United States. While not claiming to present a complete 
picture of historical experience, the book opens a dialogue on the complex 
interchanges between individual experiences and social demands in mod- 
ern China. Aiming to illustrate various subject formations and to add 
complexity to previously published experiences, the editors of Some of Us 
write that “there is a need to tell stories that present a less clear-cut picture 
of an era and the people—in this case women—who grew up in [the 
Cultural Revolution era]” (xv). They refute the perception that individuals 
were “brainwashed” by a state discourse that tightly controlled the sub- 
jectivity of the individual. 

The editors state that they wish to demonstrate the diversity of indi- 
vidual experiences within a specific historical period in China, yet they 
underestimate the diversity of their readers. The introduction assumes a 
monolithic and consistent West and China (and their readers) by over- 
simplifying the people and establishments that have shown interest in the 
Cultural Revolution. The editors do not acknowledge a non-Chinese au- 
dience that saw, and some who still see, China during the Cultural Rev- 
olution as a socialist utopia. Nor do they take into account the vagaries 
of the publishing world in the United States and China (not to mention 
Europe, Latin America, and other places) that, for disparate reasons, con- 
trol what types of narratives get printed. Similarly, the introduction does 
not address the effects of self-censorship in testimonial literature. Nev- 
ertheless, the editors are correct to argue that the discussion of the Cultural 
Revolution and female sexuality during this time is far from over. 

The memoirs reconstruct the identity formation of these educated Chi- 
nese women whose identity, at times, was formulated in equal parts by 
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traditional and state discourses on the gendered citizen and by resistance 
to such discourses. For example, several of the memoirs indicate the au- 
thors’ refusal to identify with the state’s construction of the word 
“woman,” funs, in favor of the more gender-neutral “youth,” or ging- 
nian. Some of the memoirs reflect on the privileged status of the authors 
as educated urban youth and how their situations were different from 
those of less educated, poorer women. Here it would be nice to read 
memoirs of rural women, or less educated women, for a more diverse 
picture of this era. A few of the memoirs offer an articulate self-reflexivity 
on the process of reconstructing one’s past subjectivity and on how the 
authors’ past and present situations assist in the construction of their 
memory. Several of the authors seem less certain about how gender and 
its social stereotypes shaped their identity. Their memoirs reflect an uneven 
understanding of the subject’s relationship to the past, of how the past 
is remembered and retold, as well as of how gender informs such a dis- 
cussion. It is difficult to expect all the memoirs to address the multifaceted 
concerns outlined in the introduction. Nevertheless, these stories provide 
primary material for anyone studying the Cultural Revolution and its 
testimonial literature. Several of the memoirs provide rich material for the 
discussion of sexuality, subject formation, and the state in modern China. 
In addition, they provoke the reader to consider the Cultural Revolution 
in a different light. While both Masculinity Besteged? and Some of Us 
constitute essential reading for courses on modern Chinese gender and 
sexuality, the latter should be used with caution due to its irregular ap- 
proach to the question of gender. 1 


Taking the Field: Women, Men, and Sports. By Michael A. Messner. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2002. 

Spotlsports: Understanding and Preventing Sexual Exploitation in Sport. 
By Celia H. Brackenridge. New York: Routledge, 2001. 


Ann Chisholm, Cailfornla State University, Northridge 
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Ichael A. Mesener’s Taking the Field: Women, Men, and Sports and 
Celia H. Brackenridge’s Spotlsports: Understanding and Preventing 
Sexual Exploitation in Sport investigate matters of crucial import 
with regard to Western sport and gender, sexual discrimination, sexual 
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harassment, sexual abuse, and sexual violence—both on and off the field. 
As a consequence, these very different yet consanguine texts are wary of 
pursuing liberal accommodation absent institutional change. These books, 
moreover, were written with students in mind. Accordingly, both works 
seek to commission those readers, in particular, as agents of social trans- 
formation who might meet the challenges posed both by feminist theory 
and practice as well as by cultural studies’ mandates for intervention. 

Assessing the progress that has been made by women in U.S. sport 
since the advent of Title IX, Messner’s Taking the Field makes the case 
that although conditions have improved in some ways, the fundamental 
attitudes and inequities engendered by sporting institutions and by the 
matrix of social apparatuses with which they are enmeshed (i.e., the U.S. 
media, corporations, colleges and high schools, local parks and recreation 
services, etc.) remain rather firmly entrenched. Thus, Messner critically 
interrogates the “center” of U.S. sport: “the sport-media-commercial 
complex” that is linked inextricably to male-dominated sports such as 
football, basketball, baseball, and hockey (xx, 128). He develops these 
claims by applying a tripartite critical framework designed to explain 
sports-related gendered performances while simultaneously illuminating 
the mutually constitutive character of social interactions (gendered per- 
formances), structural contexts, and cultural codes. 

Messner compellingly describes performances of masculinity by athletes 
at the interactional level in the second chapter of his book, “Playing 
Center: The Triad of Male Violence in Sports.” Arguing that the athletes 
who are most likely to perpetrate sexual violence are not only participants 
in revenue-producing contact sports but are also high-status members of 
their peer groups, he maps peer collaboration in such performances ac- 
cording to in-group and out-group hierarchies. In these circumstances, 
Messner submits, increasing and decreasing status, respectively, are syn- 
onymous with perceptions of either greater or lesser fidelity to a particular 
code of heterosexual masculinity: a “manhood formula” that he later dis- 
tills from U.S. media coverage and portrays as a script that is rehearsed, 
(re)activated, and (re)invigorated by gendered performances in and of 
themselves (123-24). He further posits that in such cases, as well as in 
more commonplace instances of misogyny and homophobia, perfor- 
mances of masculinity constitute pleasurable, erotic bonds: bonds rein- 
forced by sporting imperatives requiring the suppression of empathy, 
bonds strengthened by the specter of a lack of complicity that might call 
one’s group membership (masculinity and heterosexuality) into question, 
bonds that ultimately limit relationships among men (via homophobia), 
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and bonds that therefore accrue their affective force from the very alien- 
ation they fuel. 

Taking the Field often laces together the various levels of analysis sug- 
gested by Messner’s model quite nicely. Thus, for example, the book charts 
correspondences among male athletes, beer drinking, bonding, and vio- 
{ence on an interactional level and, subsequently, connects them with both 
the beer industry as an institutional nexus (among colleges, sporting com- 
petitions, and corporate advertising) and with the cultural codes comprised 
by the “manhood formula.” In the process, while frequently attending to 
matters of race and class, Messner deploys well-selected anecdotes and 
examples gleaned from his personal experience and from striking sports- 
related media events. In the end, he concludes that although some media 
representations may be transgressive, the center still holds: the manhood 
formula essentially remains untouched, and women continue to be (un- 
der)represented in a marginalized, if not frivolous and sexualized, fashion. 

Messner’s text converges neatly with his prior work and with pertinent 
literature in sociology, cultural studies, and sports studies. Yet, regrettably, 
although Messner does discuss gendered performance in relation to sym- 
bolic interactionism and Erving Goffman’s dramaturgy, he refers to Judith 
Butler’s Gender Trouble and to associated work in gender studies and 
performance studies only in passing.’ Asa result, Taking the Field’s account 
and utilization of performativity may fall a bit short for some readers. 
Likewise, the book’s analytical framework makes a good deal of sense at 
an intuitive level but nonetheless poses a problem—that of audience ef- 
fects. Indeed, as Messner acknowledges, “it is not possible, merely on the 
basis of my (or anyone else’s) textual analysis of sports programs, to ex- 
plicate precisely what kind of impact broadcast sports . . . have on their 
audiences” (132). Therefore, his suppositions regarding connections be- 
tween gendered cultural codes mobilized in media representations and 
events that occur at the interactional level are necessarily “tentative” (127). 

Messner’s ultimate goal, however, is not to build the perfect explan- 
atory model; it is to generate the impetus for reform. Thus, the final 
chapter of Taking the Field recommends an agenda for fundamentally 
transforming U.S. sporting institutions, which the exegeses throughout 
his text describe as both harmful to all athletes and increasingly unstable. 
Messner’s proposals along these lines are keyed to his three contextual 
foci, which he examines more or less discretely in three consecutive chap- 


1 Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (New York 
Routledge, 1990). 
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ters that appear earlier in his text. These materials are complemented 
effectively by Messner’s authorial persona: one of knowing chagrin, of 
regret, and of empathy; one that enacts his thesis that significant inter- 
vention in U.S. sport must “provide a context in which the ‘silent majority’ 
of men move affirmatively away from being quietly complicit with mi- 
sogyny, homophobia, and violence at the center of men’s sport culture” 
(30). 

For her part, Celia H. Brackenridge positions Spotsports within a con- 

text defined by two countervailing exigencies: the embryonic condition 
of research pertaining to sexual exploitation in sport, which she sees span- 
ning a continuum from discrimination to harassment to abuse, and the 
moral panic that has sensationalized this issue by identifying it almost 
exclusively with pedophilia. Sposisports, in turn, offers an introduction to 
social scientific research related to sexual exploitation in sports while also 
proffering a guide for policies and prevention (6-7). Before proceeding, 
however, readers should heed well the author’s introductory warning that 
“we are still chronically short of data on the issues of sexual harassment 
and abuse in sport and, thus, lack what we need for developing and testing 
social scientific theories” (3). Accordingly, those readers searching for 
definitive answers to a number of vital questions regarding sexual ex- 
ploitation in sport (how prevalent is sexual abuse in sport? what charac- 
teristics, if any, distinguish sexual harassment and abuse in sport from 
sexual harassment and abuse occurring in other circumstances?) may well 
be disappointed. : 
_ The fourth chapter, “Knowing Our Limits: Stakeholder Research,” is 
one of the stronger sections in Sposlsports. There Brackenridge not only 
reviews existing empirical studies of sexual exploitation in sport—studies 
conducted in the United Kingdom, six other Western nations, and Aus- 
tralia—but also provides detailed direction both with respect to addressing 
the particular dilemmas that inevitably attend such research and with re- 
spect to research design. In the process, she recommends rigorous qual- 
itative research as the best means for formulating the bases for prevention 
policies. Moreover, while demonstrating her command of the literature 
specific to these issues, Brackenridge highlights some interesting, although 
frequently inconclusive, research results.- 

Throughout her text, Brackenridge often builds on her own research 
program and marshals literature drawn from an array of disciplines, in- 
cluding sociology, psychology, criminology, and feminist studies. Thus, 
she ultimately advances a theoretical model of exploitative encounters that 
essentially fuses David Canter’s notion of the criminal career with two 
models of abuse drawn from therapeutic and clinical literature in psychi- 
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atry.? She describes her contribution as “a work in progress,” as “a very 
crude attempt to capture three dimensionally the multi-dimensional com- 
plexities of sexual exploitation in sport” (145). Her specific purposes in 
this respect are to account for coach/abuser motivations, for athlete sus- 
ceptibilities, and for opportunities created by the norms that emerge in 
specific sporting contexts, while charting the increasing risks of and the 
decreasing resistance to exploitation. Concomitantly, by proposing to ex- 
amine the autobiographical narratives of (male) abusers as well, Brack- 
enridge hopes to yoke analyses of the interpersonal power dynamics oc- 
curring in those sporting contexts to broader social codes of gendered 
power, particularly heterosexual masculinity as articulated in relation to 
(quasi-)familial structures. 

Given the yawning gaps that Brackenridge identifies in the extant re- 
search concerning sexual exploitation in sport—such as the dearth of in- 
formation pertaining to race and class—Spotlsports will spark in some read- 
ers a keen desire for additional information regarding the design of those 
available studies that she uses to map the terrain. In a similar vein, such 
readers may note as well that the text occasionally generalizes from one 
or two studies that rely on very small samples and that its characterizations 
of existing data at times appear to be somewhat arbitrary. 

Brackenridge, consequently, is at her best when she is working closely 
both with and between the studies she deploys. Her book also functions 
effectively on the microlevel when she shares the moving testimony con- 
veyed by athletes she has interviewed. Equally important, Spotlsports iden- 
tifies numerous unanswered questions, discerns practicable lines of inquiry, 
and implicitly raises crucial issues that merit further exploration. Among, 
them, the following are distinguished: How might scholarly work per- 
taining to the relationship between pedagogy and seduction usefully in- 
form research regarding sexual harassment and abuse in sport? How will 
theorizing male power in sport via the family romance, as defined by 
patriarchal and heterosexual imperatives, both enhance future inquiries 
regarding sexual exploitation in sport and potentially affect research re- 
garding race, class, and those instances of sexual exploitation that are not 
perpetrated by heterosexual males?” 


? David Canter, Crimenal Shadows Inside the Mind of the Serial Killer (London: 
HarperCollins, 1994). 

* Consider, for example, the stakes of the portant exchange pertaining to pedagogy, 
seduction, sexual harassment, and feminism in reply to Jane Gallop’s “Remsting Reasona- 
bleness,” Critical Ingusry 25, no. 3 (Spang 1999): 599-609; James R. Kincaid’s “Pouvoir, 
Felicité, Jane, et moi,” Critical Ingusry25, no 3 (Spang 1999): 610-16, and Ann Pellegrini’s 
“Pedagogy’s Turn: Observations on Students, Teachers, and Transference-Love,” Critical 
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Overall, Taking the Field and Spotlsports are informative and sometimes 
insightful books that are particularly well suited for classroom use insofar 
as they aim to delineate the ways that instances of sexual discrimination, 
harassment, violence, and abuse in sport might be correlated with specific 
institutional structures as well as with broader cultural environs. Although 
neither of the models they tender offers a definitive account in this respect, 
both books assert the necessity of decoding narratives of masculinity as a 
precursor to meaningful reform. In doing so, they. obliquely ruminate 
over the (im)possibility of parsing the erotics of sport in such a way as to 
acknowledge pleasure and power in athletics without necessarily fore- 
ordaining the potential for sexual exploitation.* Still more important, both 
texts tacitly underscore the import of research that conceptualizes het- 
erosexual masculinity in some Western sports not only through Butler’s 
notion of performativity but also through her theories of incorporation 
and melancholia. 1 


Inquiry 25, no. 3 (Spring 1999): 617-25 Numbered among the subsequent critical responses 
were Tania Modlesh’s “Fight the Power: A Response to Jane Gallop, James Kincaid, and 
Ann Pellegnn,” Critical Inguiry 26, no. 3 (Spring 2000). 591-600, Lisa Ruddick’s “Pro- 
fesuonal Harassment,” Critical Ingusry 26, no. 3 (Spring 2000): 601-9; Terry Cacsar’s 
“Response,” Critical Ingusry 26, no. 3 (Spring 2000): 610-14; James Kincaid’s “Response,” 
Critical Inqusry 26, no. 3 (Speing 2000): 615-18; and Ann Pellegrini’s “Interested Third 
Parties: A Response to Tania Modlesh,” Crincal Ingutry 26, no. 3 (Spring 2000): 619-26. 

* The following authors have articulated a range of attitudes in this regard: Pamcia 
Verunsky, “Gender Relations, Women’s History and Sport History: A Decade of Changing 
Enquiry, 1983-1993,” Journal of Sport History 21, no. 1 (Spring 1994): 16-17; Allen 
Guttmann, The Erotic in Sports (New York. Columbia Unrversity Press, 1996), 168-69; Toby 
Miller, Sportses (Philadelphia: Temple Univernty Press, 2001); and Leslie Heywood and Shari 
L Dworkin, Bui to Win: Ths Femals Athists as Cultural Icen (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2003), 76-99. 
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Gender and Community in the Social Construction of the Internet. By Leslie 
Regan Shade. New York: Peter Lang, 2002. 


Hanging Out in the Virtual Pub: Masculinsties and Relationships Online. 
By Lori Kendall. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002. 
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hese books offer two very different visions of what the Internet and 

the new information age mean for gender relations. Leslie Regan 

Shade gives a short but insightful overview of the political and eco- 
nomic engagement of Internet users. She focuses largely on women in 
the industrial North, but she also, more tentatively, sketches out the po- 
tential of communication technologies for women of the South. Lori 
Kendall, instead, takes us deep into the masculine U.S. world of multiuser 
dungeons (MUDs), a virtual world of cyber-social interaction inhabited 
by high-income middle-class computer gecks. 

As a feminist writing about the Internet, I learned the most from 
Kendall’s tale of BlueSky (the virtual MUD world in which she interacts), 
and, of the two books I review, Hanging Ont in the Virtual Pub is certainly 
the most chilling to read. The virtual world that Kendall, known online 
as “Copperhead,” reveals to us (and it reads compellingly like detective 
fiction) seems to be out of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World.’ It is a 
world some readers may not suspect exists but one that appears to be 
inhabited by many of the technicians who design the software we use 
daily on our computers. The world of MUDs is created in cyberspace by 
hundreds of elite, largely white, largely male, and definitely middle-class 
computer technicians who sit daily with screens open to multiple virtual 
worlds. As they attend to their programming work, they simultaneously 
participate in different MUDs, interacting in multiple virtual worlds, often 
with diverse identities. It is a social universe that Kendall, with her astute 
application of feminist theories regarding gender behavior, opens up to 
show the depth of gender bias. From the very first scene, when she in- 
troduces the world of BlueSky (she likens it to a “pub”), where the men 
joke about “babes,” it is clear that the few women who venture in have 
to adapt to the masculine rules (whether they enter with male or female 
screen names). It is a competitive male universe complete with complex 
codes of behavior, code words, and pranks that mean to keep it exclusive. 
It reeks of male insecurities about women, with a focus on how men, 


| Aldous Huxley, Brave New World (1932, reprint, Harmondsworth. Penguin, 1972). 
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largely working in the computer world in the United States, can succeed 
professionally, and on the profound sense of social isolation that this in- 
tensive virtual interaction is helping to break down. 

What is fascinating, and disconcerting, is that Kendall had to spend 
four years interacting with the members of BlueSky, gritting her teeth at 
times at the sexism, in order to be accepted, to understand and decode 
the behavior, and then to write the book. For the people she meets on- 
and occasionally offline, BlueSky is an integral part of their lives, and they 
are fiercely protective of it. They create and then live these worlds for 
years, in an apolitical, technologically laden universe of work and social- 
izing. In her interviews (the “mutters” she exchanges with characters 
online) she shows how, despite the potential a virtual world might create 
for gender bending, the traditional dominant white male gender identity 
is left unchallenged. She also shows how little these people know of other 
identities and lives and indeed how little reason there is for them to know 
anything beyond what they do know and experience. Life, both on- and 
offline, is comfortable. As she comments, her interaction with them as a 
feminist researcher made very little difference to their complete, power- 
fully intact universe. 

In contrast, Shade shows how hard it is for women to hold similarly 
comfortable and unquestioned virtual lives. Shade works with very dif 
ferent material: she reflects not on the microcosmic virtual world of a few 
hundred technically knowledgeable and powerful people but on the uni- 
verse of women around the world interacting in a variety of ways on the 
Internet. Her interest is not so much on identity and gendered behavior 
online but on how women are using the Internet in their real lives. She 
looks at feminist zines and Web sites, women’s networks on the Internet, 
women’s widespread use of e-mail to maintain family relations, and the 
way the Web functions as a political tool for mobilization as well as an 
entry point into economic and social worlds from which women are tra- 
ditionally excluded. In her thoroughly researched book, she underlines 
the positive use of the Internet by women in order to challenge the 
assumption that the Internet is full of prowlers, pornography, and com- 
panies trawling for names to use on mailing lists for promotional material. 
However, she does not flinch from pointing out the pitfalls of an unsecured 
site on the Internet or of the reality of who (male-headed U.S.-based 
multinationals) controls the telecommunication systems and the finances 
that back technological developments. Unlike Kendall’s, Shade’s material 
allows her to highlight the problems of the digital divide, both between 
women and men in North America (Shade is based in Canada) and across 
the North and South geographical divides. 
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Shade has done an admirable job in a very short space of summarizing 
the many varied activities of women’s groups and individual women en- 
gaging on the Internet. In assembling her material, Shade is clearly much 
more critical than Kendall of the Internet and its current uses. She ques- 
tions the promotional material aimed at women consumers and at the 
“pinkwash” of computer products aimed at girls. She underlines how little 
awareness there is of the different uses of the Internet by men and women 
in varied cultural contexts. And she warns of our lack of knowledge of 
digital capitalism—from who owns sites to the creation of elite spaces, 
largely male and executive, that exclude others (BlueSky equivalents but 
within a business context) in order to keep high-level knowledge to them- 
selves. Even if she argues that our best hope is for women, environmen- 
talists, and social-movement organizers to create and sustain locally rel- 
evant and controlled spaces on the Internet, the overwhelming evidence, 
which she herself provides, is that it is with Northern-based consumers 
of “citizen.com” that the interest and investment largely lie. 

While the subjects are very different, both books are in modest ways 
important and exciting contributions to feminist theorizing and writing 
about gender and the Internet. Kendall charts the little-explored terrain 
of masculine identity in cyberspace, working from within, and thereby 
affords insights that feminists need to navigate when confronted with such 
deep-seated sexism. Hers is not a political project as such, but it certainly 
provides an important study of a white masculine elite in the United States, 
and in its minutiae it underscores the difficulty of breaking down such 
bastions of comfortable privilege, virtual and real. Shade maps out a huge 
terrain of women’s interactions on the Net with a clear political goal in 
mind—to advocate for much more gender-aware and socially aware com- 
munication policy at the top levels. Both books clearly illustrate Margaret 
Gallager’s observation, quoted by Shade, that “cyberspace provides 
women with a new terrain to wage old struggles” (113). Their books help 
us to move just that bit further along the path. 1 
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Radical Spirits: Spiritualism and Women’s Rights in Nincteenth-Century 
America. 2nd ed. By Ann Braude. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2001. 


Divine Feminine: Theosophy and Feminism in England. By Joy Dixon. 
Baltimore: Johos Hopkins University Press, 2001. 


Mrs. Stanton’s Bible. By Kathi Kern. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
2001. 


R. Marie Griffith, Princeton University 


cholars of religion who study the history of American women have 

often rued the alleged indifference toward religious belief and practice 

among many of their peers, notably other women’s historians who 
are educated and employed in departments of history. What Ann Braude 
calls the scholarly “tone-deafness to religion” in most treatments of the 
nineteenth-century woman’s rights movement has been conspicuous in 
other areas of women’s history as well, including various studies of 
women’s leisure, labor, health, and politics in the twentieth-century 
United States (xxi). Here and elsewhere in the humanities and social 
sciences, religion has frequently appeared as an overwhelmingly retrograde 
force and an obstacle to progressive social justice. From this perspective, 
it has mainly served as a treacherous weapon for oppressors to subdue 
their captives; a primitive source of false consolation and passivity for those 
whom it converts and controls, including large numbers of women and 
people of color; and thus, for the converts’ enlightened heirs, a historical 
embarrassment to be minimized, mocked, or denied. Uneven acquain- 
tance with the nuances of American religious history, meanwhile, easily 
adds to a perception of religion skewed by the virulent oppressive forms 
of religion in our own time, whether typified by Christian political op- 
cratives such as John Ashcroft, George W. Bush, and Antonin Scalia or 
by international tragedies such as 9/11. What instances could provide 
better proof of religion’s deadly destructiveness, for women and for all, 
or better support the rationale for a dereligionized world? 

Fortunately, as these three books and others begin to show, the re- 
pression of religion as an analytic category is steadily falling out of fashion 
within academia, in women’s history circles among other places, as scholars 
have gained insight into the very complicated, even contradictory, reli- 
gious lives of many historical figures and the vital impact of religion on 
broader social, political, and economic processes. Like religion department 
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faculty members in research universities and nonsectarian colleges, grow- 
ing numbers of women’s historians have sloughed off the old disavowals 
of religion’s intricate persistence, at the same time appreciating that stud- 
ying religion is a vastly different enterprise than practicing or promoting 
it. The titles reviewed here vividly exemplify the new knowledge to be 
gained in the enterprise of women’s history when religion is fully taken 
into account as a category of historical experience, whether as a source 
of private sustenance, a pathway into supportive communal networks and 
social activism, or a spring of dynamic intellectual debate. 

Braude’s Radical Spirits, first published by Beacon Press in 1989, grew 
out of the author’s dissertation in religious studies at Yale University, 
where she benefited from rich training in both American religious history 
(Sydney Ahlstrom was her early mentor) and women’s history (Nancy 
Cott served as her dissertation adviser). Braude’s subsequent career, be- 
ginning with teaching posts in religion departments at nonsectarian liberal 
arts colleges and later moving to the liberal Harvard Divinity School, has 
placed her firmly within the study of religion; yet her own influence, 
befitting the interdisciplinary training she received, has spanned a broader 
spectrum that includes American history and women’s studies. Her book’s 
landmark contribution has been to demonstrate the crucial role played by 
Spiritualism in the early woman’s rights movement, as it enabled women 
to observe and seek out challenges to the traditional religious and political 
order of the times. Her sophisticated, amply detailed rendering of female 
mediums and séance participants uncovered decisive connections between 
radical religion and political activism on behalf of women, and this pro- 
vocative book laid the conceptual groundwork for later studies to inves- 
tigate these connections, a scholarly achievement to which both Joy Dixon 
and Kathi Kern, among others, are indebted. 

For the second edition, Braude has written a new introduction outlining 
some of the scholarly advances in the study of women and religion that 
have taken place since 1989. Attempting to cover a wide swath in an 
abbreviated space, this new material elicits as many questions as it resolves. 
Her discussion of the book’s reception is instructive, and one only wishes 
for further explanation of the “cool” response to her by historians of the 
woman’s rights movement, who bere appear bemused and disconcerted 
by Braude’s emphasis on women with staunch, if unconventional, religious 
views. Beryl Satter’s noteworthy study of women in the New Thought 
movement at the turn of the twentieth century, Each Mind a Kingdom, 
echoes some of Braude’s most important arguments about the correlations 
among women, religion, and politics while making other claims very dif- 
ferent from those in Radical Spirits, and Braude’s warm citation of Satter’s 
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work might profitably have been expanded into a longer dialogue about 
the distinct historical periods, not to say perspectives, explored in the two 
books.’ Still, Braude’s analysis remains compelling and shrewd, and those 
who read the book for the first time through this new edition will relish it. 

‘Drawing on a later tradition that shared certain mystical affinities with 
Spiritualism while epitomizing a distinctive orientation, Joy Dixon’s Di- 
vine Feminine is casily the best study of Theosophy to date, and it is 
unlikely to be soon surpassed. A book that is actually much broader than 
its title or subtitle suggests, it is a persuasive and elegantly written portrayal 
of a very complicated spiritual movement and its intersections with English 
feminism during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Dixon, 
a historian of women and gender trained at Rutgers University who now 
teaches at the University of British Columbia, makes a forceful case for 
the centrality of gender within the Theosophical Society under Helena 
Blavatsky, Charles Leadbeater, and Annie Besant, all of whom strove in 
different ways to combine mystery and science in order to render The- 
osophy both respectable and exotic. Blavatsky’s own gender bending 
caused a great stir during her lifetime, as she “moved between man and 
woman,” sometimes enacting a consciously feminine persona and other 
times claiming spiritual authority as a man (23). Theosophy’s “Uranian” 
terminology, moreover, makes for an engrossing tale, as adherents sought 
to embody the idea of the “divine hermaphrodite” by taking on both 
male and female qualities as a sign of spiritual progress. One of the potent 
ambivalences within Theosophy, Dixon shows, was the orientalist image 
of India as a revered site of spiritual wisdom versus encounters with or- 
dinary Indians who seemingly fell short of those ancient ideals. Theo- 
sophical body politics “fostered associations that reinforced oppositions 
between the coarse, impure, animal bodies of the lower races and lower 
classes and the more pure, delicate, and refined bodies of the higher races 
and upper classes” (133). 

By the early 1900s, Theosophy in England had shifted from an inward- 
looking occult movement to one soundly invested in feminist social reform. 
Dixon points to the spiritual rhetoric of immanentism as a major source of 
this shift, while also noting the significance of women’s growing dominance 
in the Theosophical Society. As Theosophists prepared themselves and their 
world for a New Messiah, a New Age, and a New Humanity, argues Dixon, 
social reform became a spiritual duty. Yet Theosophy’s militant critique of 
liberal individualism had “no stable political valence”; rather, it was a critique 


1 Beryl Satter, Esch Mind a Kingdom: Amsrican Women, Sexual Purity, and the New 
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that could find a home on both the left and the right (150). More than 
Braude and Satter, who focus attention chiefly on the emancipatory effects 
of radical religion (even while acknowledging contrary possibilities), Dixon 
takes pains to explain how it can cut both ways. Still, for many women at 
the turn of the twentieth century, feminism easily blended with Theosophy 
to create a fulfilling religion that worked to reconstitute the political realm 
as a “sacred space” (205). 

Kathi Kern’s highly original study focuses not on a single religious 
tradition, as do Braude’s and Dixon’s, but rather on the turbulent contests 
between religion and feminist politics sparked by American suffrage leader 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. In Mrs. Stanton’s Bible, Kern, a women’s historian 
trained at the University of Pennsylvania who now teaches at the University 
of Kentucky, has produced an excellent study of the controversies that 
accompanied the conceptualization and reception of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton’s Woman’s Bible, a collection of commentaries written by Stanton and 
a few sympathizers (notably Matilda Joslyn Gage and Clara Colby); the 
first volume was published in 1895 and the second in 1898.7 It was 
Stanton’s strongly held view that “the religious superstitions of women 
perpetrate their bondage more than all adverse influences,” and she con- 
sidered the Womans Bible the culmination of her life’s work for its strongly 
worded criticisms of specific biblical passages about women. Most of her 
colleagues, including her close friend and collaborator Susan B. Anthony, 
saw Stanton’s work as a distraction from the woman’s movement, at best, 
and ultimately a source of disgrace. The cruelest humiliation of Stanton’s 
life occurred. shorty after the first volume’s publication, when the 1896 
National American Woman Suffrage Association convention deputies 
voted to distance themselves from the Woman’s Bible and, by extension, 
from Stanton herself. 

The events surrounding the publication and reception of Stanton’s 
volume are riveting, not only because of Stanton’s own dogged fight to 
collect and retain a cohort of sister contributors but also because of the 
religious differences within the group itself. While some were feminist 
Free Thought advocates like Stanton, who had been deeply influenced by 
Comtean Positivism no less than by her childhood yearning for masculine 
privileges, figures such as Colby and Gage were enthusiastic adherents of 
New Thought, Theosophy, and various occult and mystical strains of the 
period. This made for a Women’s Bible of jarring internal contradictions, 


? Elizabeth Cady Stanton, The Weman’s Buble, pts. 1 and 2 (New York. European Pub- 
hashing Co , 1895, 1898; repnnt, New York: Amo, 1972). For later repnnts, see Kern, Adrs. 
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with Stanton blasting Pauline misogyny and disavowing large portions of 
scripture even as her spiritually minded colleagues sought to turn the 
esoterically interpreted Bible into “a new source of women’s power” 
(165). Kern’s discernment of these distinct religious strains, including 
cousins such as Christian Science, is relatively shallow, and their significant 
theological differences are lost in her retelling (she relies almost exclusively 
on Satter’s version of New Thought, which is not nearly as exhaustive as 
Dixon’s multilayered description of Theosophy). Still, the nuances among 
occult groups are less important for Kern than are the broader-brush 
distinctions among a generic form of occult feminism, the conservative 
evangelicalism of the period (exemplified in the varied suffrage movement 
by Frances Willard), and Stanton’s aggressively conversionist agnosticism. 

All three books are rewarding and notable for paying religion its due 
in women’s history. Still, one wonders whether the sympathetic portrayals 
here remain possible only for particular kinds of religion while excluding 
others. The Methodist Willard, for instance, comes across as prim, plat- 
itudinous, and hopelessly backward in Kern’s book, which is quite a con- 
trast from the cunning innovator unveiled in Willard’s own diaries and 
published writings.* Anna Howard Shaw, Olympia Brown, and Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, among the earliest women ordained as Protestant min- 
isters in the United States, fare little better, despite the fact that their faith 
and practice were also pioneering for their time. Dissociating herself from 
the presentist aims of biblical theologian Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, 
whose critique of Stanton’s racism reductively simplifies the diversity ev- 
ident in the Woman’s Bible, Kern nonetheless similarly partakes in lionizing 
rebellious feminist spiritualities over other, purportedly intransigent reli- 
gions. Dixon’s book is clearer about exposing Theosophy as significantly 
implicated in colonialist, imperialistic discourses about Indians and other 
people of color, but even in her book, as in the others, the unconventional 
spirituality that many feminists found resonant is treated with far greater 
enthusiasm than the more traditional religious practices of Anglicanism 
or Bntish evangelicalism. The presumption remains that good religion is 
disorderly, antinomian, and antiauthoritarian, and that this variety of re- 
ligious experience, having fostered women’s emancipation, is especially, 
if not exclusively, fit for feminist study. 

But different models of womanhood thrived in the late nineteenth and 
carly twentieth centuries, then as now, and the religious options of the 
Anglo-Atlantic world offered a range of possibilities that do not easily 
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map onto what we expect or fear from them today. Whereas Theosophists 
(like some Spiritualists) longed to approach the ideal of the “divine her- 
maphrodite” and celebrate feminine spiritual power, Stanton and many 
of her Free Thought colleagues demurred, plainly construing the real goal 
as allowing women to play a man’s game by gender-neutral rules: as Kern 
shows in her detailed depiction of her subject’s boyish girlhood, Stanton 
shaped herself early on as “manly” to please her exacting father. That 
nettlesome conflict within Western feminism between “difference” and 
“likeness” paradigms was already evident, as were the disputes between 
purists such as Stanton and those like Anthony, who were willing to appeal 
to a broader constituency of women at the expense of uncompromised 
radicalism. As attention to religion in women’s history deepens, additional 
explorations will build on these insightful studies, including ones that help 
us think in ever more complex terms about the mixed blessings and in- 
surgent possibilities imparted by all traditions. 1 


Parity of the Sexes. By Sylviane Agacinski. Translated by Lisa Walsh. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2001. 


Profession femme politique: Sexe ct pouvoir sous la Cinquième République. 
By Mariette Sineau. Paris: Presses de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, 2001. 


Karen Bird, McMaster University 


n June 2000, France passed a new law requiring parity—an equal number 
of male and female candidates—for most elections. The parity law was 


preceded, one year earlier, by a constitutional amendment requiring 
that “the law favours the equal access of men and women to all electoral 
mandates and elective functions.”* Sylviane Agacinski’s Parity of the Sexes 
is a philosophical justification for the recognition of sexual difference and 
for equal sharing of power between men and women. Parity might have 
been a radical idea, opposed to the French tradition of republican uni- 
versalism that precludes making any distinction among citizens or elected 


1 Article 3, par. v, of the Consntution of the Fifth Republic (the Constitution of October 
4, 1958, as amended on July 28, 1999) The amendment also states (art. 4, par. ri) that 
political parties “contribute to the application of this principle through condrnons determined 
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representatives on the basis of their sex, religion, ethnic origin, and so 
on. It might have challenged more fundamentally a theory and practice 
of political representation that has produced an exceptionally elite, mas- 
culine, and ethnically homogenous political class. In fact, Agacinski’s ap- 
peal for parity is far less radical, and so was the law that ultimately was 
passed. 

Her argument is that there is one human universal, and it is “mixed”: 
its definition is man and woman. That there is a natural and universal 
complementarity between the sexes makes sex a more fundamental dis- 
tinction than any other. From this position, Agacinski is able to overcome 
abstract universalism’s denial of sexual difference and problematize its 
exclusion of women from the political sphere without having to reject the 
whole fabric of French republicanism. This makes her argument, in the 
French context at least, politically palatable. It satisfies moderate French 
republicans, who accept the need to improve women’s political represen- 
tation but are fearful that this could lead down a slippery slope to identity- 
based politics, with all its associated risks. 

Agacinski recognizes that the rhetoric of republican universalism, with 
its guarantee of equality and nondifferentiation among individual human 
beings, has served as “a screen for maintaining masculine monopolies on 
power” (x). The prevailing view among republicans, from Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s Emile (1762) on down through the refusal to grant women 
the right to vote in the 1920s and 1930s, was that women were naturally 
incapable of exercising the dispassion and impartiality necessary in the 
realm of politics.? It bothers Agacinski almost as much that the response 
of second-wave French feminism, influenced principally by Simone de 
Beauvoir’s The Second Sex (1949), was to reject any notion of a natural 
sexual difference, locating it in cultural practices instead.* The sexual dif- 
ference is accentuated, symbolized, and acted out, but this “does not 
mean it is nothing, or owes nothing, to nature” (6). And so one of 
Agacinski’s main tasks is to specify the natural and presumably universal 
difference between men and women, which she locates in the reproductive 
function. She also wants to revalorize the feminine and the maternal caring 
ethic against second-wave feminism, which viewed these as the condition 
of women’s alienation. Agacinski thus reproduces a very traditional view 
of French society and the family. The child and the heterosexual family 
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are at the center of her argument: “Woman’s link to man is to a possible 
companion and a father for her children. Man’s link to woman is to a 
possible partner and mother for his children. It is above all in relation to 
this thira, to which they can only give birth together, that man and woman 
are defined as sexually differentiated beings. . . . Thus paternity or ma- 
ternity are the truly decisive proofs of sexual difference, and it is not clear 
that there are others” (118). 

This argument has not endeared Agacinski to intellectuals within the 
French gay community, who, in 1999, were trying (unsuccessfully) to 
promote legislation to allow gay marriage, adoption, and medically assisted 
procreation rights. In the preface to this English edition of her book, she 
responds to their criticism. She notes that the goals of parity and the Pacte 
Civil de Solidarité (civil unions) were in harmony in one respect: both 
were intended to “escape the hypocritical invisibility” (xii) to which ab- 
stract republicanism condemned them. But she sticks to her guns when 
it comes to parental rights for gays, which imply “a denial of the mizity 
of humankind and an erasure of sexual difference” (xii). 

Her insistence on the sexual difference as paramount conceals another 
problem, even less apparent to Agacinski than the claims of gay couples. 
Her logic renders invisible other differences among individuals: “It seems 
that, without sexual difference, differences between individuals would not 
suffice to render them opaque to each other. They would surely harmonize 
too well, and this absence of others would be a hell” (19). Like Agacinski, 
the parity law takes no account of cultural and ethnic differences among 
individuals and denies any remedy for the almost complete exclusion of 
people of minority ethnic descent from French politics. This is curious, 
given that part of what motivates Agacinski’s celebration of sexual dif- 
ference, reproduction, and parity is that they prompt us to think more 
carefully about the other. But her argument is that sexual difference rep- 
resents the only universal form of otherness. Agacinski criticizes multi- 
culturalism as an impediment to women’s equality, though not on the 
familiar charge that inherently illiberal cultural groups will impose un- 
acceptable restrictions on the autonomy of their female members.* Rather, 
her concern is that recognition of other kinds of groups and difference 
will diminish the importance of sexual difference. In a revealing (and 
widely read) article published in Le Monde prior to the constitutional 
debates on parity, Agacinski criticized the “American” approach to 


* See, e.g., Susan Moller Okin, “Feminism and Mulnculturalism: Some Tensions,” Eskics 
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women’s rights, which, she says, has erased the essential difference of the 
sexes by “drowning women in a generalized set of particularisms in which 
we find minorities of all sorts (ethnic, religious, cultural, etc.), so that in 
the end, the two sexes are considered as pure social constructions.”® This 
comparison to the American approach to group rights is a familiar rhe- 
torical strategy among French intellectuals.° Under Agacinski’s pen, its 
intent is to legitimize parity by setting it firmly outside of the sphere of 
multiculturalism. At best this is a disingenuous argument. Parity is based 
on the recognition that women’s identity and difference (i.e., as mothers) 
are what has excluded them from the public sphere and that reform is 
required in order to include them in politics in all their feminine distinc- 
tiveness. The fact that the gender difference in France is heightened and 
deemed more essential than other differences does not mean that it arises 
out of a distinctive theory of equality. Unfortunately, this kind of rhetoric 
diverts attention from the profound problem of postcolonial inequalities 
and the failure of the French political system to include ethnic minorities 
within the governing elite. 

This is a political book, which adds to its interest and importance but 
reduces its philosophical complexity.” Politically it was a good thing that 
Agacinski wrote the book she did. Probably a more radical appeal for 
parity would not have had the impact that this book did and, moreover, 
would have frightened legislators away from the idea. Nevertheless, Aga- 
cinski’s defense of parity is philosophically problematic and of limited 
utility to those seeking a solution to the underrepresentation of women 
and others within their own countries. 

Mariette Sineau’s Profession femme politique is more helpful in this 
respect. Sineau presents a compelling and detailed account of women’s 
marginalization from politics under the Fifth Republic.’ She shows, in the 


6 Sylviane Agacinski, “Contre I’effacement des sexes,” Ls Monds (February 6, 1999), 6 
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first half of her book, that while women’s access to politics has increased 
over the past half century, this has not been the result of any fundamental 
transformation in French democracy. She points to elements of the po- 
litical system established under the Fifth Republic that, though viewed as 
modernizing and efficient, have in fact strengthened men’s monopoly on 
political power. These include the introduction of a single-member ma- 
jority system of election to parliament, the separation of powers between 
elected parliamentarians and appointed ministers, and the election of a 
president by universal suffrage (33-41). “Far from promoting women in 
politics,” Sineau writes, “the modernization achieved in 1958 signified 
instead a brutal exclusion of women” (41). Those women who entered 
politics within this system usually did so via an “inverse path” (133); they 
lacked democratic legitimacy and remained largely dependent on k polunté 
du prince, the will of the prince. Under both left- and right-wing gov- 
ernments, “the feminisation of politics resulted from the personal decisions 
of an all-powerful man, the President of the Republic, who, following a 
monarchic model, used his power to select women to positions of power; 
it is in no sense the result of democratically negotiated institutional or 
partisan politics” (108-9). 

The question that Sineau addresses in the second half of her book is 
whether parity alters fundamentally the conditions of women’s access to 
political power. She is optimistic in some respects but also insists that 
parity by itself is not the solution to a democratic malaise that goes much 
deeper than just the underrepresentation of women. An important insti- 
tutional problem is the cumul des mandats, the simultaneous accumulation 
by a single politician of several elective mandates. Women are far less likely 
than men to accumulate mandates, and, in “an electoral system which 
privileges incumbency and notability” (224), this makes them weak con- 
tenders in the selection of candidates. It is within political parties, at the 
nomination stage, that women face greatest discrimination and where the 
“masculine defense of [men’s] monopoly is most virulent” (234). Sineau 
shows that when parties do choose to nominate women, these women 
often come from families with a political legacy, a pattern that is particularly 
prevalent on the right. She points out, using her own survey data on 
French legislators, that political women (even more so than men) tend 
to be drawn from an elevated socioeconomic class: “It is not by their 
social status—massively bourgeois—that female legislators will change pol- 
itics” (250). Of the effects of parity, she asks if French women overall 
“have won anything from this feminisation of the governmental scene? 
Nothing is less sure” (144). Still, while acknowledging that parity’s fem- 
inization has had little immediate impact beyond the French elite, Sineau 
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hopes that some general good will necessarily come of this, that women 
will “fill certain lacunae in a common good that has, until now, been 
defined without them” (250). 

Beyond institutional obstacles, French women must also confront social 
values that continue to set them apart from politics. These once excluded 
women from politics altogether. More recently, they have granted women 
“a secondary role more or less relegated to the social sector, constrained 
within a maternal model” (152). These values have also produced a pref- 
erence (particularly on the right) for political women who conform to the 
maternal stereotype: married with several children. If motherhood is a 
desirable status, it nevertheless poses limits on a political career, especially 
in a National Assembly that remained until the mid-1990s without a creche, 
or nursery. As Sineau reminds us, “inequalities in politics, as in professional 
life, are always forged in the shadow of inequalities in private life” (24). 
With parity, women have taken advantage of their “difference” to argue 
that they can revitalize politics. It is an appealing argument. Sineau reports 
virtually unanimous agreement among political women from across 
France’s rigid party lines—and popular agreement much higher than that 
found in other countries—that a massive influx of women would improve 
democratic government (246-48). Yet, as Sineau’s and other work tell 
us, there is little about the women of parity to suggest that they will 
democratize French politics.’ 

In fact, the parity law is neither a panacea for the political under- 
representation of women nor a solution to France’s democratic crisis. 
Following legislative elections in June 2002 in which parties faced financial 
penalties for failing to nominate an equal number of male and female 
candidates, France hardly budged from its rank as second to last in Europe 
for the political representation of women. Now 12.3 percent of the seats 
in the National Assembly are held by women, compared with 10:9 percent 
before parity. Women did much better in municipal elections, where they 
now comprise 47.5 percent of ordinary councillors, though they remain 
rare in mayoral or executive offices. Neither Sineau’s Profession femme 
politique nor Agacinski’s Parity of the Sexes tells us why parity did not 
work as well as hoped, as both books were written well before the 2002 
legislative elections: Each does offer important insights into the structures 
of exclusion that have worked, and continue to work, against women in 
French politics. 1 
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The Other Enlightenment: How French Women Became Modern. By Carla 
Hesse. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2001. 


Rebellions Hearts: British Women Writers and the French Revolution. 
Edited by Adriana Craciun and Kari E. Lokke. Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 
2001. 


Whitney Walton, Purdue University 


hese two books take the study of women and the French Revolution 
in new and constructive directions. They lead us beyond the question 
of whether the French Revolution was good or bad for women to 
specifics about what women did with the constraints and, especially, the 
Opportunities it provided. Carla Hesse’s monograph boldly asserts that 
women became modern—that is, conscious of themselves as “self- 
creating”—by writing in the particular material conditions of the Revo- 
lution and its aftermath and by challenging philosophical premises and 
prejudices. Complementing Hesse’s sweeping argument, which carries 
women’s “French Revolution” up to the 1970s, the thirteen essays col- 
lected and introduced by Adriana Craciun and Kari E. Lokke in Rebellious 
Hearts offer cogent and amply theorized case studies of the richly varied 
contributions British women writers have made to British romanticism 
and to the political debates precipitated by the French Revolution. 
According to Hesse, the French Revolution catapulted women into the 
public sphere through the commercialization of printing. Even without 
civil or political equality, women availed themselves of the printed word 
to engage in political and philosophical debate. Hesse maintains that in 
this way women became modern because they proved that they could 
reason beyond the particular and were conscious of this self-creating ca- 
pacity. With this argument Hesse challenges an array of scholars (including 
Joan Scott, Carole Pateman, and Joan Landes, to name a few) who assert 
that revolutionary republicanism was inherently masculine and even re- 
versed an Enlightenment trend toward the feminization of the public 
sphere. Calling her interpretation liberal, as opposed to radical, feminist, 
Hesse acknowledges that men did indeed exclude women from republican 
citizenship. But for her, the basis of this exclusion was not so much struc- 
tural as cultural or intellectual; men believed that women lacked the ability 
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to reason outside of their specific condition, and this ability constituted 
citizenship. Women needed only to disprove this prejudice to become 
modern and thereby undermine the basis of their political exclusion. 

Hesse supports her argument in two sections. The first section charts 
commercial and legal developments in printing and print culture. With 
the French Revolution, Hesse asserts, print culture supplanted oral culture, 
and women published more than ever before within a more or less free 
market. To be sure, Hesse shows that women authors confronted dis- 
crimination in the form of laws that denied them ownership of literary 
property. But she also presents the notable cases of Germaine de Statl 
and George Sand, who got around this problem through publishing con- 
tracts and legal marital separation, respectively. I think that Hesse over- 
states the replacement of the spoken word by the printed word during 
the revolution and downplays the negative reaction to women authors 
during the nineteenth century. Nonetheless, she supports her arguments 
with stunning research on women writers’ publishing history in the late 
eighteenth century. 

The second section of the book analyzes how specific women writers 
reasoned beyond the particular, transformed literary genres, and chal- 
lenged the masculine prejudices and Kantian philosophy that formed the 
basis for the French Revolution and prevented civil and civic equality 
between women and men in France until the 1970s. In two separate 
chapters, Hesse interprets Louise Kéralio’s histories and Isabelle de Char- 
ri¢re’s fiction as feminist rewritings of French revolutionary republicanism. 
According to Hesse, women writers experimented with genres since they 
were denied the education and credentials to “philosophize” in the same 
way that men did. She presents Simone de Beauvoir as the inheritor and 
end point of this process, indicating that with Beauvoir and Hegelian 
phenomenology (instead of Kantian rationalism), the French Revolution 
finally ended, and so did inequality in France. 

Similarly analyzing specific authors’ works, the essays collected in Re- 
bellious Hearts also admirably fulfill the editors’ objectives. They do indeed 
reveal a complex array of British women writers’ responses to the French 
Revolution, from conservative and nationalistic to radical and oppositional. 
They also challenge existing scholarship on British romanticism, which ar- 
gues that women’s writing, limited mostly to fiction and poetry, focused 
on the domestic and emotional. The essays provide overwhelming evidence 
that many authors took on “masculine” subjects of politics, war, and rev- 
olution in a wide range of genres, including travel writing, history, plays, 
political essays, and letters as well as novels and poetry. The editors group 
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the essays around four subjects: nationalism, religion, revolutionary rep- 
resentation, and feminine subjectivity, though with considerable overlap. 

As a historian of modern France, I am particularly receptive to the 
essays that address nationalism, for they invoke British historian Linda 
Colley’s argument regarding the construction of a “masculine” British 
national identity against “feminine” Frenchness in the eighteenth century. 
In this section, Jan Wellington analyzes an evolution in Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s understanding of nationalism. In her works on France and in A 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman, Wollstonecraft disparages French 
national character (and French women) as frivolous, lively, and effemi- 
nate.’ However, after traveling in Scandinavia, Wollstonecraft repudiated 
this position, making a distinction between national characteristics and 
character and advocating a more cosmopolitan, universal ideal of character 
as a virtuous, international citizenship. Contributor Maria Jerinic analyzes 
another critique of nationalism in her essay, “Challenging Englishness: 
Frances Burney’s The Wanderer.”? Jerinic argues here that the novel’s 
heroine, a refugee from France, finds England decidedly lacking in liberty, 
Protestant charity, and companionate marriage, features that supposedly 
render England superior to France. 

Essays on religion indicate that three women authors rendered their 
public criticisms of the French Revolution and war in terms of their ad- 
herence to varieties of British Protestantism. But none of these religious 
women was merely a conservative, religious nationalist. For example, ac- 
cording to Angela Keane, Hannah More, an ardent British patriot and 
Anglican, elicited accusations of subversion for her proposed reforms of 
female education. In “The French, the ‘Long-Wished-for Revolution,’ 
and the Just War in Joanna Southcott,” Kevin Binfield asserts that South- 
cott, a radical millenarian, supported the British cause in the “just war” 
against France to restore Christ to England. 

The essays addressing subjectivity and representation present varied 
strategies of British women writers to articulate political ideas while af- 
firming their femininity. Craciun analyzes Helen Craik’s novelistic rep- 
resentation of the revolutionary Charlotte Corday as a unique departure 
from more popular constructions of her as avenging counterrevolutionary 
angel or monstrous Jacobin traitor. Instead, Craciun argues, Craik’s Cor- 
day was a model ofa political woman destroyed by the French Revolution. 


* Mary Wollstonecraft, A Vindication of the Rygbts of Woman, cd. Charles W. Hagelman 
Jr (New York: Norton, 1967). 

> Frances Burney, The Wanderer; or, Female Difficulties, cd. Margaret Anne Doody, Rob- 
ert L. Mack, and Peter Sabor (Oxford: Oxford Unrveraty Press, 1991). 


United States and International Notes 


Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society welcomes announcements of fel- 
lowships, calls for papers, upcoming special issues, and new journals for the “United 
States and Internanonal Notes” section. 


Calls for papers 

Book-length projects are invited for a new book series, Critical Masculinities, from 
the University of Wisconsin Press. The series will examine cultural representations 
of manhood in which culture and masculinities are understood in the broadest 
sense, Centered in the humanities (with the option to publish stimulating work 
in the social sciences), the majority of the books will be concerned with one or 
more of the following areas: multicultural and/or transnational masculinities; fe- 
male and/or queer masculinities; masculinites in literature, film, TV, music, the- 
ater, and/or dance; the relationship between science and/or technology and mas- 
culinities; and other areas of debate in which masculinities has come to figure as 
a crucial analytical category. Please send inquiries or book proposals to any of the 
editors: Peter F. Murphy, General Editor, peter.murphy@murraystate.edu; Matt 
Cohen, Associate Editor, mxcohen@duke.edu; or Joel Morton, Associate Editor, 
jmorton@stlawu.edu. Deadline is ongoing. 


Intersections. Gender, History, and Culture in the Asian Context seeks submissions 
for a forthcoming issue on “Queer Japan” to be published in June 2006. In- 
tersections cmphasizes the paramount importance of research into the region’s . 
multiple histoncal and cultural gender patterns—patterns that are crucial for the 
understanding of contemporary globalized societies, where identities and social 
relations are constantly being negotiated against the background of dominant 
narratives. Submissions should be e-mailed to intrsect@central.murdoch.edu.au or 
mailed to the Editors, Intersections, SSHE, Murdoch University, South Street, WA 
6150, Australia. Deadline for submissions is February 15, 2006. 


The Swedish Secretariat for Gender Research is seeking papers on the topic of 
“Debating a Gender Encompassing Economic Citizenship” as part of the Four- 
teenth International Economic History Congress, to take place in Helsinki, Fin- 
land, August 21-25, 2006. Final deadline for papers is May 1, 2006. Please contact 
Kirsti Niskanen at kirsti.orskanen@tema lise. 


Chicana/Latina Studies, an interdiscaiplinary, peer-reviewed, biannual publication 
of the national collective Mujeres Activas en Letras y Cambio Social (Women Active 
in Research and Social Change), seeks review essays, research articles, literary crit- 
icism, and creative writing that explore the Chicana/Latina experience. For all 
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matters of style, especially for notes and references, consult the fifteenth edition 
of The Chicago Manual of Styls. The journal uses the author-date documentation 
style. Chicana/ Latina Studies has no manuscript page minimum or maximum but 
prefers scholarly articles of 5,000 words or 25 pages (not including tables, notes, 
or references), commentary articles of fewer than 2,500 words, and review articles 
of approximately 1,000 words Submissions may be sent to Karen Mary Davalos, 
Chicana/o Studies Department, Loyola Marymount University- UNH 4419, One 
LMU Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90045. Deadline is ongoing. 


Feminist Theory announces a forthcoming issue on beauty, to be edited by Claire 
Colebrook and Ruta Felski. Essays are invited that move beyond the now well- 
established critique of the beauty myth to develop new perspectives on the question 
of beauty and gender. Possible topics might include makeup, fashion, and bodily 
transformations as ways of reconstructing the self; feminist perspectives on the 
“beauty boom” in literary and art criticism; reevaluations of “male gaze” theory 
and its reduction of beauty to a fetish; male beauty and the making over of mas- 
culinity (the “metrosexual”); nonvisual theorizations of beauty in musicology and 
other fields; and cross-cultural beauty practices. Manuscripts should not exceed 
8,000 wards and should be addressed to an international and interdisciplinary 
readership familiar with current debates in feminist theory. Feminsst Theory uscs 
the Harvard referencing style. Please send manuscripts, with diskette, to Rita Felski, 
English Department, University of Virginia, 219 Bryan Hall, P.O. Box 400121, 
Charlottesville, VA 22904-4121, or e-mail as an attachment to rf6d@virginia.edu. 
Deadhne is July 15, 2005. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Socisty seeks submissions for cover art. 
Published quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed interna- 
tionally, Sygws is an interdiscplinary journal that focuses on issues of gender, race, 
class, nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style or medium (pho- 
tography and film snlls are welcome) but should reproduce well in black and white, 
content should represent a point of view on women’s issues. One full-color cover 
will be published annually. Send up to ten labeled slide duplicates, a brief biography, 
an artist statement, and SASE to Art Editor, Sygws, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1400H Public Policy Building, Box 957122, Los Angeles, CA 90095- 
7122. E-mail signs@signs.ucla.edu. A small honorarium is available. Deadline is 
ongoing. 


About the Contributors 


Matthew Basso is assistant professor of history and American studies at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. His book project, “Metal of Honor: Montana’s World War 
I Homefront, Movies, and the Social Politics of White Male Anxiety,” will be 
published by the University of Chicago Press. He is the coeditor of Acros the 
Great Divide: Cultures of Manhood in the American West (New York: Routledge, 
2001) and is currently editing “Men at Work,” a lost Federal Writers’ Project 
manuscript. He spent the 2003—4 academic year in Wellington, New Zealand, as 
a Senior Fulbright Scholar researching comparative gender and race ideologies. 


Karen Bird (kbird@mcmaster.ca) is associate professor of political science at Mc- 
Master University. Her main area of research is comparative politics, with a special 
interest in political representation and comparative multiculturalism. She has pub- 
lished articles and book chapters comparing French and U.S. approaches to racist 
speech and examining women’s representation and gender parity in France and 
Canada. In her current research she is examining international differences in the 
political representation of ethnic and visible minorities 


Ann Chisholm is assistant professor in the Department of Communication Studies 

at California State University, Northridge. Her research emphases include critical 
theory and cultural studies, gender studies, sport studies, film theory, and criticism, ‘ 
as well as American studies and popular culture. She is currently completing a 
book about U.S. women’s gymnastics in the nineteenth century, part of which : 
will appear in the March 2005 issue of the Jowrnal of Social History. She 1s also 
in the midst of writing a book about the history of body doubling and technologies 
of visual representation in U.S. cinema 


R. W. Connell is University Professor at the University of Sydney. As a researcher 
and theorist, he is concerned with human experience, social dynamics, social justice, 
and peace. Publications include Gender and Power: Society, the Person, and Sexual 
Politics (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1987), Schools and Social Justice 
(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1993), Masculsmitres (Berkeley: University 
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of California Press, 1995), The Men and the Boys (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2000), Gender (Cambridge: Polity, 2002), and other books. 


Catherine Eschle (catherinc.eschle@strath.ac.uk) is a lecturer in the Department 
of Government at the University of Strathclyde, Glasgow, where she teaches in- 
ternational relations and feminist politics. She is the coeditor, with Bice Maig- 
uashca, of Critical Theories, International Relations and “the Anti-Globalisation 
Movement”: The Polstics of Global Resstance (London: Routledge, 2005). Other 
publications include “Constructing ‘the Anti-Globalisation Movement,” Inter- 
national Journal of Peace Studies 9, no. 1 (2004): 61-84, “Feminist Studies of 
Globalisation: Beyond Gender, Beyond Economism?” Global Studies 18, no. 2 
(2004): 97-125, and, with Neil Stammers, “Taking Part: Social Movements, IN- 
GOs, and Global Change,” Asernatires 29, no. 3 (2004). 


Megan M Ferry is the Luce Junior Professor of Chinese and assistant professor of 
East Asian studies at Union College. Her research interests are in gender, visual 
culture, transnational identities, and imaginaries. She has published articles on 
1990s Chinese women writers, advertising, and consumerism within national and 
transnational contexts, as well as on Maoist yisual propaganda in Latin America. 
She is currently revising a book manuscript on women writers that considers gender 
representation and its connection to media, especially in the context of visual 
culture in early twentieth-century China. 


R. Marie Griffith (griffith@princeton.edu) is associate professor of religion at 
Princeton University, where she also serves on the faculty of the Program in the 
Study of Women and Gender. She is the author of God’s Daughters: Evangelical 
Women ana the Power of Submission (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997) 
and Born Again Bodies: Flesh and Spirit in American Christianity (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2004). She is also coeditor of Women and Religion in 
the African Diaspora (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, forthcoming-in 
2005). She teaches courses on women and religion, the body, and sexuality. 
Wendy Harcourt has served as editor of the journal Development and as director 
of programs at the Society for International Development in Rome for the past 
sixteen years. She has edited three anthologies, including Women@Internet: Cre- 
ating Cultures in Cyberspace (London: Zed, 1999). She is currently completing a 
fourth book, with Arturo Escobar, titled “Women and the Politics of Place,” to 
be published by Kumarian Books in 2005. - 


Dawn Kasper (dkasper@ucla.edu) is currently working as a lab technician for the 
Design Media Arts Department at the University of California, Los Angeles. She 
is represented by Anna Helwing Gallery (http://annahelwinggallery.com) in Los 
Angeles, and her multimedia projects include “The Evil Series” (2002-4), a study 
on variations of specific interpretations of evil. The project includes performances 
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such as “The Motorcycle Accident” (2003), “The Pond” (2003), and “Boating 
Accident” (2004). Current projects include a live four-day performance titled “The 
Body as Object: A Performance in 4 Parts” (2004), to be performed at the Art 
Basel/Miami Beach art fair. 


Michael Kimmel is professor of sociology at the Stony Brook University. He is the 
author of Changing Men: New Directions ts Research on Men and Masculinstiss 
(Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1987), Manhood in America: A Cultural History (New 
York: Free Press, 1996), and The Gendered Society (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2004). He edits Men and Masculinstees, an interdisciplinary scholarly journal; 
a book series on Men and Masculinity at the University of California Press; and 
the Sage Series on Men and Masculinines. He 1s the spokesperson for the National 
Organization for Men Against Sexism (NOMAS) and lectures extensively on cam- 
puses in the United States and abroad. 


Leslie McCall (imccall@sociology.rutgers.edu) is associate professor of sociology 
and women’s and gender studies at Rutgers University. Her work focuses on the 
causes and consequences of rising economic inequality in the United States and 
includes ongoing research on inequality among women and new research on the 
impact of corporate restructuring on gender, class, and racial wage inequality. 
Recent publications include Complex Inequality: Gender, Class, and Race in the 
New Economy (New York: Routledge, 2001), as well as articles in American So- 
ctolagical Review, Demography, and Economsc Geography. 


Michael A. Messner is professor of sociology and gender studies at the University 
of Southern California, where he teaches courses on sex and gender, men and 
masculinities, and gender and sport. His books include Politics of Masculinitics: 
Men in Movements (Walnut Creek, CA: Alta Mira, 1997) and Taking the Freld: 
Women, Men, and Sports (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2002). 
Jeffrey Montez de Oca is a doctoral candidate in sociology at the University of 
Southern California. He teaches classical and contemporary theory as well as media 
analysis. His dissertation examines postwar physical education and American foot- 
ball’s relation to cold war masculinities. 


Robert A. Nye is the Thomas Hart and Mary Jones Horning Professor of the 
Humanities and professor of history at Oregon State University. He 1s the author 
of, among other books, Masculinity and Mals Codes of Honor in Modern Francs 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998) and the editor of an Oxford Reader 
on the history of sexuality, Sexwalsty (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999). 


Tyson Smith (rsmith@ic.sunysb.edu) is a PhD candidate in the Department of 
Sociology at Stony Brook University. His research focuses on gender, sexuality, 
popular culture, and class. He is currently conducting ethnographic research on 
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independent professional wrestlers who train and perform in the New York met- 
ropolitan area. 


Jackie Stacey ıs professor of women’s studies and cultural studies in the Department 
of Sociology at Lancaster University. Her publications include Ster-Gassag: Hol- 
hywood Cinema and Female Spectatorssip (London: Routledge, 1994), Teratologies: 
A Cultural Study of Cancer (London: Routledge, 1997), and, with Sarah Franklin 
and Celia Lury, Global Nature, Global Culture (London: Sage, 2000). She has 
been a coeditor of Screen since 1994. The article in this issue of Signs is part of a 
new project provisionally tided “The Cinematic Life of the Gene.” 


Judith Stacey is professor of sociology and professor of gender and sexuality at 
New York University. Her research examines changes in family, sexuality, and so- 
ciety, with a current focus on gay family issues. Publications include Im the Name 
of the Family: Rethinking Family Values in the Postmodern Ags (Boston: Beacon, 
1996), Brave New Famshes: Stories of Domestic Upheaval in Late-Twenticth-Cen- 
tury America (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), and, with Timothy 
Biblarz, “(How) Does the Sexual Orientation of the Parents Matter?” American 
Sociolagical Review 66, no. 2 (2001): 159-83. She is one of the founders of the 
Counal on Contemporary Families, a group committed to public education on 


family research. 


Whitney Walton is professor of history at Purdue University. She 1s the author of 
Eve’s Proud Descendants: Four Women Writers and Republican Politics in Nine- 
teenth-Century France (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2000). Her cur- 
rent research is on the history of study-abroad programs between France and the 
United States in the twentieth century. 


Cynthla Young is assistant professor in the Department of English and in the 
Program in American Studies and Ethnicity at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. She has published articles on labor rights, Quentin Tarantino, and the 
influence of the Cuban Revolution on black intellectuals in Science and Society, 
New Labor Forum, Dispositio/n, and the Minnesota Review. She recently completed 
a manuscript titled “Third World Power: Culture, Radicalism, and the Formation 
of a U.S. Third World Left,” which is forthcoming from Duke University Press. 
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Guidelines for Contributors 


The editors invite submission of article-length manuscripts that might appropri- 
ately be published in Sygns Journal of Women in Culture and Socisty. We publish 
articles from a wide range of disciplines in a variety of voices—articles engaging 
gender, race, culture, class, nation, and/or sexuality. We are looking for lively, 
provocative essays that launch new inquiries or prompt intense debate; we publish 
essays not only in areas of scholarship familiar to Sigs readers but in newly emer- 
gent fields relevant to women and gender as well. Essays may be discipline specific 
if they are cross-discplinary in their theorizing, their methodology, or their sources. 

Signs does not consider manuscripts that are under review elsewhere or that 
have been previously published. Sygus does not accept unsolicited book reviews. 

Each author (or set of coauthors) will receive 10 copies of the issue or a year’s 
subscription (or renewal). 


Editorial procedures 
All artcles published in Sggus are peer reviewed. 


Preparation of copy 

l. Articles should not exceed a maximum length of 10,000 words, including 
references and endnotes. Please indicate the word count on the title page. 

2. Type all copy—including endnotes and reference list—double-spaced on 
standard bond paper, allowing generous margins on the top, bottom, and sides. 

3. A separate title page should include the article title and the author’s name, 
postal address, telephone number, e-mail address, and fax number, if available. 
The first page of the manuscript should have the article title 2 inches from the 
top of the page. The text should start 2 inches below the title. To protect ano- 
nymuty, the author’s name sould mot appear on the manuscript, and all references 
in the body of the text and in endnotes that might identify the author to the 
reviewer should be removed and cited on a separate page. Articles that do not 
conform to these specifications will be returned to authors. 

4. A high-quality photocopy of each illustration should accompany the man- 
uscript. Reproduction-quality prints of illustrations will be required for manuscripts 
accepted for publication. 

5. Submissions for regular issues should include a cover page with identifying 
information, 3 copies of the manuscript, and 3 copies of an abstract (of not more 
than 150 words). Please include a 3 1/2-inch high-density disk copy of the essay 
and abstract, preferably ın MSWord (please specify word-processing software on 
disk). Send submission materials to the Editors, Signs: Journal of Women in Culture 
and Society, University of California, Los Angeles, 1400H Public Policy Building, 
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Los Angeles, CA 90095-7122. Manuscripts submitted to Sqgnswill not be returned. 
Manuscripts submitted without abstracts will not be sent out for review. 


Citations and references 

Submissions should follow the author-date system of documentation, with limited 
endnotes, as outlined in The Chicago Manual of Style (15th ed.). (See sections 
16.90-16.120 outlining documentation for the social sciences.) The journal office 
may request full revision of manuscripts not meeting the CMS requirements for 
documentation. 

References to works are given in the text in chronological order by enclosing 
the author’s last name and the year of publication in parentheses (Miller 1978) 
and are keyed to an alphabetical list of references at the end of the article. Specific 
page or section references follow the date, preceded by a comma (Miller 1978, 
234). Other examples are: (Miller and Jones 1978) for dual authorship; (Miller 
et al. 1978) for more than three authors; (Miller 1978a, 1978b) for two works 
by the same author ın a single year; (Smith 1982; Chanock 1985; Robertson and 
Berger 1986) for two or more works by different authors. 

Endnotes are used for material commenting on or adding to the text and should 
be used instead of parenthetical citations for references to more than three works, 
archival materials, unpublished interviews, and legal cases. Within endnotes, second 
and later references to a work should refer to the author’s last name and date. Do 
not use op. cît. Endnotes should be typed double-spaced at the end of the article, 
following the list of references. 

Full documentation should appear in the references. References must list all 
works cited in the text, including citations in endnotes. List works alphabetically 
by author and, under author, by year of publication. References not cited in the 
text will be removed from the reference list. See the following examples. For 
additional information, see The Chicago Manual of Style (15th ed.). 


Examples of references 

Anzaldta, Gloria, ed. 1990. Making Face, Making Soul—Haciendo Caras: Createve 
and Critical Perspectives by Women of Color. San Francisco: Aunt Lute. 

Beauvoir, Simone de. (1949) 1974. The Second Sex. Ed. and trans. H. M. Parshley. 
New York: Vintage. 

Carby, Hazel. 1990. “The Politics of Difference.” Ms., September—October, 84-85. 

Chairmian, Ellen. 1969. “Studies in Murder.” Unpublished manuscript, University 
of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 

Christian, Barbara. 1985. “No More Buried Lives.” In her Black Feminist Crit- 
tcism, 187-204. New York: Pergamon. 

Donovan, Josephine. 1989. “Radical Feminist Criticism.” In Feminist Literary 
Criticism: Explorations in Theory, ed. Josephine Donovan, 77-118. 2nd ed. 
Lexington: University Press of Kentucky. 

Gilligan, Carol. 1982. In a Different Voice: Psychologica! Theory and Women’s 
Development. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 
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Gilligan, Carol, Nona Lyons, and Trudy Hammer, eds. 1990. Making Connections: 
The Relational Worlds of Adolescent Girls at Emma Willard School. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press. 

Haraway, Donna. 1986. “Primatology Is Politics by Other Means: Women’s Place 
Is in the Jungle.” In Feminist Approaches to Scrence, cd. Ruth Bleier, 77-118. 
New York: Pergamon. 

——.. 1989. Primate Visions Gender, Race, and Nature in the World of Modern 
Science. New York: Routledge, Chapman & Hall. 

Higginbotham, Evelyn Brooks. 1992. ‘‘Afncan-American Women’s History and 
the Metalanguage of Race.” Spgs. Journal of Women in Culture and Society 
17(2):251~74. 

Holland, Dorothy, and Margaret Eisenhart. 1990. Educated in Romance: Women, 
Achisvement, and College Culture. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Jeater, Diana. 1990. “Marriage, Perversion and Power: The Construction of Moral 
Discourse in Southern Rhodesia, 1890-1930.” PhD dissertation, Orford 
University. 

Morrison, Toni. 1992a. Jazz. New York: Knopf. 

. 1992b. Playing in the Dark: Whiteness and the Literary Imagination. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 

Simons, Margaret A. 1986. “Beauvoir and Sartre: The Philosophical Relationship.” 
In “Simone de Beauvoir: Witness to a Century,” ed. Hélène Vivienne Wenzel, 
special issue of Yale French Studsss 72:165-79. 
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| Can Keep 
Why Poor Women 
Put Motherhood 
Before Marriage 
Kathryn Edin and 
Marta Kefalas 
“The most Important study 
ever written on mother- 
hood and marriage among 
low-Income urban women. 
Edin and Kefalas’s timely, 
engaging, and well-written 
book Is a careful ethno- 
graphic study that paints 
an indelible portratt of fam- 
Tty life In poor communities 
and, In the process, pro- 
vides Incredible Insights on 
the explosion of mother- 
only famIles within these 
communtitles.” 
—Wiias Juucs WILSON, 
author of The Bridge Over the 
Roctal Divide 


$24.95 cloth 








Reclaiming 
Female Agency 


Feminist Art History 
after Postmodernism 
Norma Broade and 
Mary D. Garrard, Editors 
“Extremely stimulating and 
usefuL The authors lay out 
a strategy for future art 
historlans and theorists.” 
—Pania HARPER, 
University of Miam! 
Framed by a lucld and stim- 
ulating critical Introduction, 
twenty-three essays on 
artists and Issues from the 
Renalssance to the present, 
offer a nuanced critique of 
the poststructurallst prem- 
lses of 19805 feminist art 
history. 
$70.00 cloth, $39 95 paper 
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New In Paperback 
Flesh Wounds 


The Culture of 
Cosmetic Surgery 
Virginia L Blum 

“An impressive book. 
An Important book.” 

—ja Lo Cums 
“Interweaving social scl- 
ence, psychological anaty- 
sis, personal reflection and 
pop culture, Blum pieces 
together a sharply 
observed picture [wtth] 
ruthlessly honest accounts 
of the breast augmenta- 
tions, rhinoplasties and 
face-lifts she witnessed 
during her research.” 
—Aupcampea Hall, Ms. Magazine 
$19.95 paper 







' NEW inthe MLAs | 
APPROACHES TO TEACHING 
WORLD LITERATURE SERIES 


APPROACHES TO TEACHING . 
THE WORKS OF 


Louise Erdrich 


Greg Sarris, Conme A. Jacobs, 
and James R. Giles, eds 


“This volume addresses almost every 
facet of Erdrich’ interrelated novels, 
stories, and poems... . [It] provides 
a comprehensive introduction to 
Erdrich’s collected works.” 


— HERTHA D. SWEET WONG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


oulse Erdrich’s books appear reg- 
on the syllabi of courses 
on American and Native American 
hterature, women’s studies, creative 
writing, and freshman composition. 
This volume seeks to enrich teachers’ 
end student’ understanding of the 
fictional wodd Erdrich creates and to 
address.the challenges of teaching her 
works, especially to students who may 
have scant knowledge of American 
Indian life. 


kedan 


“NOW AVAILABLE 


1x & 261 pp. 
Cloth ISBN 0-87352-914-6 $37 50 
Paper ISBN 0-87352-915-4 $19.75 


26 Broadway, 3rd floor, New York, NY 10004-1789 
` Phone 646 576-5161 Fax 646 576-5160 www.mla.org 





Choice and Coercion 

Birth Control, Sterilization, and 
Abortion In Public Health and Welfare 
JOHANNA SCHOEN 


“Jim Crow here meets neo-colonialtsm, but 
neither can trump women's personal quest 


to control nancy ... Revisionsst history 
at Its Hest parwerfil "—flleen Bons, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


GENDER AND AMERICAN CULTURE 
352 pp. $59.95 d / $19 95 pa 


Relative Intimacy 
Fathers, Adolescent Daughters, 
and Postwar American Culture 


RACHEL DEVLIN 

“The analysts ts sophisticated, the questions 
well framed "—Beth Balley, author of Sex in 
the Hearttand 

GENDER AND AMERICAN CULTURE 


Approx. 256 pp $49 95 d / $19.95 pa 


Worrying the Line 

Black Women Writers, Lineage, 

and Literary Tradrtion 

CHERYL A. WALL 

“This impressive story will transform our 
understanding of black women's writing ” 
—Valerle Smith, Princeton University 
GENDER AND AMERICAN CULTURE 

328 pp. $49.95 cl / $19.95 pa 


—NEW IN PAPERBACK— 


Ella Baker and the Black 


Freedom Movement 
A Radical Democratic Vision 


BARBARA RANSBY 

Ullian Smith Book Award, Southern Regional 
Counal, Joan Kelly Memonal Prize, Amencan 
Histoncal Assocation, Letitia Woods Brown 
Memonal Prize, Association of Black Women 
Hrstonans; James A Rawiley and the 
Liberty Foundation Award, 

Organ of Amencan Histonans 


“Moving and Invaluable.”—The Nation 
“Magnificent."—Lani Guinier, Harvard 
Unwersity 

GENDER AND AMERICAN CULTURE 
496 pp $19.95 pa 


Home on the Rails 

Women, the Railroad, and the Rise of 
Public Domestictty 

AMY G. RICHTER 

“Engaging ... Arguments about the gen- 
dered transformation of public space in 
Victonan America will spark conversations 
among scholars at all levels ”—Jane Dalley, 
author of Before Jim Crow 

GENDER AND AMERICAN CULTURE 

296 pp, 20 illus. 


$49.95 cl / $19 95 pa 


The Freedom of 


the Streets 

Work, Citizenship, and Sexualrty In a 
Gilded Age City 

SHARON E. WOOD 

“An Important contribution to the growing 
literature on urban women the modern- 
Ization of the ctty, the history of sexualrty, 
and Gilded Age/Progresstve Era polttics. 
—Sarah Deutsch, Duke Univers 

GENDER AND AMERICAN CULTURE 


Approx 408 pp, 22 illus 
$59 95 d / $2250 pa 


—NEW EDITION— 


The Majority Finds Its Past 
Placing Women in History 

GERDA LERNER 

Foreword by Linda K. Kerber 

“Unravels the tnple knots of sex, dass, and 
race—and helps Amencan women under- 


stand where we must Bo by showing us so 
clearty where we have z 


Cothn n, Ms Magazne 
Approx. 224 pp $24-95 pa 


—NEW IN PAPERBACK— 


Enterprising Women 

250 Years of American Business 
VIRGINIA G. DRACHMAN 
A Choke Outstanding Academ« Title 


“Elegantly written "—Allce Kessler-Hams, 
a r of In Pursurt of Equity 


PUBLISHED IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE 
SCHLESINGER LIBRARY, RADCLIFFE INSTITUTE 
FOR ADVANCED STUDY, HARVARD 


208 pp, 80 ductone / 20 color illus. $25 00 pa 


The University of North Carolina re: 





NEW FROM 


Sex, Gender, and the Body 

The Student Edition of What ls a Woman? 

TORIL MOI 

Praise for Whar is a Woman? oy? ae ; 
"These two essays have the stature of dassics, es theerstical contri | SEX, GENDER, 
thors to feminist theory and wemen's studies more geuerally."—Carlo A. AoE PONY 
Hessa, University of Colifernaia, Berkeley abel ater of 


WHAT ISA WONNE 
“Tori Hol has a very high public profile, and the quality of these essays Toul Atal 


shows her repetution is based sn substonce."—fmdy R Groskolz, 

Peamsyhremia Siats University aTe 
RE E EE E OE oa ere 
sists of hao of the most calebruted essays from Toril hhot's highhy-occmirned What Ise h- . i 
Mona’. 


2005 $19.95 


Feminism and Masculinities 
Edited by PETER F. MURPHY 

ricci eld a a a aa a 
ead rocect key works that invasiigcie moscosliaity from o feminis! perspective. 
(Oxford Reodiags in Feminism) 

2004 paper 529.95 


Contemporary French Fominism a F 
Edited by KELLY OLIVER and USA WALSH CONTEMPORARY 
Hove we entered c historical mement of “posi-feminka”? This volme presents a FRENCH / 

flesaly end convincing “no.” These essoys dersonsiraie thal there is o sew generation | FEMINISM 
of French womea who take up quesieas of equallty end differsace irom o postion 

disiiact fron either firs! or second wove fecainisma. 

(Oxford Reodmgs in Feminism) 

2904 paper $29.95 


On Female Body Experience 

Throwing Like a Girl and Other Essays 

IRIS MARION YOUNG 

Written over a span of mere thon two decodes, the essays by Iris blarioa Young col- 
lected in this volume describo diverse espects ef women's lhved body experience in 
modera Western societies, 

(Stodles In Fecainis! Philosophy) 

2905 paper $19.95 doth $65.00 


OXFORD Prices are subject to change ond pill aos To order, please call 
1-800-451-7556. In Canada, call 
UNIVERSITY PRESS ices dee Y 
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‘Jill H. Gasid 
Sowing Empire 
Landscape and Colontization 
Identifies the cu and landscap: ` 
Ing of colonies as one fthe primary ' 
ways Imperial nations deus ther - - 
524.95 paper © $74.95 doth one pages 
* Danne Chisholm E 


ueer Constellations 
5 


Ti ral Space In.the Wake of the . 


Discovers parallels between modern 
gay and lesbian views éCurban Iife arid . 
Beryamin’s Pars, “the capital of the 
nineteenth cen € 

19.95 1 paper » $59.95 oth"? 264 pages 


; Elthne Lulbhéld and-Llonel Cantú Wty Pe 


éditors” 


Queer Queer Migrations 
aa 


ertship, and Border 


At the intersection of Utizenship, sense 


ity, and race, a new perspective on the 
Immigrant experience.~ 

* Contributors: Martin’f, Manalansan 
IV, Susana Peña, Erica Rand, Timothy _ 
Randazzo, Horacio N. Roque Ramirez, 
Alisa Solomon; Slobhar B. Somerville; ` 
Alexandra Minna Stern. 


519.9S:papes * $59.95 doth + 248 pages 
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_Sex and Identity 


C. Jill O'Bryan 

Carnal. Art.. 

Orlan’s Refacing 

The French.artist Orlan Is infamous for .- 


performances during which.-her body Is’ ” 
‘surgically altered. C. Jill O'Bryan consid- 


ers how the artist's ever-fluctiating face ` 
questions idealized beauty and female 
Identity, and aaa the notion of 
Identity. _ . 
$24.95 paper e $74.95 doth « 216 pages 


„Patricia Vettel-Becker 


Shooting f from the A 
Photog 


asculinity, and 
Postwar Me 


Shooting from the Hip reveals how 
photography helped to reconstruct and 
redefine the American idea of masculin- 


` ity after the-traumas of World War Il. 


519 95 paper » $59.95 doth + 272 pages 
Gwen Bergner 

Taboo Subjects 

Race, Sex, and ychoanalysis . 


RTA RED Is 


. analysis of psychoanalytic theory and 


Americarcliterature to develop a theory «' 
of racialization. Taboo Subjects reveals 
how literature disrupts psychoanalysis’s 
conventional modèls of race and'gender ` 
kdentification. 

$19.95 paper,» $59.95 doth + 240.pages ` 


University of Minnesota Press 
WWW. NEES: umn.edu 


e 773-702- 7000 





Juana the Mad 
Sovereignty and Dynasty 
in Renaissance Europe 
Bethany Aram 

“Juana the Mad sheds light 
on attitudes toward female 
rulers and the Habsburg 
accession to power in the 
Spanish kingdoms, and can 
tell us a great deal about 
cultural attitudes toward 
madness in the sixteenth 
century. Aram’s work 
provides a theoretically 
sophisticated new look at the 
queen.” 

—Magdalena S. Sinchez, 
Gettysburg College 

$35.00 hardcover 


Globalking Women 


Transnational Feminist 


programs, and outcomes of 


British Women Writers and the 
Writing of History, 1670—1820 


Devoney Looser 


“An excellent pioneering study of women’s 
contributions to historiography in the long 


eighteenth century.” 


—Heidi Thompson, Modern Language Review 


$26 95 paperback 


Resisting patriarchy 
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Ordained Women 


In a time when the 
ordination of women to the 
Clergy is an ongoing and 
of women’s ministry in the 
early church is a timely and 
significant one. There is 
much doctrinal and 


The Hammer and the Flute 


Women, Power, and Spirit Possession 
Mary Keller 
“Keller is able to offer not only fresh insight 


into possession phenomena but also a 


penetrating critique of the categories and 
concepts with which it has been theormzed.” 


$24.95 paperback 


The Johns Hopkins University Press ° 1-800-537-5487 ° www.press.fhu.edu 


weet ACTIVE YET? 
A he Activate your online 
subscription today. 


Read a sample issue at 
www journals.uchicago.edu/SI 


Need help? 
help@www journals.uchicago.edu 


University of Chicago Press 
P.O. Box 37005 @ Chicago, IL 60637 è Tel: 773/753-3347 @ Fax: 773/753-0811 
uchicago. edu 












The Master of Arts and Graduate Certificate In Women’s Studies at 
Southern Connecticut State University 


Q Full or Part Time 

© Rolling Admssion 

Q Day or Evening Classes 

Q Commute or Live On Campus 






Feminist Scholarship, Activism & Agency 


Please contact us for more information: 


www.southernct.edu/departments/womensstudies/masters 
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Going Public 

Femmism and 

the Shifting Boundaries 
of the Private Sphere 
Edited by JOAN W. SCOTT 
and DEBRA KEATES 

The femmist critique of 
rights has been fundamental 
to changes in Western Hberal 
democracy and globel hu- 
essays test the currency of 
the categories of public and 
private as they determme 
social practices induding 
protections and mvasions of 
privacy by states, employers 
and other instrtutions. 


Cloth, $50 00; Paper, $25.00 


Philosophical Writings 
SIMONE de BEAUVOIR 


Feminist 


Liferacie. 


with the women’s movement 
were responsible for a ven- 
table explodion of periodi- 
cals, poetry, and manifestos. 
the reasons and mechanisms 
underlying these events that 
excited a diverse audience 
of women and served as a 
vital pert of the liberation 
movrement—and why such 
an effort was ultimately not 
sustained. 


Mus. Cloth, $35.00 


Edited by MARGARET A. SIMONS with 
Marybeth Tummermann and Mary Beth Mader 


Foreword by Sylvie Le Bon de Beauvotr 


Despite growing interest in her philosophy, Beauvoir remains 
widely misunderstood and is typically portrayed as a mere 
philosophical follower of her companion, Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Philosophical Writings addresses this source of misunderstand- 
ing by providing complete, scholarly editions of Beauvour's 
philosophical texts covering the first twenty-three years of her 
work, includmg some only recently discovered. 


Cloth, $40.00 
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from 1800 to the 
Islamic Republic 
Edited by LOIS BECK and 
GUITY NASHAT 

Indudes essays from vari- 
ous disciphnes by prominent 
scholars who examine wom- 
en's roles in politics, society, 
and culture and the rise and 
development of the women’s 
movement before and dur- 
ing the Islamic Republic. 
Several contmbutors address 
the issue of regional, ethnic, 
linguistic, and tribal diversity 
in Iran. 


the Rise of Islam to 1800 
Edited by GUITY NASHAT 

and LOIS BECK 

Ihis. Cloth, $48 00, Paper, $19 00 




















Politics of Piety 


The Islamic Revival and the Feminist Subject 
Saba Mahmood 


Politics of Platy Is a groundbreaking analysis of 





for this brave and Islamist cultural polttics through the ethnography 
stunning book is of a thriving, grassroots women’s platy movement 
unqualified, and | In the mosques of Calro, Egypt. 


learned something “No feminist theorist or anthropologist of moder- 
nity will be able to think the same way about 

— Judith Butler, Universtiy Eberalism, agency, or religion after reading this 
of Californta, Berkeley book.” —Lla Abulughod, Columbia Unversity 


Paper $1795 ISBN 0691-086958 
Cloth $55.00 ISBN 0691-08694X 


cc 100 Years of Excellence 
N 800-777-4726 
Read onlin 
Panes PHESS weecpup prinorton edu 


Fellowships in the Social Sciences 
and Humanities 


Scholar Selection aad Services Office 
. Woodrow Wilson One Woodrow Wilson Plaza 
- International 1300 Pennsyivanta Ave., NW 
Center Washington, DC 20004-3027 
for Scholars E-malk followshlps@wwic.sLedu 
Tok 202-691-4170; Feoc 202-691-4001 
























The Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars announces the open- 
ing of its 2006-2007 Fellowship competition. The Center awards’ academic 
year residential fellowships to men and women from any country with out- 
standing project proposals on national and/or international issues. Projects 
should have relevance to the world of public policy or provide the historical 
or cultural framework to illumine policy issues of contemporary importance. 


Belew are provided private offices, access to the Library of Congress, 
Windows-based computers, and research assistants. 


The application deadline is October 1, 2005. For eligibility requirements - 
and application guidelines, please contact the Center. If you wish to download 
the application, please vist our Web site at www. wilsoncenter.org. 
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Cover: Maria Chenut, Mujer detrás de la cerradsra (2004). Multimedia collage This 
piece is part of a senes of works using small, found images In these compositions I often 
include photographs of details and textures from city and countryside; I also use matenals 
and objects rescued from the street and found during my travels. Many of my collages 
feature women, veiled or distanced from the viewer, made more mystenous, although in 
the onginal photograph the women were ponng for a passport photo, often looking di- 
rectly at the camera. Already in the photographic act there is this protective distance from 
the viewer, a presentation of the self and at the same time a certain reserve, a pose This 
senes is made up of “imaginary portraits,” imagined situations and stones of real yet un- 
known people. I am interested in that which others have forgotten, in working with 
memory, fragments, and traces of the past, brought to new hfe through thar interaction 
with other elements © 2005 by Mara Chenut. Permission to repnnt may be obtained 
only from the artust. 
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Sandra Harding and Kathryn Norberg 
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New Feminist Approaches to Soclal Sclence Methodologles: 
An Introduction 


rom the early days of the women’s movements of the 1970s, feminists 

have tried to intervene in the ways that the social sciences think about 

and do research. They have attempted to transform the methodologies 
and epistemologies of their disciplines. Central to these projects have been 
concerns about whether and how customary approaches to knowledge 
production promote or obstruct the development of more democratic 
social relations. 


Knowledge and power 
These theorists and researchers have argued that conventional standards 
for “good research” discriminate against or empower specific social groups 
no less than do the policies of legal, economic, military, educational, 
welfare, and health-care institutions; in fact, these standards actually enable 
the practices of these institutions. Social research turns the chaotic and 
confusing experiences of everyday life into categories of people in society, 
categories that reflect prevailing political arrangements. The social sciences 
then assign causal relations to people and social relations in these cate- 
gories. These causal accounts enable institutions to govern our everyday 
lives in ways that fulfill the interests and desires of these institutions, and 
of the social groups that design and manage them, but not the interests 
and desires of our societies’ most economically, socially, and politically 
vulnerable groups. Thus the social sciences, while claiming to do impartial 
research, construct the “conceptual practices of power,” as Dorothy Smith 
(1990) said of standard methods in her own discipline of sociology. The 
social sciences are complicit in the exercise of power, including the power 
to control relations between men and women. 

Good method is supposed to guarantee reliable research results. In the 
conventional view, research methods do not contribute any social features, 
such as culturally local values or interests, to the phenomena they map 
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or to the maps themselves; good research methods are supposed to be 
culture free, value free. Yet it became clear to feminist scholars that this 
standard had not been and could not be met in practice. Researchers, like 
the societies in which they live, cannot detect—much less correct—the 
assumptions and practices that shape the interests, conceptual frameworks, 
and research norms of social sciences. 

Dominant groups are especially poorly equipped to identify oppressive 
features of their own beliefs and practices, as standpoint methodologies 
have argued (Harding 2004). Their activities in daily life do not provide 
them with the intellectual and political resources necessary to detect 
such values and interests in their own work.’ Value-free research is an 
unachievable ideal. 

It is also an undesirable one, many feminists have maintained. Socially 
engaged research—that is, research that holds itself ethically and politically 
accountable for its social consequences—can in many instances produce 
knowledge. Think, for example, of the production of increased social 
knowledge made possible by overtly politically engaged research on vi- 
olence against women, on women’s double day of work, and on the 
costs to men of maintaining norms of masculinity. To be sure, social 
values and interests can often block the growth of knowledge; sexist, 
racist, bourgeois, Eurocentric, and heterosexist ones certainly have. Yet 
the history of the social sciences makes perfectly clear that feminist, 
antiracist, postcolonial, antibourgeois, and antiheterosexist research pro- 
jects, among others, have often advanced social science understanding 
and knowledge. Such projects bring fresh perspectives to bear on old 
questions and ask new questions about ourselves and the social worlds 
with which we interact. 

In challenging conventional epistemologies and their methodologies, 
both of which justified problematic understandings of research methods, 
feminists have contributed to the epistemological crisis of the modern 
West, or North. No longer is what the ruling groups in the North think 
and do regarded as the legitimate standard for what the rest of the world 
should think and do, if it ever was so regarded anywhere except among 
such groups. The epistemological crisis is also a political, economic, social, 
and ethical crisis. The point of good research, for feminists as well as for 


! Research methods can detect values and interests that differ among observers, but not 
those that such observers share Androcentmsm, Eurocentnsm, racsm, heterosemsm, and 
bourgeois values have generally been shared by research communities Consequently, these 
cultural values and interests have tended to permst unnoticed ın the social sciences untl 


pointed out by socal justice actrvists. 
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many conventionalists, has always been to advance social progress. Of 
course, feminists and conventionalists disagree over what constitutes such 
progress, as well as over the best procedures to achieve it. 

The familiar focuses of feminist theory reappear in concerns about 
research methods. These methodological and epistemological issues in- 
clude concerns about how to understand the intersectionality of race, class, 
gender, and other structural features of societies; about inappropriate es- 
sentializing of women and men; about phenomena that are both socially 
constructed and fully “real”; and about the apparent impossibility of ac- 
curate interpretation, translation, and representation among radically dif- 
ferent cultures, especially in the glare of today’s dangerous media politics. 


Feminist solutions? 

Feminists have also pointed the way to possible solutions to controversies 
about relations between knowledge and power. They have insisted on the 
adoption of research principles and practices that are both intellectually 
alert to and sensitive about what disadvantaged groups want to know. 
These feminist proposals are also politically and ethically more accountable 
to such disadvantaged groups. Feminist methodology and epistemology 
are thus part of the postpositivist moment. Important tendencies in this 
work are also part of the field of critical studies, which prioritizes “studying 
up”—studying the powerful, their institutions, policies, and practices in- 
stead of focusing only on those whom the powerful govern. By studying 
up, researchers can identify the conceptual practices of power and how 
they shape daily social relations. Understanding how our lives are governed 
not primarily by individuals but more powerfully by institutions, concep- 
tual schemes, and their “texts,” which are seemingly far removed from 
our everyday lives, is crucial for designing effective projects of social trans- 

formation. Feminist researchers have insisted that their research projects 
have practical implications for the improvement of women’s lives. Thus 
they have developed the controversial notions that research itself can con- 
tribute to producing a liberatory, transformative subjectivity in an op- 
pressed or marginalized group and that this kind of engaged research can 
produce knowledge that such a group desires.? 


2 The people whom social scientists study are conventionally referred to as research 
subjects. Thus ıt can be confusing to refer to the person presumed to be the speaker of a text, 
or to the position of the researcher as the swbpect of research—as feminists and other social 
Justice researchers often do when they say, c.g., that women (as a class or group) have never 
been the subjects or speakers of research. The shift ın the referent of this term, widespread 
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But can it do so? Under what conditions? Feminist researchers have 
been especially alert to the difficulties in designiog and carrying out such 
progressive projects. One approach has been to try to eliminate or at least 
to minimize the power differences between researchers and the disadvan- 
taged groups that remain the objects of their study. Another approach 
has been to design research projects that from the beginning maximize 
the possibility of using researchers’ powers to transform social relations. 
Whether we try to minimize the power relations of the research process 
or to use them, such powers must always be negotiated within larger 
contexts of local, national, and global relations that are frequently them- . 
selves unstable. 

Fieldwork has been one important site in which feminists have tried 
to minimize or eliminate power differences between the researcher and 
the researched. As anthropologist Diane L. Wolf points out, in fieldwork 
there are three contexts in which such issues arise (1996, 2). One is that 
the researcher and the researched usually bring different amounts and 
kinds of social power (class, race, gender, ethnicity, urban or rural back- 
grounds, etc.) to the research situation. Second, research processes them- 
selves produce power differences in terms of who defines the research 
project—Who defines what counts as a problematic situation? Whose con- 
cepts, questions, and hypotheses are the focus of the research? Whose 
theories and methods of producing knowledge are favored?—and the re- 
lations between the researcher and the researched during interviews, ob- 
servations, and other data collection processes. Finally, writing up and 
representing the research provides a third site conducive to creating and 
exercising power differences. In spite of feminists’ heroic attempts to elim- 
inate such power differences, this goal has proved impossible, though 
obviously there are better and worse ways for researchers to negotiate 
relations with their subjects of research. 

Another approach to using research methodology in service of dem- 
ocratic social transformation is for researchers to use the powers they have 
in ways that directly advance social justice. By designing projects in which 
they can transform the conceptual frameworks of the disciplines that ser- 
vice powerful social institutions, or projects in which they can directly 
affect social policy, researchers can use their distinctive powers on behalf 
of disadvantaged groups. Standpoint methodologies have been perceived 


in social justice research in the humanities and natural sciences, challenges the actuality, 
posubdity, and even the desrabihty of research presuming to occupy, or speak from, a 
culturally neutral position. (Note that an “engaged” poation is never a personal, individual 
one in these writings but, rather, the ponton of a collective, historically shaped group.) 
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as one way that research projects can turn disadvantaged social positions 
into powerful intellectual and political resources. Participatory action re- 
search projects, which often incorporate standpoint approaches, are an- 
other. Of course these two ways of decreasing power inequities may some- 
times conflict. The essays in this collection address the strengths and 
limitations of both. 


This collection 

We are delighted to present here a small selection of the many first-rate 
essays we received on the ongoing challenges of how to think about and 
do good social research. There is no way that we can fully survey the 
recent multidisciplinary and theoretically complex feminist writings on 
these topics in so small a collection of articles. Nevertheless, these essays 
do represent a wide range of concerns and perspectives. The authors focus 
on methodological issues in a variety of social science disciplines, including 
sociology, psychology, anthropology, history, international relations, and 
economics. They represent feminist concerns in several particular parts of 
the world outside the United States, including Pakistan, sub-Saharan Af- 
rica, and Canada, as well as in the transnational political economy. 

The first two articles deal with the difficulties of doing social research 
that is both “here” and “there.” Shahnaz Kahn, a Pakistani Canadian, 
reflects on the challenges of trying to block potential misreadings and 
misuses of her account of the situation of women in Pakistan. In the 
context of contemporary Western imperial and colonial practices in South 
and Central Asia, such misreadings and misuses appear virtually inevitable 
both in the imperial West and in Pakistan. Mike Kesby reviews and ulti- 
mately challenges some recent pointed criticisms of participatory action 
research, and in the process of doing so he reformulates the conception 
of empowerment, which has been especially important to these kinds of 
research projects. His own such research has been on HIV/AIDS edu- 
cation for women in Zimbabwe. 

The next three essays take on challenges that arise when women in- 
terview men. These researchers discover that the expected powers of the 
researcher over her subjects are often diminished in such cases, even when 
the researched are far from customary exemplars of powerful men. In at 
least the first two of these studies, the authors discover that their loss of 
power is not always a good thing, either for social justice or for the 
production of knowledge. Sabine Grenz engages with the need to ne- 
gotiate power relations with johns, or clients of prostitutes, who are her 
research subjects. Lois Presser reports a similar negotiation process with 
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the violent criminals she studied. Verta Taylor and Leila Rupp describe 
how they learned to negotiate power relations between themselves and 
the marginalized but nevertheless biologically male community of drag 
queens, a community that was the subject of their recent book-length 
study. 

Research ethics is the subject of the next two essays, though these issues 
arise in the other articles as well. Christine Halse and Anne Honey take 
up the difficult moral questions that arise in gaining research approval 
from an ethics committee review, especially when the research subjects 
are “sufferers,” in their case, anorexic teenage girls. In their view, the 
ethics review process can compromise its own goal of nurturing ethical 
behavior and moral action. Gesa E. Kirsch also reflects on the paradox of 
unintended consequences. Some methods, she writes, “intended to 
achieve feminist ends . . . may have inadvertently reintroduced some of 
the ethical dilemmas feminist researchers had hoped to eliminate: partic- 
ipants’ sense of disappointment, alienation, and potential exploitation” 
(2163). She focuses in particular on the challenges created by attempts 
to create close, interactive relations with research subjects, and she finds 
service-learning projects involving students promising but also potentially 
problematic or even dangerous. 

Feminist attempts to intervene in the ways that social sciences think 
about and practice their epistemologies and methodologies have been 
more successful in some disciplines than in others. The essays of Drucilla 
K. Barker and J. Ann Tickner reveal the extreme resistance that standard- 
bearers in the fields of international relations and economics have mounted 
with regard to such projects. Barker identifies the immense contributions 
that feminist methodology has made to our understanding of women’s 
economic conditions and that it could make to mainstream understandings 
of global economic relations. She also points to perhaps unavoidable con- 
tradictions in feminist projects within such a context. Tickner points to 
the deep attachment to positivism in the field of international relations, 
which has relegated feminist scholarship to the margins. She also identifies 
the contributions that feminist postpositivist methodology in this field can 
make to our understanding of gender relations. 

We end this collection with a review essay by Mary Margaret Fonow 
and Judith Cook, editors of one of the most widely used feminist meth- 
odology texts, Beyond Methodology: Feminist Scholarship as Lived Research 
(1991). In this essay they reflect on changes in the field since that col- 
lection was published. Readers will find guides to additional relevant lit- 
eratures in the other essays. 

We hope that Signs readers find these essays provocative and useful in 
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their own search for effective and progressive ways of thinking about and 
practicing feminist social research. 
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Shahnaz Khan 


Reconfiguring the Native Informant Postitionality 
In the Global Age 


I am very aware that what I say against the Hadood and other laws can 
be twisted by western representations. CNN and 60 Minutes have been in 
touch with us at Simorgh. They want to come and look at sis, and will 

- we help them... . . So one is caught. . . . Here is another opportunity 
to create pressure on the government, but we don’t want to perpetuate 
more stereotypes. So at this point I am [left] thinking: Does the Hadood 
Ordinance provide another reason [to westerners] to bomb us out of ex- 
istence and into obedience? It 1s infunating.’ 


hese comments were made in December 1998 by Neclam Husain, 

almost three years before the events of September 11. She was at the 

time a coordinator of a women’s group in Lahore and one of the 
activists I had interviewed for my research on women imprisoned under 
the Zina Ordinance in Pakistan. In our post-September 11 world, her 
comments take on a prophetic brilliance. In fact this article is in part a 
response to Husain’s concerns, and increasingly my own, that criticism 
of patriarchal practices, including those surrounding the Zine Ordinance 
in Pakistan, might be used to support western military agendas.” 


Introduction 
Speaking of the excesses of the Zima Ordinance and wanting to bring 
about social change in Pakistan situates me in a theoretical and political 


My discussion has benefited from conversanons with and comments by Kathleen Rockhill, 
David Lynes, Harriet Lyons, and Nandi Bhana, as well as the anonymous reviewers of Sgns. 
This project was funded by the Social Science and Humanities Research Council Canada 
(SSHRC). i 

l Interview with Neelam Husain, Lahore, Pakistan, December 1998. 

? I prefer to use certain words in lower case, c.g., western, west, and third werld, to 
deemphanze the sensationalization that I believe largely accompanies their usage. 
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double bind. Referring to the Algerian context, Marie-Aimée Hélie-Lucas 
has identified a similar conundrum for women who critique the sexism 
within their communities—they are silenced by the fear of being accused 
of betrayal by community members (1999, 278). Living in Canada, I too 
risk such accusations. Moreover, as I have explored elsewhere (Khan 
2001), I am aware that criticism of third-world cultures often serves to 
further demonize and stereotype third-world peoples, reinforcing a view 
that, as Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak (1999) reminds us, seeks to free brown 
women from brown men. These comments are particularly relevant in the 
current post-September 11 context of blatant Islamophobia, where racial 
profiling of Muslims is open and largely unchallenged. 

Speaking about siss victims positions me in a potentially paralyzing 
situation. To find a way out, two simultaneous projects are needed. One 
project requires a historicized analysis of the Zéma Ordinance and its effects. 
I have done that elsewhere (Khan 2004). For the second project I must 
situate myself as a native informant who informs not only on the effects of 
the Zina Ordinance in Pakistan but also on its reading in the west. The 
many interrelated yet invisible layers of native informing, including com- 
ments from expatriate researchers, from Pakistani activists, and from incar- 
cerated Pakistani women become integrated into the knowledge produced 
through my research. Such a collaborative model of epistemology and po- 
litical action, I believe, allows us to rethink the relationship between re- 
searcher and informant and contributes to recent reconfigured conversations 
about native informing. At the same time I call for a collaborative production 
of knowledge about women’s oppressions (researchers’ and multiple in- 
formants’) to go hand in hand with feminist solidarity politics that seek to 
change the oppressive conditions being researched. This model would allow 
us to position women to challenge not only patriarchal practices in Pakistan 
but also the interlinked effects of racialization, globalization, and militari- 
zation. Such an analysis allows me to produce an account that is neither 
orientalist nor apologetic and to work toward building transnational feminist 
solidarity. But first, what is the Zém@ Ordinance, and what context gave rise 
to it? 


The Zina Ordinance 

Zina means illicit sex, both adultery and fornication. The Zina Ordinance 
comes out ofa social, historical, and political process that connects religion 
to nation building. Although these connections have been present since 
the creation of Pakistan, they intensified during the rule of General Zia- 
ul-Haq (1977-88), who usurped power from democratically elected Prime 
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Minster Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in 1977. Zia attributed many of Pakistan’s 
social and political problems to an “un-Islamic way of life” (Ahmad 1992), 
identifying a lack of individual and societal morals as responsible for social 
woes. The solution to these ills, Zia believed, was a program of Islami- 
zation, the Nisaw-¢-Mustapba (governance inspired by the Prophet). Zia’s 
Islamization, Aijaz Ahmad (1992) notes, included a form of collective 
purification through the removal of impure and undesirable elements from 
society, either by death or imprisonment. Beginning in 1979, the brutal 
fist of the Pakistan army enforced a series of laws and ordinances to ensure 
this purification.’ 

General Zia’s tenure in power also coincided with a U.S. policy of 
containment of communism, including the influences of the Soviet Union 
as well as those emanating from left-leaning indigenous organizations. As 
part of this policy, Tariq Ali (2002) notes, U.S. foreign policy actively 
supported Islamic fundamentalists who aligned themselves with the west. 
Zia was one such fundamentalist who soon became an indispensable U.S. 
ally in the war against the communists in Afghanistan. His alliance with 
the United States largely shielded him from international criticism re- 
garding his oppressive religion-based policies and ordinances. These U.S. 
foreign policies then helped strengthen the military dictator who pro- 
claimed the Zins Ordinance, and, as I argue later on in this discussion, 
it is U.S. foreign policies again that are currently helping to keep it alive 
and well in Pakistan. 

The Zing Ordinance (also referred to as the sina laws) is part of the 
Hadood ordinances promulgated by President Zia in 1979 as a first step 
toward Islamization in Pakistan. The Zina Ordinance, among: other 
things, covers adultery, fornication, rape, and prostitution under the rubric 
sina and treats them as offenses against the state. The ordinance makes 
no distinction among the levels of proof required to sentence someone 
for rape or adultery. Under the terms of the law, victims of rape have been 
convicted of adultery (because they acknowledge intercourse) and the 
accused released for lack of evidence. If convicted under the ordinance, 
the rape victim is sentenced to one hundred lashes if unmarried and death 
by stoning if married (Shaheed and Mumtaz 1987). Although there have 
been a few convictions over the years, no sentence entailing stoning to 
death has been carried out so far. Despite the low conviction rate (5 
percent), research shows that thousands of women have been charged and 
jailed under the Zing Ordinance and that the repercussions of the ordi- 


? For a more comprehensive discussion of the context that gave nse to the Zens 
Ordinance and that which continues to sustain it, see Khan 2004. 
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nance are class based. That is, women who cannot afford lawyers are those 
who are the most likely to be charged and jailed (Zia 1997). Although 
many of the prisoners are released upon trial, they face years of incarcer- 
ation before trial. Critics of the ordinance argue that the Zine Ordinance 
allows families to draw on the power of the state to help regulate the 
sexuality of “their” women and reclaim family honor, contributing to the 
growing incidence of state-sanctioned violence against women.‘ 


Writing Zina In/for the west 

I have argued elsewhere (Khan 2001) that a descriptive presentation of 
third-world women’s oppression strengthens relativist perspectives that 
present ahistorical accounts or problematic cultural explanations of events. 
Similarly, conventional accounts of the effects of the Zina Ordinance, I 
fear, might sensationalize the regulation of Pakistani women’s sexuality, 
evoking images of the “other” woman caught in illicit sex and jailed by 
her fundamentalist society. Victims of sina laws might become the new 
hot topic, generating countless student assignments and magazine articles, 
and, like the victims of Taliban atrocities, raising consciousness about the 
issues. Husain’s comments remind us that such consciousness-raising is 
important not only for generating awareness but also as a tool for pres- 
suring local and international power brokers. Yet, as she notes, it is not 
without a price. Such awareness could also help generate rescue missions. 
The bombing of Afghanistan provides an example. Statements by western 
politicians that Afghan women needed to be saved preceded U.S. military 
action following 9/11. Images and commentary of veiled and confined 
Afghan women helped construct a justification for the invasion of the 
country. The invasion of Afghanistan did indeed help dislodge the Taliban 
from power; however, the situation of Afghan women remains bleak. True, 
the veil is no longer mandatory, but there is little employment, and vi- 
olence on the street has increased. 

Husain’s clear-sighted analysis predates the events of September 11. 
She was aware that all the hard work that she and other Pakistani activists 
were involved in might be sidelined in favor of a sensational story. I was 
also warned about the implications of my research by Rehana Yasmin, the 
female superintendent who was present throughout the interviews I con- 
ducted with the women incarcerated under the sing laws at Kot Lakpat 
prison in Lahore." Yasmin was concerned that the women’s stories could 


* Jahangir and Jilani 1988; Mehdi 1997, Shaheed 1997; Toor 1997; Rouse 1998. 
$ Interview with Rehana Yasmin, Lahore, Pakistan, 1998. 
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be used to defame Pakistan to the outside world. Yasmin’s point is well 
taken. She, like me, is uneasy about a western reading of accounts about 
the Muslim other. 

A Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) documentary titled 
“Murder in Purdah,” which aired in January 1999 on the program Na- 
tional Magazine, illustrates our concerns. The opening segment begins 
with the words, “Women are jailed on the rumor of adultery in Pakistan, 
and men kill their wives to protect their honor.” Commentator Brian 
Stuart then warns us that some of the scenes we are about to see may be 
disturbing. The text goes on to inform us, “Riffat and Ahson married 
without parental permission and Karachi exploded.” The juxtaposition of 
text and image is dominated by a narrative of the rise of Islamic funda- 
mentalism, which is connected to an eruption of violence. Scenes depict 
terrifying images of armed male Pakistanis rioting in the streets, burning, 
shooting, and looting. None of the mayhem in Karachi is shown to be 
related to the devaluation of the rupee and the resulting rise in food and 
fuel prices, or to the lack of employment opportunities and growing pov- 
erty and degradation connected to globalization. There is no evidence of 
investigative reporting on the easy availability of firearms, a legacy of the 
Afghan war in which the Pakistani government under Zia, financially and 
morally encouraged by the United States and Saudi Arabia, aided and 
abetted the Afghan rebels. Instead, the presentation suggests that the 
people of Karachi, the financial capital of Pakistan and a major seaport on 
international trade routes, have nothing better to do than worry about 
who marries whom. Moreover, the only hope of survival that Riffat and 
Ahson have is to find asylum outside of the Muslim world. In simplistic 
terms the couple is seen as victims of their society, culture, and religion, 
and their salvation lies in their escape to the west. 

I too am complicit in the process of helping westerners save Pakistanis. 
In recent months, attorneys in the United States have sought my “expert” 
advice in cases pertaining to middle-class women who, unlike the impov- 
erished ones I met during the course of my research, have managed to 
run away from their families. I am aware that if these women do not 
escape the reach of their families they will be maimed or killed. But I am 
also aware that my comments frequently reinforce the commonly held 
views that west is best and west is the place of civilization where all must 
go to be saved. Several women have benefited from my testimony and 
have indeed been granted asylum. The format of the affidavits I produce 
reinforces comments that Kamala Visweswaran has made elsewhere—that 
the researcher’s complicity is fueled by “the social organization of knowl- 
edge and the structure of inquiry” (1994, 47). In these affidavits I am 
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not able to produce a historically grounded account of the Zins Ordinance 
and its effects. Nor am I able to identify the ways U.S. foreign policy has 
affected the proclamation and retention of the ordinance as law. It is 
extremely difficult to generate these affidavits. I know immigration judges 
will read them, and I know my work will help further their bias against 
other Muslims (particularly men) seeking asylum or work visas or in cases 
where they have been suspected of terrorism. 

By situating myself within a multilayered process, I am able to identify 
the contradictory and contested location from which I inform for the 
west. But I can also use this location to identify how geography, racialized 
culture, and politics help shape the debates on the sina laws. 


Problematizing native Informing s 

Anthropologists identity the native informant as the person who translates 
her culture for the researcher, the outsider. It is a process, Trinh T. Minh- 
ha reminds us, through which the natives as subjects of research become 
“the handicapped who cannot represent themselves and have to either be 
represented or learn how to represent themselves” (1989, 59). 

In recent years scholars have criticized an unproblematic use of this 
role in the knowledge production process (Visweswaran 1994; Spivak 
1995; Narayan 1997). Akhil Gupta and James Ferguson have called for 
a continued rethinking and revitalization of anthropological fieldwork so 
that we move toward “a sense of a mode of study that cares about, and 
pays attention to, the interlocking of multiple social-political sites and 
locations” (1997, 37). Gupta and Ferguson suggest that we identify and 
examine places, peoples, and predicaments through more flexible eth- 
nographical studies that are able to take advantage of the opportunities 
generated by such flexibility. 

One such predicament is that of a third-world researcher who lives and 
works in the first world yet whose field of research is a third-world site. 
With more researchers from other regions living in and writing from 
western diasporic locations, the one who researches over there may not be 
white or male. She, like myself, may be a racialized woman, and although 
she lives and works in the first world, she is not seen as part of it. As such 
she is not only on the perimeter of the male academy but also on the 
fringes of liberal feminism. Perhaps she is an excolonial critical of contin- 
ued colonialism in its new forms. Marta Savigliano has noted that colonial 
discourse works to keep such an insubordinate (ex)colonial in her place 
(1995, 11). My analysis challenges this process, as it extends the idea of 
the “field” so that it includes not only the site over there where I search 
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for answers to research questions but also includes a second site over bere 
where my research will be read. 

Trinh has further identified the study of the native and the information 
she provides as scientific gossip (1989, 59). Such studies are also processes 
in which the researchers reference one another. This is particularly prob- 
lematic for researchers who are investigating their “own” cultures. Speak- 
ing about Asian Americans, Karen Su notes that researchers have become 
cultural ambassadors and are under pressure to act as “authentic” au- 
thorities on Asian culture (1999, 35). Su identifies this pressure as stem- 
ming from an “ethnographic imperative” through which authors assume 
the role of the native informant. 

I too have been recruited into this role. Literary, cultural, and political 
pressures over here position me as a unitary subject, a third-world native 
informant (re)producing the voice of alterity. Situated in the west and 
producing accounts of sina laws in the voice of the other woman, I am 
in a bind. I am dammed if I do, and I am dammed if I don’t. As Trinh 
recommends, “You try to and keep on trying to unsay it, for if you don’t, 
they will not fail to fill in the blanks on your behalf, and you will be said” 
(1989, 80). Armed with the language of social science, I too contribute 
to a voyeurism legitimized by social science. At the same time I take 
seriously Trinh’s directive that we acknowledge the “irreducibility of the 
object studied and the impossibility of delivering its presence, reproducing 
it as # ts in its truth, reality, and otherness” (1989, 70). For I do not 
make any claims about producing authentic knowledge about Pakistani 
culture. Instead, I complicate the process of knowledge production and 
claim that you, the reader, can only know about my research with im- 
prisoned women in Pakistan via an analysis of my own location in the 
west. The process of locating myself disrupts the conflation of the other 
woman over there and the one who speaks for her here. Although the 
two women are situated differently, they and we have intertwined histories. 
Interrogating those histories allows me to understand how the production 
of knowledge is related to its reception and how my account of the sina 
laws and their effects is connected to my ambivalent positioning within 
the academy. 


` 


Native Informant over here 

In the imagination of the nation that I call home, Canada, stereotypical 
images of third-world women suggest fixed, static identities of passive 
oppressed victims who are subservient to men. In the case of Muslim 
women the list also suggests that she is veiled, exotic, and oppressed by 
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Islam (Alloula 1986; Ahmed 1992). As Spivak suggests, white capitalist 
culture accepts native informants to the extent that we “museumize” or 
exoticize our national origin (1999, 398). 

Racialized identity, which accompanies this process, is usually situated 
within ethnic or multicultural studies, where I and other women of color 
perform our versions of authenticity and difference. Although these spaces 
do provide us with anchors to our identity and at times access to funds 
allocated for minority studies, they are also problematic. With its emphasis 
on examinations of events within predetermined cultural and national 
borders, ethnic studies exacerbates the binaries that reinforce views of 
orientalism and particularism as two sides of the same coin (Chow 1993, 
6). This process discourages an examination of the west and cast as in- 
terconnected and instead encourages a focus on the two as ontological 
absolutes. 

Within such a paradigm, performing a critique of the Zins Ordinance 
and speaking of its excesses would present a first-class sensational spectacle 
commanding attention as I, the authentic feminist voice of Pakistan, gen- 
erate a text that appears to condemn all Pakistanis, Muslims, and other 
nonwhite people. Or even worse, our struggles might be co-opted and 
appropriated within liberal discourse so that we become, as Trinh reminds 
us, someone’s private zoo (1989, 82). The depoliticization that accom- 
panies such ghettoization and appropriation allows for, as critical theorists 
Paul Gilroy (1987) and Ali Rattansi ([1992] 1994) have pointed out, a 
containment of ethnicity that does not provide space for an examination 
of what is at stake in terms of local and international contestations and 
hierarchies. Homogenous fixity, a hallmark of racialized stereotyping, is 
deployed to freeze the other in time, both there and here. Such practices 
service the neoimperial projects in Muslim societies and also contain the 
aspirations for equality of racialized people within first-world societies. For 
as native informants are invited to speak about oppressions that women 
face in the third world, the concerns of indigenous and racialized women 

There is another aspect to this process. My colleagues in Canada expect 
me to do research on Pakistani or other third-world women. In Pakistan, 
however, I am considered not Pakistani enough. Although I was welcomed 
by local activists during recent research trips, their comments suggested 
that I was not one of them. “For an outsider you seem to know quite a 
bit about what is going on here,” one Pakistani journalist commented 
after she had read my work. Others argued that I was not a stakeholder 
in negotiating the issues in the same sense that they were because I did 
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not share their risks. I was positioned differently. Some remarked, “You 
will go back to your academy and write your research and we will have 
to continue to deal with the antiwoman Jaws,” while others commented, 
“After all, this law does not really affect you, you are an outsider, you 
come and go.” These comments led me to ask: Was I misreading and 
mistranslating cultural cues? Was I somehow seen as a traitor or unworthy 
because I had left? It is likely that Pakistani feminists are leery about 
committing energy to relationships with researchers who, as they say, come 
and go. 

Feminist discourse both here and there is marginal to mainstream de- 
bates. I am an outsider to marginalized feminist debates in Canada because 
I am not white, and in Pakistan because I do not live there. Situated as 
other of the other, I am reminded that the position of native informant 
is precarious. The native informant is an authority on third-world women. 
The authority of my claims, however, is continuously deferred to the 
western academy for legitimization, identifying once again my complicity 
in reproducing the master narrative about third-world peoples. Such a 
process suggests that my research is not relevant to Pakistani struggles. 

How then do I respond to the idea that I may not be authentic enough 
to be taken seriously by Pakistani activists and feminists? It is true that I 
am located differently from Pakistani activists. Yet as a former Pakistani 
national and now a visitor to Pakistan I am subject to all Pakistani laws, 
including the sina laws. I am not, however, subject to the coercive power 
of the state in the same way that Pakistani citizens are. I can, unlike activists 
in Pakistan, return back to my home and my academic position in Canada. 
Although some feminists and activists in Pakistan may determine my work 
there to be inconsequential, I do not accept that my work is irrelevant. 
As a feminist committed to change, I believe that patriarchy in the west 
supports patriarchy in the third world, including in Pakistan. As feminists 
come together in international collaborative projects, they can identify 
the ways in which patriarchy and capitalism work across national borders. 
Through this understanding we can imagine and forge more internation- 
ally based resistance. True, I am new to the Pakistani research scene, but 
my continuing commitment to the issues in Pakistan will help me to build 
solidarity with local feminists. We have much in common. As Spivak 
(1999) reminds us, we are all products of colonial and neocolonial ed- 
ucation and complicit in the production of knowledge about the gendered 
subaltern whom we claim to represent. 
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Native Informant over there 

As the third-world woman over there speaks her truth in countless oral 
and pictorial testimonies for western consumption, hierarchies among 
women in the third world are frequently dismissed. For example, the third- 
world woman is largely presented as oppressed and voiceless, leaving the 
activists who struggle for human rights and women’s rights largely invisible 
(Mani 1990; James 1998). In Pakistan impoverished women face sina 
charges and imprisonment, but middle-class women activists, as well as 
others who are trying to secure these women’s release, are confronted 
with the sexism and corruption of government officials.° They also have 
to deal with being labeled “westernized,” partly in response to the foreign 
funding their nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) receive. But there 
is another reason as well. The NGOs frequently identify themselves as 
secular, a designation that puts them at odds with the increasingly fun- 
damentalist rhetoric of the state. As the weak Pakistani state moves toward 
closer alignment with fundamentalist forces, many secular activists have 
commented to me that the space for their social and political action feels 
increasingly narrow. Indeed, many claim they are able to negotiate the 
system safely only because of their personal and family connections. Ad- 
ditionally, faith-based organizations and secular NGOs frequently do not 
work well together. As one activist working with a woman’s rights NGO 
claimed, “We do not have the same vision of women’s role in the family. 
The faith-based organizations want family unifications at all cost, while 
we want to present other options to her. They want the woman to be 
literate in order to read the Qur’an. We want her to be able to read and 
write and to know her rights under the law.” 

Moreover, the secular activists are susceptible to charges that they are 
westernized and therefore, like myself, irrelevant to local struggles. At- 
tempts to dismiss feminism as a western import have been persuasively 
challenged by Uma Narayan (1997), who argues that charges of west- 
ernization are connected to a desire to uphold the east-west binary, which 
sustains an inability to view issues as interlinked in an international frame 
for resistance. Third-world women’s concerns are generated by issues aris- 
ing from their own national contexts and fueled by a history grounded 
in women’s resistance to subordination (Anzaldúa [1987] 1999; Narayan 
1997). Although these concerns are similar to those put forward in fem- 


ô The ways in which middle-class women are affected by the Zins Ordinance is beyond 
the scope of thus article. Recent killings of women by their middle-class families suggest that 
the state is unable or unwilling to provide them protection in prison or shelters that im- 
poverished women “enjoy.” See Khan 2004. 
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inist agendas, it is likely that many women frequently see their concerns 
as personal and advocate for change at an individual level. Feminist re- 
sponses to women’s subordination, on the other hand, Narayan points 
out, will also include an analysis of women’s subordination as systemic 
and requiring collective action. 

I want to identify another issue. Within conventional accounts, hier- 
archies between the researcher and the researched, first and third world, 
are frequently rendered invisible. Particularly relevant in the process of 
inquiry are Daphne Patai’s (1991) comments that research itself depends 
on a subject/object split through which the objectification and exploi- 
tation of the object of research are integral to the design of the project. 
This danger increases, Patai warns us, “when the researcher is interviewing 
‘down,’ that is, among those less powerful (economically, politically, so- 
cially) than the researcher herself” (1991, 137). 

While interviewing the women facing zina charges, I was constantly 
reminded of inequalities between us. There was I, employed, professional, 
academic, physically not incarcerated like the women I interviewed, who 
were also unemployed and often illiterate. Not only was the interaction 
asymmetrical, but I was also unsure as to what our conversations meant 
to the women. Did they recite their stories to me willingly or because the 
prison officials had asked them to? Did they think I might be able to help 
them get released from prison? Frequently, they had anecdotes they 
wanted me to include in what I was writing. “I am against judges, write 
about that please,” one woman commented. Did they think the report 
(as they called it) I was writing would help change their circumstances? 
Did they speak to me because they had found someone who appeared 
sympathetic and was willing to listen to their narrative of sorrow and 
resistance? Or was their encounter with me merely a diversion from the 
routine of prison life? Walking away from the prison to write my “report” 
in the form of another academic paper for which I would receive profes- 
sional recognition, I was uneasy. Our interactions did not translate into 
a tangible and immediate benefit for them. 

There is another aspect of this sensationalization of the third-world 
woman over there. As the native informant’s plight is picked up in the 
west, women living under western patriarchy can be reminded, tacitly or 
openly, that they are better off than the woman whose genitals have been 
mutilated, or who is forced to wear the veil, or who has to face the sina 
laws. Such comparisons make it easier for women in the west to believe 
that they are not oppressed and make critiques of the violence and other 
forms of structural inequalities they face more difficult to get across. More- 
over, they diminish movements toward international feminist solidarity. A 
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move away from the binary of first and third world allows us to examine, 
for example, how antiwoman practices manifest themselves in different” 
locales. In this way we move out of the “goodness” or “badness” of the 
gina laws and toward an examination of how collaborative work can help 
women illuminate one another’s oppression. 

As I perform the native and speak about the ssa laws, I am inviting 
the viewer back to the familiar position that Islam is once again crushing 
women. I am therefore suspect. I am suspect to myself: Can I do ethical 
research? Others are also suspicious of me: Is she authentic enough? Will 
she betray us? Although the “good native” connotes a different person 
to each of these positions, they all want to know if I am going to be a 
good girl. This is my triple bind, and I risk alienating one or all each time 
I speak. How then do I resist this location? How do I produce an account 
of the zsma laws that challenges orientalism and is also responsive to local 
conditions? I believe that I can move out of the triple bind by initiating 
several conversations about the native informant. One of these conver- 
sations calls for accountability and transparency. A second conversation 
connects local patriarchies to global ones and develops a transnational 
feminist analysis of the Zins Ordinance. In making these connections, I 
endorse Chandra Talpade Mohanty’s (1991) position that accounts of 
women’s oppression show the local and global not only as simultaneous 
but also as constitutive of each other. Her comments direct me to link 
imprisonment for gina with the effects of globalization and militarization, 
providing a way out of my dilemma. At the same time I make a case for 
transnational feminist solidarity. 

Identifying some of the issues connected to data collection is part of 
my attempt at transparency. J contacted Hina Jilani, a lawyer with the 
Human Rights Commission of Pakistan (HRCP), in this regard. Jilani, 
however, could not direct me to any women who had been incarcerated 
and were now free to speak of their experiences. Although she works with 
women on zina cases, she does not know of their whereabouts once they 
are released. This is because the process of incarceration, Jilani claims, is 
extremely destructive for the women. Some go back to their families after 
they are released from prison. Frequently families do not want them back, 
or the women are afraid of their families, as they are the ones who have 
caused them to be imprisoned in the first place. So many women simply 
disappear and make their lives anew in whatever way they can. Not having 
access to women who were former prisoners and who were relatively free 
to speak about the process without fear of repercussions left several matters 
unexplored. What were their experiences in the lockup and in the prison? 
What kinds of contact, ifany, did they have with their families upon release? 
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Were they able to connect with and regain custody of their children? What 
strategies did they employ to rebuild their lives? Unfortunately, the victims 
disappear. Their disappearance hands the state a clean process in which 
there are no victims demanding restitution, just activists who can be dis- 
missed as contaminated by the west. 

Although Jilani could not connect me with former prisoners, she di- 
rected me to sites in Lahore and Karachi where I might find women I 
was looking for: Kot Lakpat prison in Lahore and the Karachi Central 
Jail, as well as shelters called Darsl-Aman (house of peace). Using in- 
formal networks, I:got permission to interview women there. 

The culture of these institutions discourages private visits with women, 
so an institutional representative is always present. Indeed, Jilani dis- 
couraged me from speaking to a woman without an official being present, 
as this might have repercussions for the woman after I left. Jilani rec- 
ommended that I not question women openly, even in front of the in- 
stitutional official, about their experiences in and out of prison and Darsi- 
Aman, particularly about their experience of violence in police custody 
or in the institutions in which they now found themselves. “Just to ask 
a[n imprisoned] woman about violence is to expose her to danger,” Jilani 
pointed out. “We [the HRCP] don’t know what is happening to her 
inside. We will leave and she will be left alone. If anyone wants to retaliate, 
they can do it. This is something we have always discouraged, that people 
should go and ask this question: Has anyone been violent with you?”’ So 
I chose to start the interviews with the question: “What events led you 
to this place?” Each woman could then answer with what felt safe for her. 
I only interjected to clarify what she had said. It is entirely possible that 
the women wanted to say more but did not because they did not feel safe 
in front of the institutional official or with me, the newcomer. However, 
they told their stories without hesitation and doubt, as if they had narrated 
these stories before. 

Also, many of the women in prison suffer from depression and are 
unable to take greater advantage of opportunities for rehabilitation pro- 
vided to them by NGOs. In 2001 I facilitated an empowerment group 
with fourteen women in prison for sina. Yes, I was again gathering data 
for my research, but my work also had an immediate benefit for the 
women. At the end of the six-month group encounter, the women stated 
that they felt emotionally stronger for having participated in it. Many were _ 
able to reclaim a measure of agency through participation in the legal 
education program made available in prison by a local NGO. Women 


7 Interview with Hina Jilani, Lahore, Pakistan, December 1998. 
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supported and guided one another through the difficulties of incarceration 
and legal defense. Each encouraged the others to be in constant touch 
with their lawyers and to be aware of the particularities of their cases, 
including the causes for delays in their hearings.’ As I continue my work 
in Pakistan, I will demonstrate my theoretical and practical commitment 
to women’s struggles and strengthen collaborations with activists over 
there. 

As for the binary between here and there, maybe I cannot resolve it, 
but I can certainly complicate it. And I can do this through ongoing 
projects that demonstrate my commitment to women’s struggles in Pak- 
istan. These initiatives move me beyond data gathering and career ad- 
vancement to projects with a more immediate and practical impact. My 
work with Lawyers for Human Rights and Legal Aid (LHRLA) in Karachi 
provides an example. In January 2001 I designed and facilitated four day- 
long workshops on violence against women and suicide prevention. Law- 
yers, journalists, and union members as well as women’s studies faculty 
and students from Karachi University attended these sessions. Some of 
these women were veiled head to toe. Their participation in the discussions 
reminded me that conventional views regarding veiled women—the as- 
sumption that veiled women are opposed to feminist struggles—need to 
be rethought. 

Linking religion, nationalism, and globalization allows me to identify 
the ways in which local patriarchies are interconnected to global ones. 
Pakistani politicians have invoked Islam as a means of mobilizing nation- 
alist consensus, particularly for the frequent wars with India, which in 
turn have justified military spending. The social, political, and economic 
conditions that accompany such processes have recently been exacerbated, 
as Pervez Musharraf, the current president of Pakistan and another military 
dictator, energetically aligns himself with the U.S.-led war on terror. Sig- 
nificant segments of this war are being carried out on Pakistani territory, 
it is widely believed, against the wishes of large numbers of Pakistanis. 
The state juggles these contradictory demands and maintains a delicate 
balance. The repeal of the zing laws threatens this balance. 


Toward transnational feminism 
The forces of globalization are not limited to national borders, and thus 
the local must be examined in conjunction with the global. At the same 


t For a more in-depth discussion of this process, sec “Towards a Politics of Transna- 
tionality: 2ée« Ordinance in Pakistan,” unpublished manuscnpt on file with author. 
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time, forms of collective resistance must be formulated at an international 
level that addresses local issues as well. As Mohanty argues, such resistance 
calls for a feminism without borders, one that acknowledges the fault 
lines, conflicts, differences, fears, and containment that borders represent 
(2003, 2). 

Such feminism envisions change and social-justice work across these 
lines of demarcation and division and allows us to understand Naheed’s 
story. She is twenty-five years old and had been an inmate of Kot Lakpat 
Labore prison for over a year when I interviewed her in December 1998. 


I married my neighbor. My parents were against the marriage al- 
though my husband had come with a formal proposal and asked for 
my hand. My parents said they wanted one lakh before they gave 
him permission to marry me.’ Then my husband sold his land and 
was willing to give them the one lakh they had asked for. But they 
still said no. This time they said that he is Punjabi and we are Sindhis 
and we are of a different biradrs [community].’° So I ran away with 
him and we got married anyway. My parents found us eventually 
and charged us with zinø and both of us are in jail. Now they say 
give us the one lakh we asked for:and then we will withdraw the 
charges. But the money has been spent on hiding from my parents 
and on lawyers. Now we have no more money. I am afraid that when 
we are released—that is, my son, my husband, and I—my parents 
will find us and kill us. 


Naheed has been charged with gina. Her account provides an example 
of how the local is connected to the global. She is defined as deviant 
because of her uncontrolled sexuality and her attempts to resist the power 
of the law and the control of her family. Why did she end up in a Pakistani 
jail? I have shown that it is not only because of religion. Instead, her 
poverty and illiteracy leave her more vulnerable to new forms of tradition 
in circulation under the guise of religion. She is impoverished and illiterate 
not only because the state is spending less and less money on education 
and job creation but also because her femaleness is commodified within 
a society structured by neocolonial injustices. That is, Pakistan continues 
to suffer the effects of past and current forms of colonial and neocolonial 
exploitation, a process through which more and more women suffer the 


? One lakk is 100,000 rupees (approximately C$2,100) 
10 Sind and Punjab are two different provinces in Pakistan. Naheed’s parents are conflating 
provincial regional groups with ethnicity, as 1s often done in Pakistan 
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effects of poverty, violence, and increased vulnerability to state and familial 
control over their sexuality. i 

I have recommended that we understand my analysis through a process 
that also examines narration and its reading. Earlier in this article I iden- 
tified at least three native informants who help narrate the Zina Ordinance 
and its effects: the woman who is charged with and confined for sina, 
the Pakistani activists who challenge the system and help secure her release, 
and myself, a Canadian academic originally from Pakistan, who is pro- 
ducing an account largely for a western audience. I want to identify an- 
other person in this narrative as it travels across national and class borders. 
She is the reader who brings to her interpretation of my account her own 
history of compliance and resistance to the dominant perspectives that 
permeate our society about women, the third world, and Islam. 

Joan Scott (1992) and Joanne Passaro (1997) have cautioned against 
a sole reliance on narratives of experience, Scott because there are many 
structural relations outside the experience of the narrator, and Passaro 
because the women might be blamed for their choices and consequently 
their circumstances. Many of the women with whom I spoke had chosen 
to rebel against the wishes of more powerful members of their families. 
They blamed only their families and corrupt government officials for their 
plight. They had little knowledge, however, of the forces that brought 
General Zia to power or those that encouraged his role in the cold war 
conflict in Afghanistan, a role that allowed him to trample on human 
rights in Pakistan with little international censure. They were unaware of 
the role that globalization, militarism, or the war on terrorism had on 
their imprisonment. 

I am not accusing the women charged with zina of false consciousness. 
J am merely cautioning against using their accounts alone as testimonies 
of oppression. If we take their accounts at face value, local patriarchies 
are identified as the cause of their situation. However, a change in local 
patriarchs, from Zia to Musharraf, despite the latter’s stated good inten- 
tions, has not led to a repeal of the Zina Ordinance. Looking beyond the 
nation allows us to connect their stories to a broader trend toward con- 
tinued militarization of third-world countries, including Pakistan. Such 
transnational feminism provides a more complex understanding of these 
women’s plight. 

I believe that by having different conversations about native informing 
we can challenge the politics of benevolence emerging from Euro-Amer- 
ican societies. Indeed these reconfigured conversations about native in- 
forming allow us to understand the links between the local and the global 
at two levels: the conditions that exist at the local level in Pakistan and 
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the global context that sustains those conditions. Furthermore, this ex- 
amination of my own location as native informant helps constitute the 
parameters of my investigation of sine. The forces of globalization help 
sustain the z##@ laws in Pakistan. These same forces also influence the 
movement of diverse peoples into diasporic exile in the first world. Re- 
configured native informing identifies common fronts for these seemingly 
diverse struggles. Such linking disrupts binary thinking about the op- 
pressed third-world woman and the liberated first-world woman and al- 
lows for an understanding of how oppressions operate globally.” 


Women’s Studies and Global Studies Programs 
Wilfrid Laurier University 
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Mike Kesby 


Retheorizing Empowerment-through-Participation as a 
Performance In Space: Beyond Tyranny 
to Transformation 


hile partidpatory approaches cmanate from a range of political per- 

spectives and traditions and are not inherently feminist, they can 

offer one means to a practical feminist politics. Participatory ap- 
proaches aspire to reduce and circumvent the power relations normally 
involved in research and development and to take the notion of giving the 
marginalized a voice to new levels by facilitating their involvement in the 
design, implementation, and outcomes of programs. A substantial literature 
suggests that by redistributing power and establishing more reciprocal re- 
lationships between “insiders” and “outsiders,” participatory approaches 
build ordinary people’s capacity to analyze and transform their lives and 
thus provide one practical means to facilitate empowerment (sec, ¢.g., 
Chambers 1994, 1997). Amid the plethora of largely positive accounts, 
Participation: The New Tyranny? (Cooke and Kothari 2001b) stands out 
as a critical challenge to established interpretations. Contributors argue 
forcefully that the term participation is being mobilized to serve a wide 
variety of political agendas, many of which are not very radical; that par- 
ticipatory approaches can impose, not overcome, power relations when 
“delivered” as a technocratic cargo; that practitioners have erroncously 
imagined local communities as discrete and socially homogeneous; that 
“local knowledge” has been romanticized, intracommunity divisions un- 
deremphasized, and the positive contribution of external agents under- 
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played; that local-scale action has been prioritized while links to wider pro- 
cesses and institutions have been neglected; and finally that participation is 
no panacea and has its own practical and theoretical tensions.’ These are 
important criticisms, but they extend concerns already mooted by more 
proparticipation authors.” The original contribution of Participation: The 
New Tyranny? lies with those authors who develop a poststructuralist cri- 
tique of participation and propose that its ills do not result from the shallow 
use /abuse of techniques by those uncommitted to the philosophy of par- 
ticipation but reflect the fact that even “deep” participation constitutes a 
form of power that bas dominating effects (Cooke and Kothari 2001a).’ 
The extension of poststructuralist critique to this area was certainly 
overdue, yet The New Tyranny? frustrates me because its negative, op- 
positional tone implies that poststructuralism and participation are in- 
herently antagonistic. I think that a more positive and reciprocal inter- 
action is possible. Thus, while I accept and develop the claims made by 
Bill Cooke, Uma Kothari, and their colleagues, I also want to interrogate 
the philosophical and practical limitations of their deconstruction and 
argue that an exploration of participatory praxis can actually inform post- 
structuralist theorization. I agree that participation is a form of power but 
disagree that it can therefore only be resisted. I agree that power cannot 
be escaped but dispute the unproblematic privileging of resistance. Be- 
cause I take seriously the claim that power cannot be avoided, I suggest 
that it must be worked with. I propose that resisting agents must draw 
on technologies such as participation in order to outmaneuver more dom- 
ineering forms of power. This formulation allows empowerment-through- 
participation to be revalorized and retheorized along poststructuralist 
lines. Finally, I argue that participatory discourses and practices whose 
effects are empowerment must be seen as spatially embedded. Such a 
perspective presents important new questions for a renewed and more 


theoretically aware participatory praxis. Rising to the challenge set by the 


1 Michel Foucault’s notion of the “polyvalence” ([1976] 1978, 101) of discourses can 
help explain the many manifestations of the concept of partiapation Adapting a term that 
in chemistry expresses an element’s ability to differentially combine with other elements, 
Foucault neatly descnbes how the same discourse can be deployed in ways that achieve quite 
different effects. 

2 See Mosse 1994; Baylics and Bujra 1995, Cornwall 1998; Guijt and Shah 1998. 

3 For the poststructuralist critique of parnapation, see Maguire 1987; Lather 1991; 
Cornwall and Jewkes 1995; Hagey 1997. 
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conference at which this article was originally presented, I attempt a re- 
theorization that takes “participation beyond tyranny to transformation.” 

The discussion that follows is necessarily theoretical but is nevertheless 
grounded in my ongoing research in rural Zimbabwe, which investigates 
the impacts of the participatory HIV education and empowerment pro- 
gram called Stepping Stones. Originally developed by ActionAid in 1995 
for use in Uganda, the Stepping Stones program is now used by many 
organizations across several continents.’ Using a manual and illustrative 
video, Stepping Stones guides facilitators and participants through cigh- 
teen three-hour exercises that address key issues around HIV over a twelve- 
week period. Discussions on sexual health are linked to others about 
alcohol abuse, money, household decision making, and adolescence. Later 
sessions develop assertiveness and explore ways in which people can change 
their behavior and prepare for the future, even in the face of death. Age/ 
sex peer-group mectings are interspersed with mixed sessions, helping 
individuals, peer groups, and communities to explore their different social, 
sexual, and psychological needs and analyze the communication blocks 
they face. While a rather directive approach to participation, the program 
nevertheless enables participants to reflect on their own experiences using 
techniques such as role play and diagrammatic visualization.® Crucially, 
the program provides people, particularly women, with an arena within 
which to “rehearse for reality” the alternative social interactions they have 
explored (Welbourn 1998; see also n. 5). While Stepping Stones inevitably 
has its problems and limitations, I have recorded many positive and trans- 
formative impacts resulting from the program, including a reduction in 
men’s abuse of alcohol and partners and their increased willingness to 
write wills protecting their spouses’ interests as well as a general increased 
readiness to care for those with AIDS and an improved ability among 
women to negotiate domestic arrangements and discuss sexual health 
(Kesby et al. 2002; see also Welbourn 1998). These changes mark sig- 
nificant improvements in the lives of people facing the horror of HIV/ 
AIDS. They make me want to remain positive about Stepping Stones, and 
they make me want to find ways to make poststructuralist theory work 


* The quoted phrase is the ttle of a conference held at the Univernty of Manchester, 
February 27-28, 2003. 

E See the home page of Stepping Stones at http://www.actionaid org/stratshope/tp html 
(last accessed January 27, 2005). 

* Program author Alice Welbourn defends this directive approach by suggesting that 
“facipulanon,” facilitation plus manipulaton, 1s often necessary if men are to discuss gender 
issucs and HIV risk (personal communication, June 2003). 
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with, not against, participation. Readers will decide for themselves whether 
the arguments I develop from this case study have relevance to the par- 
ticipatory contexts they. know best. 


Participation, power, and tyranny 
In many areas of development studies, power is still understood in sovereign 
terms: as a commodity concentrated in the hands of a few, emanating from 
the top down and from the center outward, and as exercised instrumentally 
to dominate marginal groups and recreate ideologies that maintain relations 
of dominance (see, e.g., Maguire 1987). This model underlies discussions 
on everything from experts’ imposition of development agendas to men’s 
refusal to use condoms. A poststructuralist account of power recognizes 
these effects of power but has a very different view of their production. For 
Michel Foucault ([1975] 1977, 194; [1976] 1978, 92-102), power is not 
concentrated; nor is it a commodity to be held, seized, divided, or distrib- 
uted by individuals. It is a much more decentered and ubiquitous force 
acting everywhere because it comes from everywhere. Power is not inherent 
within powerful subjects but is dispersed throughout the complex networks 
of discourse, practices, and relationships that position subjects as powerful 
and that justify and facilitate their authority in relation to others (Clegg 
1989, 207). Neither is power inherently negative, limiting, or repressive; 
rather it is inherently productive of actions, effects, and subjects, even when 
most oppressive. Thus power governs not simply by refusal but also by 
permission: by teling people what they must be, by enabling and condi- 
tioning the possibilities for their action, and by constituting regimes of truth 
by which they may understand and live their lives. Par from being absent 
except when exercised, this kind of power is constantly at work within the 
discourses and practices that structure daily life. Moreover, the effects of 
power are not intrinsically stable; they appear to be so only if the knowledges 
and practices constituting prevailing inequalities continue to be reproduced. 
But it is not just elites who undertake this work; simply acting out socially 
defined roles and identities implicates dominated subjects in the transmission 
and reproduction of the very discourses and practices that constitute them 
as inferior. Indeed, power is most effective and most insidious where it is 
normalized, where self-expectation, self-regulation, and self-discipline gen- 
erate compliant subjects who actively reproduce hegemonic assemblages of 
power without being “forced” to do so. 

This model of power was conceived to explain modern Western Europe, 
but it has much to contribute to feminist projects in the developing world. 
In my own work on Zimbabwe, I have used it to show that men’s power 
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to dominate sociosexual relations is an effect of the discourses and practices 
that simultaneously constitute gender and domestic space, not a capacity 
inherent in men themselves (Kesby 1996, 1999). Even violence, a seem- 
ingly “sovereign” expression of power, is enabled by social conventions 
that condone disciplining and sexual domination of women (Kesby 2000b; 
see also Ramazanoğlu and Holland 1993; Wood, Maforah, and Jewkes 
1998). Foucault’s useful model has a sting in its tail, however, for if power 
is everywhere, if it permeates and constitutes all social relations, then even 
democratic, emancipating discourses and practices must be entangled with 
power and contain forces of domination (see Foucault [1975] 1977; Sharp 
et al. 2000). It is with this barb that The New Tyranny? attacks partici- 
pation. The comfortable assumption that participation is somehow dis- 
tanced from power is disrupted by four penetrating criticisms. 

First, although once marginal, participation is now so prevalent and 
legitimized that it constitutes a new dominating orthodoxy that excludes 
other possibilities for investigation and intervention (Cleaver 2001; Hen- 
kel and Stirrat 2001; see also Long and Villarreal 1996). This is what 
Cooke and Kothari term the “tyranny of techniques” (2001a, 8). Second, 
enthusiasm for participation can obscure rather than reveal local knowl- 
edges (Mohan 2001). This may result from “the tyranny of the group,” 
where consultants prioritize community consensus over differentiation and 
consolidate dominant norms as “legitimated” participatory knowledge 
(Cooke and Kothari 2001a) but also from the assumption that partici- 
pation’s technologies are neutral tools (Cleaver 2001). In fact, the dia- 
grams, sensitively managed discussions, and famously “relaxed” approach 
are already laden with the perspectives, values, and priorities of Western 
experts, and these shape the knowledge they produce (Kothari 2001; 
Mohan 2001). Moreover, the supposedly benign facilitators of partici- 
pation are in fact rather domineering figures who determine both what 
can be known and how it can be known (Hailey 2001). This is what 
Cooke and Kothari term the “tyranny of decision-making and control” 
(2001a, 7). Thus one of my own attempts at participatory research, which 
encouraged Zimbabwean women to diagrammatically represent their sex- 
ual behavior (Kesby 2000b), could be read as condensing everyday com- 
plexities into linear and formalized representations (see Kothari 2001) and 
as generating visual, discursive, and public ways of knowing things that 
were once performed, nondiscursive, and privately experienced. It might 
also be interpreted as imposing an external sexual health priority on people 
who face many more immediate problems (Wallman 1998). The use of 
more indigenous forms of representation (e.g., dance, song, storytelling 
[Mohan 2001]) would not avoid these problems because they would still 
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constitute a frame through which participants’ knowledge becomes (Henkel 
and Stirrat 2001). Therefore, rather than revealing subjugated knowledges 
and accessing silenced voices, participatory technologies and social relations 
actually create new forms of knowledge and ways of knowing. Participatory 
approaches are inseparable from the exercise of power (Kothari 2001) and 
do not escape the poststructuralist critique of representation leveled at other 
forms of research (see Clifford and Marcus 1986; Mohan 2001). 

A third element of the critique reveals participation to be a form of 
what Foucault calls governmentality or biopower, the ways in which sub- 
jectivity is constituted within a constellation of powers and in which people 
continuously and permanently survey and govern themselves as an effect 
of those powers (Foucault [1979] 1991, [1981] 1988).” Thus the dis- 
courses and practices of participation powerfully govern the possibilities 
of behavior, reflection, representation, and action within a given arena of 
research or intervention. They produce new subject positions, principally 
that of “participant” (see Henkel and Stirrat 2001). Within the bounds 
of a project, participants must learn to constitute themselves as equal to 
their peers, as part of a collective, and as self-policing agents engaged in 
a rolling process of critical self-analysis. This is particularly obvious in HIV 
work because it encourages people to inspect their most intimate actions 
and explicitly seeks to govern behavior (Kesby et al. 2003). By partici- 
pating, people establish that they require intervention and become im- 
plicated in normalizing the discourses and practices of participation. Mean- 
while, participation’s claim to inclusivity acts to exclude and delegitimize 
those who decline to participate (Cleaver 2001; Kothari 2001). Finally, 
through participation (particularly that sponsored by the World Bank) 
people are drawn into becoming the compliant subjects of the broader 
project of modernization, making empowerment through participation 
tantamount to what Foucault calls subjugation (Henkel and Stirrat 2001). 

Using the term performance pejoratively, Kothari (2001) summarizes the 
existing poststructuralist critique: The arenas of a given project are a stage 
on which participants are invited to perform simplified dramatizations of 
their complex lives that make sense to an external audience. This context 
is a “front stage,” a place in which performances are enacted in order to 
make an impression in public life. These project arenas cannot allow per- 
formers to be sincere because they are devoid of the “backstage” places 
where unorehearsed, private performances not intended for public con- 
sumption take place in rehearsal for the production of front-stage perfor- 


7 Sec Clayton 20002, 2000b. Daniel Clayton offers excellent definitions of goveramentality 
and bropewer, which concisely draw together a diverse number of onginal Foucault sources. 
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mances. Participatory performances are contrived by stage-managing facil- 
itators, who script events to meet project objectives using genres and props 
alien to the performers. Those who avoid this stage or lack the skills to act 
on it are excluded from the spaces in which new front-stage performances 
are being produced and legitimized (Cleaver 2001; Kothari 2001). 


The limits of the existing poststructuralist critique of partidpation 
Although contributors to The New Tyranny? provide an enormously val- 
uable critique, neither they nor their editors provide many solutions to 
the problems raised or offer any viable substitute for the energy, optimism, 
and practical utility of participation. Heiko Henkel and Roderick Stirrat 
(2001, 183) call only for further deconstruction that focuses less on people 
“out there” and more on a self-reflexive critique of the “discourses, in- 
stitutions and practices [of development].” Kothari (2001, 152) can sug- 
gest only that performers seek something like empowerment through acts 
of resistance to participation (e.g., deluding their external audiences [see 
also Foucault (1976) 1978, 95]). Harry Taylor (2001, 136) hopes that 
manipulative and inauthentic participation will be replaced by a “genuinely 
radical. . . challenge from below” resulting from a “spontaneous coming 
together of . . . individuals and groups who see their common subor- 
dination to . . . capitalism.” This relative dearth of suggestions simply 
leaves readers depressed by the revelation that participation is a form of 
power. 

I want to remain optimistic, however, about both participation and 
poststructuralism. I feel that my own discipline, human geography, is 
already replete with self-reflexivity, and participatory approaches seem to 
offer one useful way to respond to poststructuralist critiques about ethics 
and representation (Kesby 2000a, 2000b). Moreover, my research on 
Stepping Stones (Kesby et al. 2002) makes me hopeful that participation 
can bring about positive transformation in ordinary people’s lives by open- 
ing material spaces in which ordinary people themselves can identify the 
nature and limits of local knowledge, renegotiate sociosexual behavior, 
and improve communication around HIV (Kesby 2003). 

For me, The New Tyranny? lacks proportion in its discussion of power. 
Certainly Foucault ([1983] 1984, 343) was right to suggest that “every- 
thing is dangerous” and that even emancipatory discourses are systems of 
power with the capacity to dominate, but it is important to recognize 
that some things are more dangerous than others. Foucault’s own death 
from an AIDS-related illness illustrates this: while contemporary “safe sex” 
is undoubtedly a power that we might expect to be resisted (Kesby et al. 
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2003), Foucaults own experiences in the gay bathhouses of late 1970s 
San Francisco (see Millar 2000) would have been a lot less dangerous had 
this form of biopower governed behavior at that time. By contertualizing 
my discussion within the maelstrom of sub-Saharan Africa’s HIV pan- 
demic, I am trying to restore a sense of proportion to the poststructuralist 
critique (see Ramazanoğlu and Holland 1993 on feminism and Foucault). 
In this context, participation cannot be viewed as the most oppressive 
form of governance shaping people’s lives. In this situation it seems more 
important to help people resist the transmission of HIV than to urge them 
to resist the power effects of participatory HIV projects. To those facing 
poverty, gender inequality, and HIV, calls for resistance to aff forms of 
power are unnecessarily immobilizing (see Robinson 2000) and must seem 
to emanate from a rather privileged positionality. 

By evoking but not theorizing resistance, the editors and contributors 
of The New Tyranny? reintroduce the very binary logic for which they 
pillory participation (see Kothari 2001; Mohan 2001), this time in the 
form power = bad/resistance = good. In fact, resistance is not power’s 
polar opposite but is itself entangled with domination (Sharp et al. 2000); 
even “tyrannical” particjpation began as resistance to earlier development 
orthodoxies. Indeed, the reification of resistance is itself “dangerous,” 
since not all forms of rebellion can be celebrated: resistance to a partic- 
ipatory project might be motivated by a desire to maintain the margin- 
alization of women and youth in a community. The book’s failure to 
theorize the second part of its own binary means it also remains largely 
silent about the catalysts and frameworks that will make resistance prac- 
ticable. Only Taylor’s (2001) vision is clear, but it rests on a set of as- 
sumptions about the catalyzing role that Marxist power/knowledge will 
play in framing a rhore “authentic” consciousness. The book’s more post- 
structuralist editors are unable to concur with Taylor’s modernist analysis, 
but neither do they deconstruct it, and so they remain caught between 
two impossible positions: yearning for a form of knowledge and action 
beyond power yet fearful that the pervasive and “unauthored” nature of 
power makes “authentic/spontaneous” resistance impossible (see Sharp 
et al. 2000). Thus Frances Cleaver (2001) might well suggest that ad- 
vocates of participation need a better understanding of individual action, 
but her fellow contributors would also benefit from a closer inspection of 
the connections between structure and agency as they relate to the nature 
and sources of resistance. 
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Unstable frameworks of power and processes of resistance 

and change 

If we are to say something more practical than that power is everywhere 
and must be resisted everywhere, we must read Foucault more closely. 
While he stressed power’s pervasiveness, he also emphasized its instability: 
assemblages of discourse and practice require constant reproduction and 
reperformance in order to achieve the appearance of permanence. Yet they 
continually undergo mutation and, occasionally, transformation. The key 
question is, how? 

Lise Nelson (1999, 338-41) argues that Judith Butler’s (1990, 1993) 
interpretation of Foucault’s ideas is rather too structural and can explain 
change only via two kinds of “accidental” systemic “slippage” (see also 
Robinson 2000). First, because categories like gender are social constructs, 
not innate identities, subjects can fail to flawlessly reperform the discourses 
and practices that constitute them: for example, Zimbabwean women who 
become de facto heads of migrant men’s households insufficiently reenact 
dependent forms of subjectivity, thereby introducing unsettling contra- 
dictions into understandings of femininity. Second, a surplus of meaning 
can open up within a discursive pairing, subverting the dominant inter- 
pretation of that dualism, as, for example, when homosexuality exceeds 
its meaning as heterosexuality’s deviant other and begins to disturb the 
supposed normality of heterosexuality. 

While systemic slippages undoubtedly occur, the elimination of human 
agency in Butler’s reading underplays Foucault’s later emphasis on agents’ 
ability to fashion themselves (Sharp et al. 2000) and also fails to rework 
Anthony Giddens’s ([1984] 1986) insights into structure and agency, a 
relationship central to geographers’ interest in spatially embedded, inten- 
tional human practices and historical /geographical change (Nelson 1999). 
My own empirical investigations have often recorded the conscious stra- 
tegizing of individuals day to day and across the life course—women 
attempting to provoke change in domestic relations through appeals to 
sexual health discourses learned in participatory projects and men at- 
tempting to suture threatening breaches in meaning by tactically re- 
evoking tradition (Kesby 2000b). The central role of agency is also 
evident in the “systemic landslides” of history: Zimbabwean women have 
actively exploited the opening of missions, mines, and towns as a means 
to exit the rural arenas in which prevailing femininities are most readily 
replicated, while men have appealed to the state to return “runaway 
girls” to the reserves, reempower traditional authorities, and clear urban 
streets of “prostitutes” (Kesby 1996, 1999). Clearly, at moments of crisis 
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in gender relations, subjects act with conscious purposeful agency either 
to stabilize inherently volatile networks of power or to force open spaces 
for resistance and change within and between presently available dis- 
courses and practices. 

Thus I think a Foucauldian understanding of power can and must 
encompass a central role for conscious, reflexive agency. It might even be 
possible to accommodate the lexicon of structuration if we say that the 
tactics and strategies (or agency) of individuals generate emergent con- 
stellations (or structures) of power that form an envelope of possibility in 
which the double conditioning (or structuration) of these subjects (or 
agents), who both bare and reproduce power, takes place. Such a synthesis 
only works, however, if Giddens’s ([1984] 1986) tendency to privilege 
agency in his “duality” is resisted. While unstable and requiring repro- 
duction, power also has a durability in time and space over and above its 
immediate instantiation by reflective agents (Clegg 1989). Moreover, 
agency and self-reflexivity are not the attributes of individual actors but 
must be understood as constituted and achieved through available dis- 
cursive and practical means (see Clegg 1989, 138-48). Thus, while con- 
scious and reflexive, agency is also partial, positioned, and informed by a 
situated consciousness of one’s location and interests within an evolving 
constellation of powers (Kesby 1999; Nelson 1999). This being said, 
human beings do have a capacity for invention (see Thrift 2000), can 
draw inspiration from a wide variety of sources simultaneously (e.g., ,var- 
ious discourses and practices, historical precedents, memories, role models, 
embodied capacities, spatial arrangements, etc.), and often do so selec- 
tively, incompletely, and with many contradictions. This is bound to gen- 
erate dynamism and hybridity, even though agents are drawing on available 
structural resources. Thus, while agency is framed by power, power, re- 
sistance, and transformation can all be produced by situationally conscious 
human action, not simply by systemic logic or its accidental slippage. 

In development studies, the “actor-oriented” school discusses these 
themes within its project to investigate interface situations (the locales in 
which exogenous development interventions intersect with the lifeworlds 
of endogenous people [Long 1989, 1992b; Long and Villarreal 1996; 
see also Clegg 1989]). Actor-oriented scholars suggest that agents con- 
stantly struggle to manipulate available networks of power in order to 
achieve their situated interests. All agents attempt this, but some (e.g., 
intervening NGOs) are better positioned than others (e.g., ordinary village 
folk) to maximize their “strategic agency” and (literally) recruit others 
into facilitating their projects (Long and Villarreal 1989; Long 1992a, 
1992b). However, this process of enrollment is never simple or complete 
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because (in the absence of violence) power relies on compliance (Clegg 
1989; Long 1992b), and compliance can be disrupted by the reflexivity 
of enrollees who, drawing on other available frameworks of power, can 
exercise discretion, innovation, or resistance. Hence agents are frequently 
able to create room to maneuver between endogenous forms of power 
and knowledge and those, like participation, introduced by intervening 
agencies, thereby transforming the latter in the pursuit of their own pro- 
jects (Long and Villarreal 1996). However, the actor-oriented account 
has a Giddensian overemphasis on agency and the active instantiation of 
enrollment into specific projects. Broader frameworks structuring agency 
ensure that self-disciplining actors often enroll themselyes into the projects 
of others. 

While actor-oriented analysts better understand resistance, they share 
The New Tyranny?s hostility to participation. The “dilemma. . . of em- 
powerment,” they suggest, is to impose priorities and agendas while claim- 
ing to enhance communities’ capacity to determine their own (Long and 
Villarreal 1996, 160; see also Clegg 1989, 95). Notwithstanding this 
tension, the dilemma of actor orientation is that its determination to 
distinguish itself from action-oriented approaches and its refusal to deploy 
participatory technologies leave it precious few means to actually “offer 
a useful framework for [ordinary] people to analyze their own life circum- 
stances and to assess possible strategies for action” (Long 1992a, 272; 
emphasis added; see also Long 1992b; Long and Villarreal 1996). While 
it may be grounded in everyday life experiences, “place actors at centre 
stage” (Long 1992c, 5), and seek to avoid the “dichotomization of. . . 
theory and practice” (Long 1992a, 276), the actor-oriented approach 
resists becoming “actor-centred” (Long 1992a, 277; see also Long and 
Villarreal 1996). It therefore remains a rather conventional mode of expert 
analysis useful to researchers and perhaps practitioners but not the ordinary 
folk supposedly at the heart of its endeavors. Most frustratingly, while 
insisting that unless the concept of empowerment develops a more so- 
phisticated understanding of power and agency “it will become... . rel- 
egated to the dusty shelves of the archives of development policy” (Long 
1992a, 276), proponents of the actor-oriented school decline to provide 
such a theorization. 

Interestingly, the actor-oriented school uses Stewart Clegg’s (1989) 
work to argue that participation is a form of power that should be resisted 
but neglects to add that his work could also be used to argue that par- 
ticipation can enable resistance. Clegg proposes that people frequently 
comply with their subordination because they “lack the organisational 
resources to outmManocuvre existing networks . . . of power” (1989, 19; 
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see also 223). They may lack the knowledge resources to construct a 
credible alternative, be isolated from similarly positioned mdividuals, or 
believe that the high costs of resistance outweigh the slim chances of 
success. In light of this, Clegg (1989, 207) postulates two basic types of 
resistance: that which resists the exercise of power but leaves frameworks 
unchallenged and, more rarely, that which “outflanks” existing frameworks 
because it is capable of consolidating itself into a new form of power. 

These ideas are hugely significant to the debate about whether partic- 
ipatory power can only ever be resisted by participants and radicals, never 
complied with or deployed. On Clegg’s account, hopes for spontaneous 
resistance untainted by power yet capable of transformation are unrealistic. 
Location at the margin might provide radical perspectives (see hooks 
1990; Rose 1993, 155-59), but these perspectives will not constitute an 
agency capable of outflanking dominant frameworks unless mobilized 
through alternative forms of power such as feminism or participation (see 
Desbiens 1999). Thus, power and resistance are entangled: “Resistance 
involves power, it requires it, releases it and generates effects of power 

. and it is only because there is power in resistance that we can be 
. . . Optimistic . . . thar resistance will happen” (Sharp et al. 2000, 31). 
Interestingly, while Joanne Sharp and her colleagues emphasize the cre- 
ativity of human agency in their text, they relegate to a foomote the idea 
that to achieve “self-conscious intentionality [people] cannot avoid draw- 
ing upon a wider terrain of ‘helpful discourses’” (35). Yet this point is 
absolutely central, at least to the debate about whether participation is a 
form of power that can facilitate resistance. If there is no escape from 
power, then surely we have no choice but to draw on less dominating 
frameworks in order to destabilize and transform more dominating forms 
of power. Thus participation’s proven failure to escape from power and 
its association with governance do not inherently prevent it from being 
one of many helpful discourses on which to draw in the pursuit of a radical, 
transformative political praxis. Indeed, on Clegg’s (1989) account, it is 
precisely because of its capacity to govern, to organize, and to reconstitute 
the strategic agency of both interveners and endogenous people (poten- 
tially with a degree of reciprocity and mutuality) that participation in its 
most radical, flexible, and self-reflexive manifestations can hope to facilitate 
„resistance to something as tyrannical as HIV/AIDS. 

From this perspective, Kothari’s (2001) suggestion that the front-stage 
performances of participation are contrived in comparison to the authen- 
tic, unrehearsed behavior of the back stage seems too Goffmanesque 
(Goffman 1959) and too dramaturgical (see Gregson and Rose 2000; 
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Thrift and Dewsbury 2000).* AH social identity is a contrived performance 
achieved via compliance with dominant frameworks of power. (The private 
performance of very publicly sanctioned gendered and sexual identities in 
the backstage spaces of the bedroom provides a good example.) Regardless 
of the “stage,” agents are always actors whose conduct is guided by scripts 
that structure the field of their possible action (see Foucault [1983] 1984; 
Clegg 1989, 17). Performance is a citational practice and always saturated 
with power (Gregson and Rose 2000). Even when “improvising” (see 
Thrift and Dewsbury 2000), agents draw inspiration from the many help- 
ful repertoires available. Thus the crucial difference between a perfor- 
mance in a participatory arena and one on either the front or back stage 
of everyday life might simply be that its contrived nature is more readily 
perceived in that participatory arena. However, this transparency may help 
expose the contrived and performative nature of af social relations, which 
in tum may enable actors to imagine acting differently. Thus participatory 
programs may provide organizational frameworks through which strategic 
agency can be reconstituted in ways that can outflank existing power 
structures. This is precisely what programs like Stepping Stones attempt. 
It is entirely the opposite of what Kothari (2001) imagines: by contriving 
the dramatization of risky situations on the participatory front stage, pro- 
grams like Stepping Stones can offer participants an arena in which to 
rehearse for reality various lifesaving practices (¢.g., saying no to sexual 
advances, negotiating condom use, using assertive language) that they can 
try to reperform on the everyday back stage. 

I believe this discussion of participation reveals that the current ob- 
session with deconstruction and resistance obscures the central role that 
reconstruction and empowerment play in explaining how change actually 
occurs in practice and how transformation might realistically be facilitated. 
The philosophy of perpetual deconstruction is ignorant of its own priv- 
ileged situatedness. People at the margin know that vacuums in meaning 
are easily filled by resurgent domineering powers. If ordinary people are 
to deconstruct existing structures and then hold them at bay (let alone 
stay sane [see Robinson 2000)), they require new powers to provide some 
guidance for alternative living. My empirical studies tend to confirm this: 
Zimbabwean women have affected changes in gender relations only by 
drawing on an ensemble of available resources such as Christianity, free 


* Erving Goffman’s (1959) dramaturgical account assumes that behind the scenes of 
conted front-stage public performances lie more truthful and authentic identities. These, 
he suggests, can be observed on the private beck stage, where individuals are not playing to 
an audience. 
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market economics, nationalism, socialism, (some) customary law, and fem- 
inism (as well as hybrid combinations of these) (Kesby 1999). Thus, while 
participation must be conceived as a form of power and its tyrannical ten- 
dencies resisted, because it provides an alternative guide for living it can 
also be conceived as a valuable resource on which women and men can 
draw in order to challenge the status quo. Participation could potentially 
constitute a poststructurally aware form of power/knowledge capable of 
empowering agents to bring about transformations in their own lives, some- 
thing Caroline Ramazano#lu and Janet Holland (1993, 250-53), Gillian 
Rose (1993, 158), and Caroline Desbiens (1999, 181) have said of femi- 
nism. To sustain this assertion, however, requires that we take up Norman 
Long’s (1992a) challenge and retheorize the notion of empowerment. 


Reconceptualizing empowerment 

Empowerment finds no place within human geography’s dönemi 
lexicon. Volumes on power (Sharp et al. 2000) and dictionaries of terms 
(Johnston et al. 2000) simply avoid it, while even feminist glossaries con- 
vey a sense of embarrassment about empowerment’s link to a passé notion 
of identity politics (see McDowell and Sharp 1999). Nevertheless, a post- 
structuralist retheorization of empowerment is both possible and overdue. 
Empowerment could acknowledge the entanglements of power more ex- 
plicitly than the terms resistance or resisting power, which even in the hands 
of Sharp et al. (2000) can put distance between power and resistance. It 
might also emphasize the positive, creative capacities of power more ef- 
fectively than the negative notion of resistance to. Crucially, poststructur- 
alist theory might travel farther if it encouraged people to reconceptualize 
rather than abandon their long-standing commitment to the concept of 
empowerment. 

In development studies empowerment is common parlance yet remains 
poorly theorized.’ Discussions tend to focus on five issues: practical obstacles 
to empowerment (Leurs 1996), empowerment’s depoliticization and coop- 
tation by technocratic mainstream development (Guijt and Shah 1998; 
Cleaver 2001), whether empowerment through participation: simply trans- 
fers costs and responsibilities but not decision-making power to participants 
(Long and van der Ploeg 1989; Mohan and Stokke 2000), whether groups 
or only individuals can gain empowerment (Wallerstein 1992; Stein 1997), 
and whether limited-life-span participatory projects actually disempower 


? See Wallerstein 1992; Batlwala 1994; Baylies and Buyra 1995, Guijt and Shah 1998; 
Cooke and Kothari 2001a. 
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participants by giving them a sense of their problems but no means to 
tackle them (Nelson and Wright 1995). Definitions are more difficult to 
come by but can be characterized, using Foucauldian terminology, as 
providing a sovereign view of empowerment. Thus, people are imagined 
as “possessing” empowerment and thereby “holding” the capacity to act 
in particular ways (see Rappaport 1987). Through empowerment, people 
previously denied the ability to make strategic (as opposed to everyday) 
choices in their lives gain that ability (Kabeer 1999). While like (sovereign) 
power in some ways, empowerment is imagined as distanced from it in 
others. Rather than being concentrated in the hands of a few, it is redis- 
tributed among the many; rather than being hierarchical, vertical, dom- 
inating, and exploitative, it is reciprocal, lateral, accountable, and facili- 
tating; rather than power over others, it describes power with others.!° In 
addition, becoming empowered is understood as a linear process of en- 
lightenment. Whether inspired by Freirian consciousness raising (Freire 
[1970] 1996, 18; see also Wallerstein 1992; De Koning and Martin 1996; 
Stein 1997) or second-wave feminist (Stanley and Wise 1983) conscious- 
Ness raising, empowerment is said to involve a journey of self-discovery. 
This takes place through some sort of awareness training, politicization 
process, and/or life event that stimulates a recursive movement between 
experience, reflection, and action for change. From this emerges a reali- 
zation that one can free oneself from helping to reproduce the status quo 
and can instead seize control over the material and discursive processes 
that govern daily life. Once “attained,” such enlightenment fills individuals 
with self-efficacy and a sense of connection with those sharing a similar 
positionality. Accordingly, empowerment can never be delivered: outsiders 
can only facilitate insiders’ struggle to “take” or “achieve” it for them- 
selves. However, individual transformation is only the vital first stage: 
empowerment must develop into collective forms of struggle if people 
are to challenge hegemonic formations by changing the laws and insti- 
tutions of society." 

While inspiring, this formulation of empowerment is not compatible 
with the poststructuralist notions of agency, change, and resistance de- 
veloped earlier. I therefore make the following six suggestions to close 
the gap between the two positions. First, explore the similarities, not the 


1° See Maguire 1987; Wallerstein 1992; Batlrwala 1994; Chambers 1994, 1997; Stein 
1997; Allen 1999. 

n See Rappaport 1987; Lather 1991; Fnedmann 1992; Wallerstein 1992, Batirwala 
1994; Chambers 1994; Baylics and Bujra 1995; Edwards 1996, Leurs 1996, Hagey 1997; 
Stein 1997; Crawley 1998. 
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differences, between power and empowerment. Neither is a commodity 
to be held or redistributed. Both are the effects of discourses and practices 
that produce power/empowerment. Second, conceive of empowerment 
as entangled with, not distanced from, power. Participation involves gov- 
ernance of participants’ and facilitators’ behavior. It entails the enrollment 
of participants into the projects of interveners and participants’ subsequent 
enrollment of others into their new empowering projects. Successful, sus- 
tainable empowerment outflanks existing frameworks by constituting, de- 
ploying, and normalizing new powers. Third, recognize that organiza- 
tional frameworks capable of enabling social transformation will occasion 
instances of domination and thus radical (as opposed to reactionary) forms 
of resistance. These must be anticipated and answered positively, but just 
as feminists have addressed race, class, and heterosexual dominance within 
feminism, it can be done without abandoning the whole project. Fourth, 
acknowledge that empowered agency is the achieved effect of powerful 
discourses and practices such as participation or feminism and is therefore 
partial, situated, and subject to future challenge and transformation. The 
radical legitimacy of a retheorized empowerment lies in its self-recognition 
that it is a contestable, imperfect work in progress (see Rose 1993, 160). 
Fifth, be confident that the radical utility of a retheorized empowerment 
lies in its preparedness to deploy forms of governance such as participation 
as the only practical means to outflank forms of power that are more 
oppressive and less self-reflexive. Finally, appreciate that the discourses and 
practices that affect empowerment require repeated performance if they 
are to be stabilized within a new grid of powers. The microscale perfor- 
mances of agents must be “double conditioned” by the establishment of 
grand alignments of discourse and practice on which agents can repeatedly 
and strategically draw. 

Reconceptualizing empowerment along these lines has important im- 
plications for those seeking to facilitate transformation through partici- 
pation in situations like those I have described in southern Africa. How- 
ever, the example of participatory HIV projects raises one further 
dimension that demands urgent attention. 


Spatializing empowerment through partidpation 

Empowerment and participation have primarily been conceived in tem- 
poral terms, even by geographers (e.g., Allen 1999). This results from the 
linear model of “enlightenment” that underlies empowerment (¢.g., Bat- 
liwala 1994) but is compounded by the linearity of the “project life cycle” 
that frames many participatory interventions (see Long and van der Ploeg 
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1989). Typically, debates focus on moments of transformation and em- 
powerment’s indeterminate end results (Baylies and Bujra 1995; Edwards 
1996), the need for longitudinal research (Rappaport 1987), and the 
necessity to engage with participating communities over an extended time 
period (Guijt and Shah 1998). In short, it is said that empowerment 
through participation takes time and will fail if initiatives do not last long 
enough. 

By comparison, the spatial dimensions of participation and empower- 
ment remain underdeveloped. Jane Stein’s elaborate summary diagram 
(1997, 286-87) gives no hint that any of her stages of empowerment are 
embedded in space in any way. While authors often refer to “settings” 
and “contexts” and the need for “ecological” understandings of empow- 
erment (Rappaport 1987; Wallerstein 1992), the embeddedness imagined 
is primarily cultural, social, and historical, not spatial. To be sure, spatial 
terminology frequently appears but usually in rather abstract ways: par- 
ticipation “opens spaces” for empowerment (Stein 1997, 51) and enables 
people to perceive themselves as “occupying decision-making space” 
(Crawley 1998, 26). While the actor-oriented school is full of encounter 
horizons, battlefields of knowledge, and actors creating space for their pro- 
jects, proponents consistently fail to conceive “interface situations” as 
spatial arenas (despite, in one case, their own data suggesting that Mexican 
women’s strategic agency varied considerably depending on whether they 
were in project arenas, their own homes, or the decision-making forums - 
of the community [see Long 1989; Long and Villarreal 1989, 1996). 
Occasionally, authors have hinted at a more concrete spatiality. David 
Mosse (1994) describes participatory interventions as formal public events 
that constitute risky spaces in which established conventions might be 
either challenged or reaffirmed (see also Cornwall and Jewkes 1995). Irene 
Guijt and Meera Kaul Shah (1998), meanwhile, seek forums for dialogue 
between the genders but worry that women’s conflicting domestic com- 
mitments may prevent them from entering these spaces. Finally, Andrea 
Cornwall (1998) argues that gendered behavior may be different in one 
setting than in another. These observations notwithstanding, a coherent 
spatialized account of participation and empowerment cludes existing 
accounts. | 

The tendency to ignore or engage only metaphorically with spatiality 
is not uncommon. While feminist literature revolves around notions like 
public versus private and center versus margin, theorists like Judith Butler 
raise but do not pursue the issue of “what performances where” will fa- 
cilitate the transformation of dominant discourses and practices (1990, 
139, emphasis added; see also Robinson 2000), and there is little room 
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for material space in Butler’s conceptualization of gendered performances 
(Thrift and Dewsbury 2000). Meanwhile, I think that geographer Jenny 
Robinson’s attempt to reveal the “spatial imaginaries” (2000, 285) of 
three other feminist theorists actually confirms that they locate the source 
of change in gender relations within temporal zones (an arcane childhood 
stage, the present, or a distant future) and fails to explain how these 
abstract zones of transformation are connected to real struggles in material 
spaces and places. Thus, while geographers have worked hard to spatialize 
identities, many are themselves guilty of developing rather abstract, met- 
aphorical geographies, especially when it comes to questions of transfor- 
mation (¢.g., Rose’s [1993] notion of “paradoxical space” and Edward 
Soja’s [1996] “third space”). By comparison, Paul Routledge’s (1996, 
1997) empirical investigation of contemporary protest movements illus- 
trates that resistance is embedded in space and place and that transfor- 
mation requires material, not simply conceptual, spaces in which to de- 
velop. Vera Chouinard (1994, 1996) is similarly insightful but stops short 
of suggesting that empowerment requires a space conducive to its per- 
formance (even though the performances of her disabled respondents 
must have been acutely relational to sociomaterial environments). Building 
on these latter studies and drawing again on Foucault’s philosophy, I want 
to suggest that participation and SONS must be conceived as 
embedded in material space. 

While Foucault admitted making few explicit references to space in his 
most famous works ([1976] 1980; see also Soja 1996) and made fewer 
to gender (Ramazanoğlu and Holland 1993), he has much to offer to a 
discussion of space and empowerment. Surprisingly, his posthumously 
published essay “Of Other Spaces” (Foucault and Miskowiec [1967] 
1986) is not the best source; here his account of heterotopias is frus- 
tratingly incoherent (Soja 1996). Moreover, rather than being a manifesto 
about spaces of resistance (see Tamboukou 2000), these musings are a 
prelude to his later works on the embeddedness of power within particular 
sites. Thus, while he suggests that heterotopias are mirrors that reflect 
back on all society’s other sites in ways that “contest,” “invert,” and “reveal 
them as illusory” (Foucault [1976] 1980, 24), his examples of “coun- 
tersites” actually are either primarily implicated in the production of 
power, not resistance (e.g., prisons, religious sites, and puritanical colo- 
nies); function to dissipate, not propagate, resistance (e. g., initiation rites/ 
sites that simultaneously shape the dangerous energies of youth while 
obscuring the centrality of women’s bodies in social reproduction); or 
facilitate, not frustrate, the reproduction of dominant frameworks of 
power (e.g., nineteenth-century brothels that exposed the fraud of Vic- 
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torian morality while simultaneously perpetuating it by containing poten- 
tially disruptive “immorality”).’* Nevertheless, while an uncritical appli- 
cation of the term heterotopias is unhelpful, a logical extension of 
Foucault’s later works suggests that like power, the discourses and practices 
constituting empowerment are likely to be embedded in, and be consti- 
tutive of, particular material sites and spaces. Moreover, if, as with power, 
repeated performance is necessary to stabilize empowerment’s effects, then 
it is important to think about the spaces that enable such performances. 
Thus, despite previous neglect, space seems central to an understanding 
of participatory power and may shed light on such key questions as “Can 
participation facilitate empowerment?” and “What factors encourage or 
discourage empowerment?” 

Returning once again to the example of participatory HIV/AIDS in- 
terventions, we can observe that they constitute temporary time-space 
social arenas within target communities. These open up in a variety of 
everyday settings (beneath a tree, in a community hall, etc.) but constitute 
special “other spaces” governed by discourses and practices quite unlike 
those that order everyday space and agency. Within them, normal frame- 
works of privilege are circumvented by the discourses and practices of 
equity, free speech, and collaboration. Participants condone the position- 
ing of facilitators as powerful agenda setters and arbiters in ways that 
enable interveners to manage discussion of controversial issues, mediate 
disputes, and prevent those occupying dominant subject positions from 
silencing others. Meanwhile, participants can draw on the techniques of 
Participation in order to construct themselves as reflexive agents and con- 
stitute/represent their opinions and experiences to themselves, one an- 
other, and facilitators. Within this field, opportunities open up for people, 
first, to disentangle the complex web of everyday life (e.g., tracing con- 
nections between use of alcohol, commercial /coercive sex, and HIV in- 
fection); second, to deconstruct norms and conventions; third, to reflect 
on the performativity of everyday life; and finally, to rehearse performances 
for alternative realities. In short, the discourses and practices circulating 
within and constituting the “other spaces” of participation are the same 
ones that constitute and facilitate the performance of empowered agency. 
This power may not be indigenous or supply absolute insights, but it does 
provide a resource that is more flexible and less domineering than many 


2 Foucault might not approve of my use of Victorias here, grven that the brothels he 
was referring to were no doubt French. However, the term does convey a meaning about 
morality even if some readers would dispute its unity to describe a universal epoch. 

4 See Rappaport 1987; Wallerstein 1992; Crawley 1998, Cleaver 2001. 
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on which participants already draw; it does generate material sites in which 
knowledges, skills, and performances capable of outflanking existing con- 
stellations of gendered power can come into being. 

So perhaps participatory arenas can provide concrete spaces of resistance 
and tangible paradoxical spaces (i.¢., beyond dominant powers but in the 
here and now, not some distant utopian future/zone [see Desbiens 1999]). 
Perhaps they can provide heterotopic locations of reflection from within 
which to contest, invert, and reveal as illusory the spaces and relations of 
everyday life. Perhaps they can constitute arenas in which the performance 
of empowered agency can become possible. If we are to achieve this 
optimistic topography, however, further careful thought about the spatial 
dimensions of empowerment through participation is required. 

Participatory arenas open up within existing societies /geographies. As 
Norman Long and Jan Douwe van der Ploeg (1989) insist, planned in- 
terventions must not be conceived as isolated in time and space but as 
part of broader social, cultural, historical, (and spatial) processes. These 
press in on and permeate participatory arenas, preventing them from being 
too coherent and self-contained (see Gregson and Rose 2000), never quite 
beyond patriarchy. Thus, although participatory governance is powerful, 
po amount of sensitive facilitation can dissolve all power relations among 
participants or enable their unfettered speech (see Ellsworth 1989). People 
rarely limit their perceptions to “the program” (Long and van der Ploeg 
1989; Wallman 1998), and their willingness to draw on the helpful powers 
of participation will be affected by their imminent return to the power- 
soaked éveryday spaces that surround them. Moreover, the public nature 
of participatory technology links the right to speak with the consequences 
of doing so and, as with other forms of qualitative inquiry, exposes the 
marginalized to the risk of inadvertently revealing their survival strategies 
(see Ellsworth 1989). Embedding participation in this way may help to 
explain observable slippages in its powers: for example, marginalized 
groups’ continued self-muting despite being presented with the organi- 
zational means to recraft their positionalities. Nicky Gregson and Gillian 
Rose’s recent (2000) account of the spatiality of performativity tends to 
neglect this impact of spatial structure, and yet location and geographical 
comparison are key elements of situated consciousness. For example, a 
participant in a project might think, “This is a space in which it seems 
possible to act differently/‘do gender’ differently, but this is not where I 
am most of the time, so is it prudent to act differently here?” Thus, part 
of what makes participatory space paradoxical is that while it is brought 
into being by performances that can facilitate empowerment, relations 
constituted elsewhere may curtail empowered performances within it. 
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A second reason to avoid mapping unproblematic heterotopias of re- 
flection and reconstitution arises from the idea that empowerment is an 
effect of the discourses and practices that constitute and govern the tem- 
porary time-space social arenas of participation. How then are empowered 
* performances to be sustained beyond this field in everyday spaces governed 
and constituted by quite different powers (particularly if, as with HIV 
interventions, they seek to facilitate empowered decision making in the 
most private, power-filled spaces of the home)? In the literature, sustain- 
ability is treated as a technical or ethical problem (see Maguire 1987, 57), 
the remedy for which is for interventions to take more time (c.g., Black- 
burn and Holland 1998, 171). However, if empowerment is not a linear 
process of enlightenment but a repetitive performance in space, then it is 
likely that it is the ephemeral nature of the participatory environment, as 
much as the limited life span of projects, that undermines the sustainability 
of empowerment. Thus, although planned interventions cannot be sep- 
arated from the general social milieu, they very often do constitute discrete 
sociospatial arenas. Many participatory projects are relatively short or one- 
time exercises that aim to provide the catalyst for sustainable action but 
often prove unsustainable once the external team withdraws (see Leurs 
1996; Preston-Whyte and Dalrymple 1996) and the arena of empower- 
ment they sponsored implodes. Some of the fragility that besets new 
knowledge repertoires introduced by interveners (see Long and Villarreal 
1996) can be explained by the difficulties actors experience when at- 
tempting to draw on these knowledges once they are outside carefully 
managed project arenas: so an ex-participant might think, “I know there 
is/was another space in which I acted quite differently, so why is it so 
hard for me to act that way here?” 

The answer to this question is of course that consciousness, agency, 
and performance are sociospatially relational. If university students find it 
hard to maintain their empowerment outside the supportive feminist class- 
room (Lather 1991, 142), how much more difficult will it be for ex- 
participants of HIV programs in rural Zimbabwe, who must reenter arenas 
heavy with gendered meanings that are easily manipulated by those eager 
to reposition them within existing frameworks of power (see also Ra- 
mazanofiu and Holland 1993, 260)? Karla Meursing’s (1997) limited 
success (after intensive one-on-one counseling) in catalyzing sustainable 
behavior change among HIV-positive Zimbabweans returning to their 
own communities indicates the dangers of simply “enlightening” partic- 
ipants without considering how empowered performances are to be trans- 
ported to and reproduced within everyday life spaces. Other geographers 
interested in the spatiality of performance have not addressed this problem. 
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Gregson and Rose (2000) enthuse about alternative social relations of 
consumption developed at car-boot sales but give few substantive examples 
of how they influence mainstream society despite citing many examples 
of how mainstream society affects these alternative relations of consump- 
tion. Rose (1997), meanwhile, records but does not develop the point 
that participants in an Edinburgh women’s HIV/AIDS project felt the 
need to reenter that space every day in order to reperform the positive 
identities developed there and gain the strength needed to live the rest 
of their lives. 

A major challenge for the future is to identify the factors that enable 
the sustained reperformance of empowerment beyond the carefully man- 
aged environments constituted and governed by participatory power. One 
tactic (pursued by the Edinburgh project) is to open permanent project 
spaces in which empowerment can continually be reperformed. However, 
this risks project dependency or impracticality in situations of limited re- 
sources. Another is to establish self-sustaining social groups that, post- 
intervention, will periodically reconstitute arenas governed by the dis- 
courses and practices of participation. Stepping Stones attempts this 
through the propagation of age- and sex-specific peer groups. It also 
attempts to arm participants (particularly women) with the tool of assertive 
language that can be carried back to their homesteads. My ongoing field 
research shows that peer groups are popular during the project life cycle 
because of their independence from the family, church, and customary 
institutions but later prove difficult to sustain if NGOs do not continue 
to provide periodic facilitation and material support. Similarly, assertive 
language soon gets reinterpreted as a form of traditional politeness in the 
absence of “facipulation” (see n. 6 in this article; Kesby et al. 2002; see 
also Cornwall 1998). A fourth possibility is for interventions to mobilize 
preexisting groupings and support local initiatives that have a presence 
independent of an issue-specific intervention and to feed participatory 
discourses and practices into these networks and forums (see Baylies and 
Bujra 1995; De Koning and Martin 1996). Whatever the approach, the 
discourses and practices that enable empowered performances will need 
to become normalized if their effects are to be sustainable, and this will 
involve their becoming embedded in (and therefore transforming) every- 
day spaces (see Lefebvre [1974] 1991; see also Robinson 2000). A virus 
metaphor for participation (Blackburn and Holland 1998, 167) is useful 
(despite Giles Mohan’s [1999] reservations), especially when thinking 
about HIV interventions: if empowerment through participation is to 
become endemic in a host community, its discourses and practices must 
escape from the project laboratory and circulate virulently among the 
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population. Failing this, participatory projects will simply produce tem- 
porary carnivalesque arenas that allow yet contain a “ritual of rebellion” 
against prevailing frameworks (see Preston-Whyte and Dalrymple 1996, 
166)."* Advocates must find ways to prevent participatory projects from 
becoming like Foucault’s brothels—heterotopias from which to reflect on 
the world but not to change it. 

Finally and briefly, I want to link what I have said about space to what 
others have said about scale. When subjects leave a local site of partici- 
pation, their feelings of empowerment are unlikely to survive unless “dou- 
ble conditioned” by collective action at a wider scale.!® The HIV example 
illustrates that participants in a village project are linked via sexual networks 
to other communities across a variety of geographical scales. Moreover, 
their vulnerability results from national and international socioeconomic 
structures, not simply from their own decision making. Thus, if ex-par- 
ticipants are to sustain empowered performances in their everyday lives, 
then social relations constituted at other scales must be conducive to those 
performances. As James Blackburn and Jeremy Holland (1998, 1, 169) 
suggest, participation must be “scaled up” and its discourses and practices 
embedded in the management structures of governmental and nongov- 
ernmental organizations, not just in their community projects. Moreover, 
the “politics scale” (Smith 1993; Mohan and Stokke 2000) could become 
projects for participatory activity itself. Participants could reflect on the 
national and international, not just the local, sources of their vulnerability 
to HIV, and their communities could be linked with national and inter- 
national HIV/AIDS organizations in ways that would allow each to draw 
on the other’s resources and contribute to their decision-making processes. 
Issues of scale and rescaling are likely to be central to the project of 
embedding empowering discourses and practices in everyday arenas. 


Condusions 

Participation is a form of power, and when it really does tyrannize it must 
be resisted. However, a review of participatory power within the context 
of Africa’s HIV pandemic helps expose the limitations of flat, relativist 
versions of poststructuralism. Certainly, participation can only be consid- 
ered more legitimate and less dominating than the available alternatives 


“ Perhaps the Word Bank has already made this calculanon and so promotes “local 
participation” without fearing a threat to its global neoliberal strategy. 

3 Scc Rappaport 1987, 139, Wallerstein 1992, Sten 1997, 67; Crawley 1998, 29, 
Mohan 1999; Mohan and Stokke 2000. 
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if advocates recognize it as a situated, partial form of knowiedge/power. 
Yet, because power cannot be escaped, judgments about degrees of tyranny 
must be made, and power will need to be deployed and succumbed to if 
transformation is to be effected. Ordinary people need alternative forms 
of self-governance (such as participation) on which to draw if they are to 
achieve the strategic agency necessary to deconstruct, resist, and outflank 
the most domineering powers (such as unequal gender relations) consti- 
tuting their lives. In this article I have sought a more reciprocal exchange 
between participation and poststructuralism (and, despite Ramazanoğlu 
and Holland’s [1993] reservations, between Foucault and feminism) in 
order to open up a space for a reconceptualized notion of empowerment 
that can strengthen theory but also inform practice. Those struggling to 
address the social causes of rapid HIV transmission in sub-Saharan Africa 
have much to gain from understanding empowerment as a contextual 
effect of embedded participatory discourses/practices. This perspective 
emphasizes that even where participatory technologies successfully facil- 
itate the performance of empowered agency within the carefully managed 
arenas of project interventions, more needs to be done to enable people 
to sustainably reperform those empowered ways of being within the very 
differently constituted spaces of their everyday lives. 


School of Geagraphy 
University of St. Andrews 
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Lols Preiser 


Negotiating Power and Narrative in Research: Implications 
for Feminist Methodology 


eminist research begins with women’s own perspectives and experi- 

ences. Insofar as women’s perspectives and experiences are subordi- 

nated in scientific inquiries and the larger culture, feminist researchers 
seek to eliminate hierarchies of knowledge construction.? We are sensitive 
to our place in such hierarchies, so we disclose the multiple, historically 
specific positions we hold in relation to both study questions and partic- 
ipants. That is, we attempt to “write ourselves into the analysis” (Gilgun 
and McLeod 1999, 185).? In this article, I maintain that we have not 
written ourselves in nearly enough. 

I conducted qualitative interviews with men who had committed se- 
rious violent crimes, including crimes against women—rape of girls and 
women and assault and murder of female partners. My aim was to un- 
derstand the men’s self-presentations and accounts of violence. Men’s 
vantage on their violence against women is a relatively new feminist topic 
(Anderson and Umberson 2001, 359). Such research tends to probe the 
justifications and excuses (e.g., victim blaming) of men who violate 
women.” Their violence is seen as embedded in broader discursive power 
relations. Yet the influence of the power relations of the research on men’s 
accounts is largely ignored. Studies of accounts of male violators typically 
do not focus attention on the contexts in which men present these ac- 
counts. As a result, the humanity of the men, including their own prob- 


This research was supported by funding from the Office of Research and Advanced Studies 
at the University of Cinanmati. An earlier draft of the article was presented at the 2003 
Soaety for the Study of Socal Problems annual mecting in Chicago. Sincere thanks go to 
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* For example, Ann Oakley (1981), Judith Stacey (1988), Pamela Cotterill (1992), and 
Diane L. Wolf (1996) have engaged with this issue 

2 See also Harding 1987, 1991, Reinharz 1992; and Norum 2000. 

* See Scully and Marolla 1985; Dobash and Dobash 1998, Gilgun and McLeod 1999, 
Anderson and Umberson 2001. 
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lematic position vis-à-vis certain masculinities, is neglected (Jackson 1991; 
Connell 1995). 

Consider Jane F. Gilgun and Laura McLeod’s (1999) sensitive report 
on the accounts they heard during interviews with rapists. They reveal 
their emotional reactions to these accounts and the limits of their empathy. 
They were “horrified” (185); the men’s “way of thinking was for the most 
part outside [their] frames of reference” (175). In conceptualizing their 
informants’ accounts as ways of thinking, Gilgun and McLeod treat them 
as having an existence independent of the interview. In other words, the 
men are reporting on past gendered action. For example, Gilgun and 
McLeod comment that an informant known as Tim used contradictory 
discourses in describing his sexual seduction: of boys. He “trained” his 
victims but also convinced himself that the relations were “mutual” (180). 
Gilgun and McLeod presume that Tim “believed his own constructions” 
(181). But Tim is plainly presenting an analysis of his past thoughts (even 
if they are also his current thoughts) when he relates: “That further re- 
inforced my belief that they wanted to be doing it” (180). This remark 
clearly displays a “consciousness of narrativity” (Polonoff 1987, 53). 
However deviant or abhorrent his past actions, Tim is conforming to the 
contemporary demands we make of offenders—demands of self-disclosure 
and self-critique (Fox 1999; McKendy 2004). 

The sort of reflexivity evident in Gilgun and McLeod’s analysis is of 
the weak variety, where the analyst eschews the pretense of neutral ob- 
servation yet fails to situate the research within “larger social, economic, 
and political currents” (Harding 1991, 162). Consequently, the men in 
Gilgun and McLeod’s study appear simply as conduits for oppressive dis- 
courses. Not surprisingly, Tim’s power strikes the first author as “dia- 
bolical” (181). In qualitative studies of female offenders, feminist crimi- 
nologists tend to emphasize marginalization in past and present contexts 
(e.g., Chesney-Lind 1997; Girshick 1999; Gaarder and Belknap 2002). 
It is my observation that feminist researchers are not “doing feminist 
methodology” when it comes to studying violent men. 

Should they? I am convinced that we should also expose the marginal- 
ization of those violent male subjects who speak to us. We should assimilate 
into our observations their current social situation, which necessarily in- 
cludes the present research interaction (Schiffrin 1996; Chanfrault-Duchet 
2000). But then we can no longer say that we are “collecting” stories from 
our informants (Miles and Crush 1993; Atkinson and Silverman 1997). 
And so, whereas feminist criminologists have protested depictions and sto- 
ries of female offenders that are told in words that are not those of the 
offenders (Farr 2000; Belknap 2001), I question the possibility of eliciting 
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the offenders’ own constructions of events. A context of discursive control 
shapes the accounts that offenders give. 

Criminologists access the power of the state to identify violent persons. 
Political and economic interests shape definitions of violence. The physical 
harm caused by, say, corporate actors is typically not called violence (Barak 
2003, 25). If criminalized at all, such actions tend to be treated with 
leniency (Reiman 2001). Research on violence is thus already patterned 
along class lines. The researcher is implicated’ in a system of selective 
classification of and punishment for “violence.” 

Those who perpetrate interpersonal violence, such as sexual assault and 
murder, are predominantly men (U.S. Department of Justice 1999), Women 
researchers, myself included, are unlikely to feel at ease interviewing men 
who have raped and murdered who are mot under state-derived control. 
We rely on such control for our safety. The fact that we most often speak 
with captives has ramifications that remain unexplored. For example, in- 
capacitated offenders may be more apt to rationalize how and why they 
came to inhabit this social (i.e., stigmatized) and geographical (i.e., in- 
stitutional) space. The deprivation of male autonomy, given cultural def- 
initions of masculinity, may result in insistent efforts to control the other 
during the interview, a matter I will explore presently. 

Whereas the social status and location of the informant convey macrolevel 
effects on his or her speech, there are also microlevel features of talk with 
which we wield power. As instigator and director of the interview—with 
any subjects—the researcher sets the agendum, even ifit is one of apparently 
unstructured talk. The “point” of the interview is conveyed to subjects 
through apparently extraneous features of the study, such as the informed 
consent form. The researcher’s interest in certain topics affects his/her 
listening responses, which indicate whether and when enough has been said 
for the goal of addressing the research question (Schegloff 1982). The spe- 
cific purpose of the interview—whether conveyed directly or indirectly— 
influences narrators in the selection of “facts” about “what happened.”* 

In this article I consider these various influences as I argue for strong 
reflexivity in studies of gender relations. We should include as data the 
context of the interview, including the resources that allow the interview 
to take place at all. The interviews I conducted with “violent men” acted 
as settings for the constructing of narratives. I was a collaborator in these 
constructions. Hence in this article, I critique the possibility of an eman- 


* Further, we tell our stones in terms of soctally available categories of personhood and 
behavior (Wiersma 1988; Cruikshank 1990; Gergen 1992; Chanfrault-Duchet 2000). These 
are only partly transmitted at the level of local exchange. 
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cipatory methodology as I analyze the situated, collaborative negotiation 
of narrated identities in research interviews with men. I conclude with a 
call for a reflexivity that attends to dynamic relations of power within the 
research setting. 


Accounts are situated 

People’s accounts of their behavior are always responses to being held to 
account (Scott and Lyman 1968). Thus, when offenders tell us why they 
offended, they are not just voicing an internal attitude about their pre- 
rogatives. They are.also responding to those circumstances that allow us 
to ask why. 

Typically, academics who wish to interview “violent offenders” have 
access to persons who have been sanctioned and incapacitated. After all, 
it is difficult to locate, obtain institutional approval to interview, and secure 
a sense of safety with “violent offenders” any other way. Those labeled 
violent are marginalized along race and class lines to begin with (Reiman 
2001); criminal justice processing further marginalizes them. Having been 
defeated—held accountable, as it were—by “society” and the justice sys- 
tem, they resist defeat through their accounts. 

The power abuses that make the interview possible (¢.g., incarceration) 
are implicated in the abuses of men during the interview (c.g., sexualizing 
the encounter), which are implicated in the abuses they report on—that 
is, their stories of violence. In attempting to understand men’s violence, 
researchers have focused mainly on the latter sort of abuse—men’s neu- 
tralizations of violence. They have not attended to the active use and flow 
of power through research. In the following pages I approach the context 
within which I encountered violent men as essential grounds for under- 
standing the men’s self-reports. 

Cross-gender studies of men generate unique concerns about research 
practice. But these concerns articulate a familiar theme in feminist schol- 
arship—that we study people’s actual life experiences (Smith 1987). The 
actual life experiences I investigate in this article are those of the research 
encounter. The men I interviewed used the interview, an event regulated 
by the state in every case, to present themselves as masculine and to contest 
subjugation by the state. 


Theorizing masculinity In the Interview 
In the Western context, hegemonic masculinity “emphasizes practices to- 
ward authority, control, independence, competitive individualism, ag- 
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gressiveness, and the capacity for violence” (Messerschmidt 2000, 10). 
According to James Messerschmidt’s structured action theory, masculine 
resources and situational opportunities affect how one may present oneself 
as manly. Messerschmidt defines masculine resources as follows: “Masculine 
resources are contextually available practices (e.g., bullying, fighting, en- 
gaging in sexuality, and acting like a ‘gentleman’) that can be drawn upon 
so that men and boys can demonstrate to others they are ‘manly.’ Resources 
appropriate for masculine construction change situationally” (12). 

Constraints on masculine resources are various. Messerschmidt (1993) 
emphasizes economic marginalization due to the social relevancies of race 
and class. Physical control is another constraint. For individuals under 
physical control, such as prison inmates, regulation extends to the most 
basic aspects of social life (Goffman 1961; Ross and Richards 2002). 
Deprivation of autonomy blocks resources—for example, the ability to 
spend time as one wishes—for doing hegemonic masculinity. At the same 
time, the deprivation of autonomy is a direct “masculinity challenge” 
(Messerschmidt 2000, 13) in that it contests a key characteristic of mas- 
culinity—self-determination. 

Candace West and Don H. Zimmerman observe that “any social en- 
counter can be pressed into service in the interests of doing gender” 
(1987, 138). Accordingly, a research interview may serve as a site of gender 
activity. Michael L. Schwalbe and Michelle Wolkomir explicate the mul- 
tiple meanings of the research interview for masculinity in particular: “An 
interview situation . . . is an opportunity to signify masculinity inasmuch 
as men are allowed to portray themselves as in control, autonomous, 
rational, and so on. It is a threat inasmuch as an interviewer controls the 
interaction, asks questions that put these elements of manly self-portrayal 
into doubt, and does not simply affirm a man’s masculinity displays” 
(2002, 205-6). Most of the men in my study were under a high degree 
of criminal justice control. Whereas criminal justice control thwarted some 
resources for signifying masculinity, the interview offered others, such as 
my need for their assistance with the study. 


Cross-gender research 

Enactments of presentably male or female behavior occur in all research. 
Cross-gender studies simply bring the processes of gender accomplishment 
into plain view. Much as anthropologists are better able to discern cultures 
not their own, gender dynamics are clearer when research interviews are 
cross-gender. The literature is replete with discussions of how doing cross- 
gender research affects the amount and type of data one can obtain. One’s 
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gender and other social statuses influence esteem, trust, and rapport, which 
facilitate or thwart access to data." The effects of research-situated gender 
relations on the data themselves are not widely researched. 

Christine L. Williams and E. Joel Heikes (1993) observed that male 
purses said different things about job discrimination depending on the 
interviewer’s gender. The nurses framed issues concerning gender and 
work differently to Williams (a woman) and Heikes (a man). For example, 
the men “interviewed by a woman tended to suggest that male-female 
differences were not inevitable” (Williams and Heikes 1993, 284). In 
contrast, “the men interviewed by the man tended to speak categorically 
about men and women, using an us-versus-them framework” (285). That 
is, the male subjects conveyed a more profeminist viewpoint with the 
female researcher—a sort of social desirability bias (Babbie 2001). 

Where the research questions concern identity and self-presentation, 
gender relations in research more obviously shape data. Terry Arendell’s 
(1997) interviews with divorced fathers confirm that male research par- 
ticipants use the female interviewer’s gender to make particular claims 
about themselves. Arendell notes that participants “were both presenting 
themselves as masculine persons—defined by them as being competent, 
assertive, controlling and rational—and working on proving their man- 
hood during their conversations with me” (347). Through concrete verbal 
and physical gestures, such as ordering for Arendell in restaurants, the 
men reestablished their identities—under siege due to the divorce expe- 
tience—as responsible and in control. 

Harold Garfinkel (1967) considered how Agnes, a transsexual, actively 
achieved a feminine identity. Agnes accomplished hegemonic femininity, 
including deference to men, through Garfinkel’s research encounters with 
ber. Garfinkel’s masculine conduct plainly facilitated that accomplishment: 
“There were many occasions where my attentions flattered her with respect 
to her femininity; for example, holding her arm while I guided her across 
the street; having lunch with her at the Medical Center, offering to hang 
up her coat; relieving her of her handbag; holding the automobile door 
for her while she entered; being solicitous for her comfort before I closed 
the auto door and took my own seat behind the wheel” (133). Garfinkel 
held Agnes accountable for accomplishing femininity to the extent that 
he expected her to take his chivalrous moves for granted. Garfinkel did 


t Louw Easterday et al. (1977), Carol Warren and Paul Rasmussen (1977), Nal Mc- 
Keganey and Michael Bloor (1991), Javier Trevifio (1992), Rebecca Horn (1997), Sally 
Brown (2001), and Martha Huggins and Mane-Lounse Glebbeck (2003) consider how gen- 
der has influenced their access as researchers. 
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not highlight his own gender as consequential; the study assumes the 
traditional standpoint on gender as female gender. It provides a rare il- 
lustration of researcher-subject collaboration in gender accomplishment, 
and the influence this collaboration has on study findings. Informants and 
researchers use their gender relations with each other to affirm an appro- 
priately gendered self. 


Methods 

Sample 

Social service organizations working with convicts and ex-convicts in New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania referred research participants 
to me. Over a period of nearly three years I interviewed twenty-seven 
men. They had committed assault (eighteen men), manslaughter or hom- 
icide (nine), attempted murder (two), robbery (eleven), rape (four), and 
attempted rape (one). The majority of the men were convicted of one or 
more of these crimes; two had been arrested but not convicted. Most had 
committed more than one of these offenses in their lifetimes. Seven of 
the men said they had assaulted their female partners. In addition, one 
murder and one attempted murder were perpetrated against female part- 
ners. Based on self-description, twelve of the men were African American, 
nine were white, three were Latino, two were biracial (one black-white 
and one black-Latino), and one was of East Indian descent. Most of the 
men told me that they had grown up in poverty. 


Getting to the data 
All but one of the research participants were interviewed on one to four 
separate occasions. I tape-recorded most of the interviews. An important 
exception concerned Kevin, who was on death row during the study pe- 
riod.° Kevin was allowed to place collect phone calls, each as long as fifteen 
minutes, at times designated by prison administrators. I took careful notes 
on these phone interviews. In addition to nine phone calls, I sent Kevin 
three letters with questions, and he replied with four letters. 

Each interview tended to last from one to three hours. Most of the 
interviews included only the participant and myself.” However, agency 


4 All names of research participants are pecudonyms. I sometimes go by the name Lo. 

” There were three exceptions. The telephone interviews with Kevin were supposedly 
monitored by the prison administration. Wayne, a deaf man, was interviewed three umes in 
the presence (i.c., with the assistance) of a ngn language interpreter. James spoke to my 
cass, which included nine other people. 
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personnel were usually close at hand, beyond the doors of the rooms 
where interviews took place. The interviews were for the most part un- 
structured. Prior to conducting any interviews, I developed a limited num- 
ber of standard questions, such as “Do you see yourself as a criminal?” 
These were designed to prompt talk of how the men perceived themselves, 
their lives, and their offending behavior. I did not tell research participants 
that I was interviewing men only, nor did I tell them that I was interested 
in male gender. 

The informed consent form stated that the purpose of the research was 
to “learn more about people who had been involved in violent crime.” 
It also stated that the informant may be asked about experiences he had 
as a child and as an adult, related to crime and other life events. I disclosed 
that I was a graduate student and that the study was part of my graduate 
work. Informally, I told each informant to share whatever He would like 
to with me. My analysis of my transcripts revealed that I tended to question 
informants about their current status (¢.g., how much time he had left 
to serve) or most recent offense to begin the conversation. Later in the 
interviews I was more apt to use prompts that directly addressed identity. 
I also questioned many of the informants on their reasons for and feelings 
about their crimes. 


Data analysis 

My analysis proceeded in several steps. My overall method was one of 
grounding theory in the data—that is, coding qualitative data in terms of 
emergent categories and, as coding proceeded, making theory out of the 
most widely applicable categories (Glaser and Strauss 1967). I imported 
the transcribed narrative data from Microsoft Word into N5 (NUD*IST), 
a software package for analyzing qualitative data. 

The first step of the analysis involved coding all of the data according 
to any themes that seemed sociologically interesting. This was a first pass, 
and it helped to familiarize me with the men’s stories. In time I restruc- 
tured the themes to reflect progress in my thinking about the narratives. 
I began thinking about comparisons and contrasts—between people and 
between selves (over time)}—as essential to the coherence of the narratives 
and thus to identity. The new structure consisted of eight branches, in- 
cluding social distinctions that the men drew, the men’s talk about their 
true selves, talk about the self over time, ways in which the men evidently 
used the interview, and ways in which I evidently shaped the interview. 
These branched into talk about their moral reform, their moral stability 
over time, and their ongoing struggles against some internal or external 
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entity. In time, this second generation of themes emerged as the most 
important for determining what their stories were about. 

First, I saw the men’s stories as about cither change or stability in the 
moral self. That is, the protagonist of the stories had been reformed since 
the most recent crime or had stayed the same basic person over the life 
course. Whether one claimed moral reform or moral stability, as I came 
to call this schism, the protagonist was cast as a hero in his own life, 
battling adversaries in an ongoing struggle. Particular adversaries varied. 
They were internal (e.g., drug addiction) and external (e.g., the criminal 
justice system). The criminal justice system was by far the most common 
adversary identified. 

A more general theme was the accounting for one’s deviance (or for 
having been labeled as deviant). Marvin Scott and Stanford Lyman (1968) 
propose that accounts of deviance are fundamental to human social life. 
Every other theme I identified could be seen as a contribution to such 
an account. Here, then, was an elementary effect that I had on the nar- 
ratives: the presence of an audience prompted the delivery of an account. 

My coding to this point had failed to capture fully the interaction 
between researcher and participant. I was missing a sense of the flow of 
the interview, including the texture of interaction. The next step in my 
analysis was to create memos on each research participant based on the 
original narrative. In each memo I documented the progression of all 
interviews with that participant. The memos read like a running summary 
of, first, how the man’s narrative was unfolding and, second, what was, 
apparently, going on between us. The memo also contained rudimentary 
analyses of the interaction. An excerpt from a memo based on my interview 
with Hector follows. Abbreviated words and references have been spelled 
out; otherwise no changes have been made to the memo as recorded. 


Of record of violence, Hector says “I just defended myself—when 
I had to,” giving a clear statement of victim identity. Interruption, 
someone enters to check on whether I’m “all right,” I say yes “we're 
all right” but thank the visitor. Change pronoun to “we”—sug- 
gesting that I am aligned with Hector, also that I need no protection 
from him? I continue questioning: has he had felonies. He answers 
that he doesn’t even know what felony is, thus presenting as an 
innocent in regard to the criminal justice system. I empathize, bridg- 
ing social distance: neither am I clear (what a felony is), but I try 
to explain. 


These memos helped me to study communicative exchanges in context. 
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Here I backed Hector’s claim of being a noncriminal, denying the blatant 
message disseminated within the institution—that its inmates pose a con- 
stant threat to others’ safety. Thus I discovered that the men’s narratives 
were co-constructed in the interview. A focus on two research partid- 
pants—Dwight and Kevin—allows a close demonstration of this finding. 


Dwight: “I was the man of the house” 

As of our first interview in July 1999, Dwight had recently been released 
from prison. Dwight described a lengthy and serious criminal history. He 
started using alcohol at age ten. By age thirteen he had committed bur- 
glary, car theft, and robbery and was using cocaine and heroin. At fourteen 
he was arrested and incarcerated for larceny. His case was transferred to 
adult court, and he served a year and a half in adult prison. Not long 
after, at age sixteen, he was arrested for armed robbery. This case was also 
waived to adult court, and he was sentenced to prison for ten years. While 
incarcerated, he stabbed a fellow inmate who had allegedly thrown hot 
water on him. 

Dwight’s recent prison sentence reflected two distinct criminal charges. 
The first charge was for his rape of a female acquaintance. Ironically and 
tragically, while the court case for the rape was pending and Dwight was 
at home awaiting trial, his girlfriend’s teenage daughter was raped. Dwight 
shot the neighbor who had raped her. The man survived, and Dwight 
was charged with aggravated assault. Dwight pled guilty to both the rape 
and the aggravated assault and served fifteen years in prison. I met Dwight 
following his release. He was on a two-year parole term. 

Dwight described his childhood as difficult. His father abandoned the 
family when Dwight was five. His mother and nine siblings were left with 
little income. Poverty led to alienation at school; he discussed the shame 
of not having new clothes to wear like his peers. Truancy and drug and 
alcohol abuse were, he said, the result. 

Dwight’s mother had a boyfriend who was verbally abusive toward her 
and the children. During one altercation, his mother swung an axe at her 
boyfriend. Dwight said that his own aggressiveness evolved from exposure 
to such brutality: “That’s what trigger my anger towards a lot of situa- 
tions.” Hostility and low self-esteem led him to exploit others. He thought 
only about how he could manipulate others, “’cause I didn’t care nothin’ 
about myself. . . . I was screwed up inside.” In time, he proudly adopted 
a criminal identity (“think I’m bad”), such that delinquency had positive 
appeal. He got “pleasure just doin’ somethin’ wrong.” 

In describing the crimes he had committed over the years, Dwight 
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tended to focus on his past sexual assaults. He said that he frequently 
bought women alcohol until they were inebriated and then had sex with 
them; he admitted that the women often did not know what they were 
doing. Dwight recounted his recent rape as perpetrated against a female 
acquaintance who, earlier the same evening, wanted to have sex with 
Dwight. He had declined but later raped her forcibly. He described the 
rape as a power struggle. He was “playin’ her game,” something he at- 
tributed to socialization into a certain subculture: “When a person live 
out in the street, they play so many games.” Dwight caused his victim 
serious physical injury. Assessing the consequences, he reported that “the 
hospital bill they say was $10,000” and “they say I bruised her up. They 
say her face an’ her body.” He added: “I screwed her life up.” 

Dwight also caused great harm to the man—a neighbor—who had 
raped his girlfriend’s daughter. After finding the teenage girl bleeding, he 
left the apartment to purchase drugs, get high, and then force his way 
into the man’s apartment, where he shot the man in the groin. On leaving 
the apartment, he handed $2,000 to the rapist’s “old lady” for hospital 
bills. He explained to me that he knew that the shooting would cause 
financial loss to the family. Dwight was also mindful of its negative con- 
sequences for him—he would “never step foot back on the ground”— 
which was reportedly why he got high just before perpetrating this vio- 
lence. He was steeling himself for what he “had to do.” I asked if he felt 
he had a choice regarding the shooting, and he answered that he very 
much loved his girlfriend, whose daughter had been victimized. He also 
stated: “I was the man of the house, so I had to do what I had to do.” 
Dwight depicted himself as having lacked personal agency in the past. His 
decisions to offend were the result of social expectations as well as his 
own inner demons. 

Dwight’s recent prison sentence—his longest ever—was initially very 
difficult for him. He was frequently placed in punitive segregation for 
selling drugs, refusing to work, and for what he termed “disrespect.” A 
turning point came after a parole board hearing at which he was refused 
release. He realized that he needed to make dramatic life changes. He 
started attending prison-based Narcotics Anonymous and Alcoholics 
Anonymous meetings. He shared with me autobiographical writings from 
prison treatment programs, in which his Muslim name is recorded. Dwight 
commented that many men knew him in prison and that they assigned 
him a name that suggested sensitivity. Offering an example of his humane 
prison persona, he said that he would often advise a new young inmate 
on how “to keep his manhood.” Dwight also participated in treatment 
programs for sex offenders. He spoke of sustained dedication to his twelve- 
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step program and the lessons he learned in sex offender treatment. He 
came to believe that rapists are “sick” but also that men generally need 
to respect women’s wishes and feelings. 

Dwight’s story was one of essential goodness that had been corrupted 
early by the social and psychological consequences of economic hardship. 
Low self-esteem turned to anger and a criminal identity. He became ex- 
ploitative in all his relations with other people. In particular, he was brutal 
and unfeeling toward the women he sexually assaulted. In recounting 
specific crimes, Dwight explicitly condemned his sexual assaults on 
women. He condemned other past crimes more vaguely, sometimes neu- 
tralizing acts of aggression as mandated by a manly role. When I asked 
why he participated in riots at two different prisons, he explained that 
during a riot the behavioral code is “every man for himself.” 

Now directed by new understandings about how to behave, Dwight’s 
moral life is not without conflict. Dwight asserted his moral rectitude in 
current struggles against authority figures. Specifically, he took issue with 
parole conditions and house rules. When recent urine tests were positive, 
he claimed that he did not know why. He was sanctioned with an earlier 
curfew time. In trying to explain why the tests were positive, he told me: 
“I got heated up. An’ me an’ the house guy—we got [into] a confusion, 
you know, misunderstanding, almost argument.” Dwight also mentioned 
that his parole officer “wrote him up” for lateness to an appointment. 
Dwight focused oni the officer’s ill will: “He was trying to—ya know— 
cross me up an’ send me back [to prison}—but I didn’t let it happen.” 
In both examples Dwight focused on his struggle for freedom and not 
on his troublesome conduct. 

Dwight’s story is gendered. The early impetus to delinquency was due 
to his father’s abandonment and his mother’s victimization. His offenses 
were, to his mind, accomplishments of masculinity. Before, he obtained 
gratification in living up to a tough image and in dominating women. 
Noteworthy is how Dwight channeled a certain liberal feminist discourse 
on gender. In Dwight’s narrative, he has been socialized to withhold 
feelings and to disrespect women. Both emotional repression and dir: 
spect for women led to offending. 

Dwight’s reform is also gendered. Lessons in changing his “thinking 
errors” and reconnecting with his feelings have purportedly instilled in 
him a more respectful attitude toward women. Dwight now lives peacefully 
with people, women in particular. He provided several examples'of coming 
to women’s assistance. He advised one woman to leave a neglectful boy- 
friend; he advised another to pursue a college degree in defiance of her 
husband’s wishes and family demands. He enjoyed nothing more than to 
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talk to women about his new sensitivity. He told a woman he recently 
met at a social service agency: “When I went in, ya know, I thought all 
females was a sex object. Yeah I say, now no woman out here on the street 
got to worry about me puttin’ a hand on ’em.” These days Dwight strug- 


gles to be recognized as a good man. 


Dwight’s storytelling: "I don't take away what y'all got between 
your legs” 

The interview and I were tangibly assimilated into this story of who 
Dwight is today. Dwight verbally positioned me as female “other,” whom 
he had formerly abused and whom he now assists: “[Now] I don’t take 
away what y'all got between your legs.” Dwight enacted a helpful, peaceful 
self with me in the interview. For example, he repeatedly encouraged me 
to use his personal documents for my study: “Because, see, it’s a lot of 
stuff in here—will help you analyze.” He was also one of several men who 
seized an opportunity to advise me about something, where the advice 
was specifically related to their criminal pasts. Helping me was an active 
reversal of past exploitation—a redemptive act (see Maruna 2001). 
Dwight’s advice was directed toward me as a woman unschooled in the 
ways of men. He advised me about holding onto personal power and 
satisfaction in romantic relationships with men: 

Dwight: Ya know, you a good person. So, I’m hopin’ that you don’t 
get—you’re stuck with some (unclear) guy—you know wha’m sayin’. . . 

Lots Presser (LP): [Chuckle.] 

Dwight: . . . [who] don’t want you for—don’t want you for you. 

Dwight’s prowcnvences may be seen as the accomplishment of a chiv- 
alrous masculinity—“acting like a ‘gentleman’ (Messerschmidt 2000, 
12). Interviews with all twenty-seven of the research participants suggest 
that chivalry was a popular way of “doing” gender in the interview (Presser 
2004). Such chivalry positions the female other in terms of hegemonic 
femininity, encompassing vulnerability and heterosexuality. 

But the darker reality of chivalry is its assertion of authority. Not sur- 
pnsingly, Dwight struggled for control during our interaction. He in- 
structed me on helping him to violate the rule against smoking inside the 
house. 

Dwight: See? Then I started uh—understandin’—under. . . Did he 
[halfway house director] come back? Did he come back? 

LP: No. Why? 

Dwight: Did he come back? 

LP: No. 
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Dwight: S’ anyway, ’scuse me, I got to have a cigarette. 

LP: Oh. 

Dwight: You see a car comes, just say: “Yall put it out!” 

LP: Oh, ’cause you’re not supposed to smoke? 

Dwight: Not here. 

LP: Oh, y-you don’t want to go out there? 

Dwight: No, it’s t-too wet out there. 

LP: It’s too what? 

Dwight: Too wet. 

LP: Oh. 

Dwight: Been rainin’! You been in here allt been rainin’! 

LP: Oh, it has been raining. Are you sure? Maybe you should. . . 

Dwight: No! I’m straight! 

LP: Really? ’Cause if it’s a rule, you know, and you just finished saying 
how you like people to keep you on the straight track. 

Dwight: Mm-mm! 

LP: All right. I’m gonna let you do what you want to do. [Looking 
out the door at a sickly looking cat in the small backyard.] You know 
what, that kitty has got to go to a vetl 

I have presented this lengthy exchange to demonstrate the interactional 
nature of the power dynamic. It is nothing short of a struggle for control. 
Dwight enlisted me as his accomplice in breaking a house rule. I took up 
the position of the halfway-house administration, advocating their rules 
(“Maybe you should . . . ”). After he resisted, I tried to convince him 
to change his mind by presenting myself as someone who might help to 
keep him out of trouble. When I could not gain his compliance in this 
way, I gave in by agreeing not to contest the rule violation (“I’m gonna 
let you do what you want to do”) while reasserting myself as an authority 
figure: J am the one to /et him do as he wishes. 

Upon data analysis, to my chagrin, I found that the men were not the 
only ones to position me in gendered ways. I did so myself. To case tension 
after the power struggle, I accomplished femininity by conveying empathy 
for a small animal (“You know what, that kitty has got to go to a vet!”). 


Kevin: “I'm under constant attack” 

My contacts with Kevin—phone calls and letters—asted a period of eight 
months. Kevin had been on death row for eighteen-and-a-half years as of 
our first phone interview. In the course of robbing a convenience store, 
he was alleged to have fatally stabbed the clerk. Unlike Dwight, Kevin 
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denied having committed any violence. He maintained that an accomplice 
stabbed the store clerk. 

In the interviews, Kevin confided far less about his life and his criminal 
history than Dwight had. He did reveal that he had grown up poor, with 
a violent father. He reflected on his mother’s experience: “I was six months 
old when my father used to beat my mother real bad. She had a hard 
life.” Kevin tended not to emphasize the difficulty of his own upbringing, 
however. Instead, he romanticized the tough world in which he grew up. 
Whereas Kevin alluded vaguely to past misconduct, including involvement 
in serious crime, he depicted himself as consistently decent. He spoke of 
abiding by largely undefined “codes of honor” all his life. 

During our first interview, Kevin presented himself as an advocate for 
other death row inmates. Nonetheless, he said he considered only a few 
“brothers.” He presented himself as braver and stronger than other peo- 
ple. He remarked that he has “always dealt with things, faced them head- 
on.” Given his unique character, he looked out for others. For example, 
he refused to let his family visit as often as they wished because he believed 
the prison visits upset them. 

Kevin depicted himself as embattled—an enemy of corrupt authority. 
There was a tangible basis for this identity. Kevin’s federal appeals had 
repeatedly proven unsuccessful in overturning his murder conviction. He 
bristled at being treated like “a mad animal” in prison (first interview). 
He resented that the media had depicted him as “this monster” (second 
interview). He mentioned his intent to file a slander suit against the local 
newspaper for “calling [him] a punk and a coward for eighteen-and-a- 
half years,” thus “attacking [his] character.” In a letter Kevin sent me in 
month seven, he described himself as being “under constant attack.” 

The coherence of Kevin’s self-identification as an upstanding person 
was served by sparse detail of what he had done to harm other people. 
Offering few specifics, he paid tribute to a nonconformist past enjoyed 
with male companions. Kevin conveyed pride in his past involvement in 
a macho subculture. He wrote me in month seven: “I can remember 
cruising around getting high listening to Rsmeors [record album]. Back 
in those days a guy could womanize and really not worry about catching 
anything. Unless he had someone at home [line drawing of frazzled- 
looking face]. Pve never played the cheating game, but some of my old 
partners used to.” 

In the world Kevin evoked, risky misconduct was a game. Neal Shover’s 
(1996) study of persistent male property offenders suggests that the phe- 
nomenological rewards of offending (“life as party”) include its role in 
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crafting a certain identity. Shover explains: “Prospective actions are eval- 
uated not only in terms of the amount of trouble they may bring but also 
for what success at them would suggest to others about one’s identity or 
character. These matters can be extremely important, particularly for men 
whose investments in legitimate identities and lines of action are shallow 
and unrewarding” (109). Jack Katz makes a similar but less materialist 
argument—that violence gives action “a seductively glorious, rather than 
a mundane, indifferent, significance” (1988, 128). Indeed, Kevin was 
nostalgic about the weighty trouble he and his partners had caused. It 
signified masculinity to him, then and now. The following extract is from 
our eighth phone interview (month nine): 

LP. What were you like before you went in? 

Kevin: Typical boy. I did stupid stuff. [Laugh.] The more something 
would make my heart pound, the more I wanted to do it. Yeah. Just a 
typical guy. . . . As I think I told you, I was used to living a certain 
lifestyle. I grew up in a certain kind of world. Petty crimes just wasn’t 
what I was involved in. 

Kevin stressed the fact of having been consistently maligned and mis- 
understood by others. Being misunderstood was for him a gendered phe- 
nomenon. Men stigmatize him in a play for power, while women marvel 
at his steadfast morality. In the aforementioned letter of month seven, he 
wrote: 


As I have always said, I am more innocent than what people believe. 
However those that have placed me here know I am innocent, but 
they along with their followers need to keep the dirt flying to conceal 
the truth. Because of my codes of honor my hands have always been 
tied. Not to [sc] long ago a precious woman I know got on my 
case about my principles and said things along these lines, what have 
my codes gotten me, have they kept me warm at night? My principles 
have gotten me nothing. I have thrown my life away and have hurt 
everyone I have ever loved and cared for, that have loved and cared 
for me. I live with this guilt of hurting them. I can not put this 
sorrow into words, other than it’s been killing me. I’ve even been 
getting flack from some because I knew how those in this case were 
trying to save themselves and placing me in the hot seat and yet I 
still wouldn’t say anything. I couldn’t. I wouldn’t be saying what 
little I have said, if these clowns hadn’t of come forward with what 
they have. I know it doesn’t make sense. Pm a educated man, I 


speak a couple of languages, bla, bla, bla. But logic doesn’t apply 
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to principles. Principles apply to the man. Well Lo honey, I have 
gone on enough. 


Those who “conceal the truth” about Kevin for their own advantage— 
accomplices, prosecutors, judges, and journalists—are mainly men. Female 
intimates recognize his principled nature but worry that it does him harm. 
“Principles apply to the man” indeed. 

As I show in the next section, Kevin positioned me as just such a female 
intimate, a witness to his ultimately tragic integrity. Kevin inferred this 
‘attitude on my part; I did not articulate it. I abstained completely from 
challenging Kevin on all that was missing from his narrative, including an 
adequate account of the robbery-turned-murder that led to his execution. 
It seemed cruel to disrupt the fragile coherence achieved by a man so 
close to death. I also refrained from challenging him on patently sexual 
comments. Notes that I took after our third phone interview (month two) 
read as follows: 


He talks about his innocence and a noncontextualized effort by Som- 
ers County prosecutor’s office to “characterize” him a certain way. 
He continues to make the point that he is being “mischaracterized” 
by saying he is actually “a nice guy” whose large size and tattoos make 
him appear to be “a terrible person.” Kevin emphasizes his intelligence 
(“Hell, Pm better educated than most of them”) as part of who he 
is. Collaboration between us is evident, and implicit references are 
made to where I stand. Flirtatious/gendered reference to his having 
been good-looking when he first got to prison 18 1/2 years ago. 
The flirting accelerates after I return with an autobiographical ref- 
erence to being not much older, after which he says: “Oh you’re a 
baby. You’re a minor gettin’ old guys arrested.” (Hence, over time, 
there is an increasing daring on his part with his flirting.) There is, 
I notice, an effort by Kevin to ask me about myself, and a corre- 
sponding effort by me to change topic back to him. Kevin asks me 
if Pm working on my doctorate and then if he is “my thesis.” I ask 
Kevin about his writing. 


Kevin’s writing was the site of a different sort of masculinity, one in- 
volving intellectual competence. 

Kevin: So I guess you didn’t like what I wrote in that letter? 

LP: Why? No, I liked your letter. Did you get the letter I wrote back? 

Kevin: No. 

LP: Oh. I wrote you back. Are you saying that because you didn’t get 
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my letter back? No, I liked what you wrote. You’re very provocative and 
you write very well. 

Kevin: Hey [with glee}—you’re a college professor, right? Ay! 

Kevin was gratified by my supposed approval of his written work, given 
my social status as a professor. Kevin resented being cast as a stupid person 
and distinguished himself from others in terms of intelligence. In his letter 
of month seven, he wrote: “You know I’m not the average bone-head in 
prison.” The clearest indication of Kevin’s ideal persona came during our 
last conversation (month nine), when I asked Kevin how he wanted to 
be remembered. He replied: “I think you’ve known me long enougb and 
spoken with me long enough to know that I’m not some kind of un- 
educated monster like they make me out to be.” 

Kevin’s story is one of being miscast as a lesser person—even a non- 
person. He constructs himself as an exceptional man. His alleged inno- 
cence of the murder for which he was condemned is a platform for pre- 
senting himself as misunderstood and heroic. Yet Kevin claims to have 
once participated in a higbly masculine world of misconduct. That world 
was regulated by moral principles that Kevin commends but does not 
detail. 


Kevin's storytelling: “It’s part of Ife, baby giri” 

Kevin incorporated the interview and me as the interviewer—features of 
storytelling—into his narrative. For example, Kevin used my middle-class 
credentials to resist the stigma of being uneducated (“You're a college 
professor, right?”). More generally, Kevin cast me as a partner in his 
struggle against a corrupt justice system. In fact, Kevin knew me to be 
an anti—death penalty activist. At the start of our third interview (month 
two), Kevin asked, “Did you go to the meeting last night?” taking for 
granted that I knew about a meeting concerning the status of his appeals. 
In month eight, Kevin’s mother phoned me to relay a message from him: 
“Pass the documents that I mailed to you around campus. Have people 
write or e-mail the governor to order a federal investigation into my 
conviction and the Somers County prosecutor’s office.” Clearly, Kevin 
spoke of the battle for his life as one I waged with him. The interview 
was a forum for maintaining his innocence and reflecting on it with a 
supporter. 

In addition, the interview was a forum for his being a good man by 
helping a woman in need. First, Kevin helped me by participating in my 
research. After amending my informed consent form (adding a particular 
disclaimer) before signing it, Kevin wrote: “This way I can still assist you 
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with your study, and protect myself.” Second, Kevin helped me emo- 
tionally, by protecting me in the battle against his executioners. At the 
close of most of our phone conversations and in his letters to me, he 
urged me to “stay strong.” During our penultimate phone conversation 
in month nine Kevin commented that I sounded sad on the phone. He 
then comforted me, saying, “It’s part of life, baby girl.” During the next 
phone call he raised the topic of my ordeal: “Lo, now the last time I spoke 
with you it was kind of hard on you.” Concerning his impending death, 
Kevin disowned his own feelings, a typically masculine feat. Kevin posi- 
tioned me as sensitive and assigned himself the complementary masculine 
role as my hero (see Connell 1995, 213). This assignment also enabled 
Kevin to enact a “good self” as opposed to the “monster” he was in the 
ctiminal justice system and in the media. 

Kevin consistently referred to me in gendered terms, and frequently in 
sexual ones. Like female researchers before me, I was subjected to “hus- 
tling” (Easterday et al. 1977, 339; Warren and Rasmussen 1977, 362; 
Huggins and Glebbeck 2003, 371-72). Beginning in our fourth phone 
interview (month three), Kevin bid me goodbye with terms of endear- 
ment—“honey” or “sweetheart.” These indicated a familiarity that belied 
a formal research relationship. In his letter of month seven Kevin addressed 
me as “Dearest Lois” and wrote: “I enjoyed talking with you the other 
day. I enjoy the conversation of a intelligent woman.” 

Our seventh interview (month eight) had Kevin comforting me about 
the near prospect of his execution: “Don’t worry. PI be out there stalking 
you before too long! I like you college girls.” He joked in the same way 
during our very last talk: “Pll come back and stalk you. Pd make a good 
stalker. Then you’ll say ‘Mommy, Daddy!’” (mimicking a young female 
voice). Accustomed to thinking about the men’s claims to moral decency, 
I was unsure how to evaluate Kevin’s stalking threat. Was he playing with— 
resisting—his categorization as evil? Since he had already established him- 
self with me as righteous, it seemed unlikely that he would feel the need, 
now, to assert that claim ironically. Instead, I believe that Kevin was con- 
veying a message of power over me. The state, Kevin’s master for more 
than eighteen years, was to control his life even to the point of terminating 
it. Denied his freedom to the end, Kevin constructed a fantasy of hege- 
monic masculinity through posthumous aggression. 

Like Dwight, Kevin laid claim to a masculinity that both protects 
women and rules them. I did not call Kevin on his sexual remarks. I may 
have been concerned that he would terminate our contacts if I challenged 
him—a risk Andrew Herod (1993, 314) acknowledges with regard to 
researchers contesting subjects’ sexist attitudes. I also pitied him. For the 
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most part, though, I was responding to my training in qualitative methods 
to be tolerant and to let Kevin say what he would without intervention 
(Schatzman and Strauss 1973). I was beholden to Kevin’s executioners— 


to state power—for this “passive” stance. 


Condusion 

Increasingly, women are studying violent men to understand their “vo- 
cabulary of motives” (Mills 1940) for controlling women. Like other 
female and feminist researchers (¢.g., Scully and Marolla 1985; Gilgun 
and McLeod 1999; Anderson and Umberson 2001), I heard justifications 
and excuses for violence, including avowals of one’s innocence, depictions 
of a provocative victim, and minimizations of the effects of violence. These 
accounts served a general presentation of self as both decent and mas- 
culine, though, as in Kevin’s case, not so masculine as to authenticate 
one’s dehumanization. 

The accounts were situated within the particular power relations of the 
research. The interview provided participants with certain resources for 
presenting themselves as good and manly. Dwight and Kevin enacted their 
decent selves with me. In doing so, they positioned me as a heterosexual 
female. For Dwight this meant that I needed his strength and guidance 
concerning relations with men. Kevin positioned me as an object of fan- 
tasies of domination. The fact that Kevin and I were both white may have 
contributed to his intimacy with me. 

I was also subject to mild coercion and threats. Dwight and Kevin used 
the research interview to “have their way” despite control by the criminal 
justice system. I propose that such behavior be considered as defiance of 
the justice system supported by the general acceptability of men ruling 
women. The female interviewer of male informants, who wields discursive 
power and whose research is permitted if not authorized by the state, is 
seen to be stepping out of place. 

The interview was the site of behavior consequential to the men’s 
narratives of self, including my responses to the men’s power plays. There- 
fore, in the ongoing project of understanding gender relations, we must 
go beyond simply writing ourselves into research interviews to writing 
our exchanges into them (Tedlock 1991; Twyman, Morrison, and Sporton 
1999). Missing from qualitative studies of men by women is a systematic 
investigation of how relations of power between interviewer and partic- 
ipant become part of interview data. Feminist researchers in particular 
ought to consider these “research effects.” Concrete settings of interaction 
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provide and withhold opportunities for and challenges to gendering be- 
havior. The research interview is one such setting. 

Stories are constructed situationally. The stories Dwight and Kevin told 
were structured to elicit both my affirmation of their accounts of deviance 
and my need for their protection, advice, or consolation. Kevin’s story 
was also fitted to me as an anti-death penalty activist and as a woman; 
both locate me as a source of understanding and empathy. I agree with 
Judith Stacey on the need for “a feminist research that is rigorously self- 
aware and therefore humble about the partiality of its ethnographic vision 
and its capacity to represent self and other” (1988, 26). For me this 
translates into a specific methodological process—a close and deep (mul- 
tilevel) examination of the “how” of talk, and not just the “what” (Hol- 
stein and Gubrium 2000). If methods are to cohere with critical theories 
of power, we must integrate research-situated dynamics into data analysis. 
This sort of strong reflexivity will better illuminate how gender is “con- 
tinually being forged, contested, reworked and reaffirmed” (Jackson 1991, 
210). The researcher’s goal is not to emancipate the authentic story of 
the narrator—none exists—but rather to expose as much as she can of 
the relations that influence the construction of the story that is told. 


Department of Sociology 
Universtty of Tennessee 
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Sabine Grenz 


Intersections of Sex and Power In Research on Prostitution: 
A Female Researcher Interviewing Male Heterosexual 
Cllents 


n spring and summer 2001, I interviewed clients of prostitutes for a 

study aiming to unravel the secrecy that surrounds these men and to 

investigate the ways in which masculine identity is discursively repro- 
duced through (or performed in) commercial sex. For this project, I 
conducted twenty-six interviews with male heterosexual clients in Ger- 
many, mostly in Berlin. The considerations that I discuss below circle 
around a number of symbolic aspects of power and sexuality—symbolic, 
that is, because the actual power relations between the participants and 
me were marginal. Nevertheless, even though the only actual power they 
had was to disguise and the only actual power I had was related to the 
way I was going to interpret their stories, power relations such as those 
between men and women and between researchers and participants were 
present via symbolic representation. They materialized in and shaped the 
interview situation. They turned out to be much more complex and fluid 
than researchers have previously acknowledged. è 

In this article, I will explore these power relations in more detail. After 
my introduction, I will divide this discussion into four parts that are very 
much intertwined with one another. Thus I will have to jump backward 
sometimes and take up the thread again. In the first part, I investigate 
issues related to the sensitive nature of prostitution and the precautions 
a researcher must take in order to guarantee anonymity to her research 
subjects and to make the men feel comfortable enough to talk openly. In 
the second part, I examine the context that creates the desire to confess. 
In the third part, I explore the cultural practices that position women as 
listeners to masculine needs, and in the fourth part, I inyestigate the 
sexualization of the situation and how the researcher can bé unwillingly 


I would like to acknowledge the inspiring comments of Clare Hemmings and the help 
of my former PhD mates Paul Boyce and Roona Simpson, who read this arucle carefully to 
correct my English and who discussed aspects of the article with me. 
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woven into interview stories through the participants’ erotic fantasies. 
Throughout I will show the complexity of power relations and how they 
were intersected by eroticism. I will argue that it is not possible to theorize 
power as being in the hands of either the researcher or the researched. 
Instead, power operates as a fluid process that is not possessed by anybody. 
Before I start, however, I will give a brief introduction to the problematic. 

One important strand of feminist social research has been developed 
around the discussion of bringing to voice the position of marginalized 
people (Mies 1978). The perspective from below has been privileged be- 
cause it promises to provide knowledge that brings about social change 
(Harding 1993). In this context, researchers are described as cither equal 
to or more powerful than their participants. Although there is some danger 
of romanticzing the voices of the marginalized (Haraway 1990), this per- 
spective on power does sensitize the interviewer to the needs of respondents. 

My participants, however, did not belong to any marginalized group 
per se, which prompted me to develop a different reflection on meth- 
odology. All participants were white men and native Germans. However, 
my sample reflected a broad cross-section of society according to the 
criteria of age, occupation, and place of origin (Eastern or Western Ger- 
many).! There was a slightly higher participation, relative to the general 
population, of persons with a university education. This might be because 
people with a university education have a higher salary, which means that 
they can more easily afford to visit prostitutes.” Another reason might be 
that university-educated people know academic environments and have 
less fear of contact with academic research. The needs participants dis- 
played were mainly related to their sexuality and, for some, to conflicts 
they experienced over paying for sexual services. 

It has been argued that sexuality in general, and with it male sexuality, 
is oppressed (Queen 1997). A guilty conscience could be seen as a result 
of this oppression. However, I cannot see that male sexuality (at least in 
quantitative terms) has been oppressed in Germany. On the contrary, the 
discourse of the strong male sexual drive is still very widespread, and the 


1 The locations where the men I interviewed met prostitutes showed some vanety: porn 
cinemas, brothels of different sizes (also flats with two to three women working), hotel or 
home service, streetwalker. They paid between DM 50 and DM 1,200 (€25 to €600; US$33 
to US$792) for different services, which were rendered in one meeting of different lengths. 
The frequency of their visits was very different: between once a week and twice in their 
lifetime; six participants claimed to have stopped activites in commercial sex (though ob- 
viously they were still checking advertisements to find mine). 

2 In their study on HIV and clients of prostitutes, Dieter Kleiber and Doris Velten (1994) 
come to the same conclusion. 
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fact that it is a historically grown discourse that in Europe came up only 
at the end of the eighteenth century (Kucklick 2004) has seldom been 
acknowledged. This discourse, however, is related to homophobia and 
the sexual double standard, since women as well as homosexual men were 
constructed in opposition to heterosexual men. As a result, male hetero- 
sexual clients cannot be seen as sexually oppressed. Their needs are not 
expressions of oppression but rather an expression of the dominant dis- 
course of masculine heterosexuality. This discourse is oppressive for other 
forms of sexuality but not for that of heterosexual men. This is particularly 
the case in Germany, since prostitution has not been illegal since the 
nineteenth century. When I conducted the interviews, federal law still 
described prostitution as “immoral.” This law was changed shortly after 
I finished my interviews; the term immoral was cut out. Thus, I conducted 
the interviews during a period in which prostitution in Germany happened 
to be discussed even more openly than before. Nevertheless, despite the 
fact that men have legal access to prostitutes and that prostitution is 
sanctioned by society, many of my participants felt that their commercial 
sexual activities were not acceptable within their private social environ- 
ment. As a result, some interviews had the character of coming-out stories. 
Coming out with something considered unethical made participants vul- 
nerable, and, in this respect, as a researcher I felt a special responsibility. 
However, they came out with something they were allowed to do—even 
though they felt ashamed. The facts that visiting prostitutes is allowed 
and that the sex industry provides a market that caters to the needs of 
heterosexual men are signifiers of their privileged position. Furthermore, 
Participants would not only talk about their needs but would actually 
project them onto me. This in turn made me, as a woman and a potential 
object of their desire, potentially vulnerable. 

This problematic was already present during phone conversations with 
respondents who called me after they had read the advertisement I had 
published in local newspapers. The very first caller confronted me with all 
the various problems related to sexuality that would emerge during the 
interview process. Hemming and hawing for a while about how while one 
talks about one’s sexuality one might feel very aroused, he finally asked me 
whether I would be able to tolerate it if he masturbated when and if this 
arousal occurred. As he was the first caller to respond to my ad, I wondered 
if all callers were going to be like that and what I would have to put up 
with if I was really going to carry out this research. Before I started this 
project, I was aware that emotions often come up during the process of 
storytelling, but I did not yet have clarity about what that meant in inter- 
views on sexuality. After he asked me this, I felt simultaneously powerless 
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and curious, disgusted and adventurous. Was it necessary to tolerate men 
masturbating in front of me in order to get “autbentic” information? Since 
the caller wanted to think about whether or not he would participate, we 
agreed that he would call back another time. Then, when we talked again, 
I decided to say “yes” to buy some time and think more about it. However, 
my “consent” made me feel extremely weak and powerless. I was trapped 
in a conflict between sexual permissiveness and resistance against this out- 
rageous request, which would situate me unwillingly in the position of a 
sexual partner. I finally canceled the interview after I received an e-mail 
from him stating, “If it is not too absurd for you, it would be nice of you 
to wear a skirt that allows your legs to be seen.” This e-mail, in addition 
to his request not to be recorded, made his sexual interest very clear, making 
it impossible for me to work with him.’ 

I received more such calls asking for sexual services. One man asked, 
after I had explained the procedure, “May I also show you my penis then?” 
Another potential partiapant introduced himself as obsequious, wanting 
to call me “Madam” or “Mistress.” Still another man asked whether he 
could have a “little punishment” as a reward for the interview. I did not 
agree to any of these requests. However, unlike with the first caller, I did 
not feel powerless at all but realized the enormous emotional need on 
the other side. I got a firsthand sense of organized sex-workers’ frequent 
claim that it is they who are in control and not their clients.* However, 
these requests also show that men feel they are allowed to ask for such 
favors, which again marks their position of power. 

Fortunately, the respondents who contacted me afterward were pre- 
pared to give interviews without obviously drawing me into their sexuality. 
Additionally, all potential and actual participants always remained polite. 
Nevertheless, since I did not know beforehand who would tum up, I had 
ongoing concerns about my security, especially after phone calls in which 
not only the interview situation but also I was sexualized. Deborah Lee 
(1997), who did research on sexual harassment, discusses problems very 
similar to those I encountered. Because of the dangers her research en- 
tailed, she decided to conduct interviews only in public spaces. This was 
not possible for me because I recorded all the interyiews and wanted 


+ Julia O’Connell Davidson (Davidson and Layder 1994) describes an interview in which 
an interviewee actually started masturbanng. This was at the beginmng of her research on 
prostitution. Unfortunately, she does not expand on these methodological problems of in- 

4 Eor instance, Liz Highleyman argues that even a woman working as submussive 1s ın 
control of the situation (1997, 148) 
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participants to talk openly about their sexuality, which would have been 
difficult in a public space. However, conducting interviews in respondents’ 
homes—which is a method prioritized by many feminist researchers (e.g., 
Finch 1993)}—was also not an option for me. Neither could I conduct 
interviews in my home. Instead, I met with clients in friends’ private 
offices. Certainly, it would have been useful to get more intimate infor- 
mation in a surrounding—like interviewees’ homes—in which they felt 
more comfortable. However, this could have implied that I was also sex- 
ually available. Apart from this, partnered participants who went to pros- 
titutes secretly certainly would not have wanted me to come to their 
homes. For the same reason (potential sexual availability), I had to take 
care not to be too friendly and not to have too much rapport, which in 
other interview settings would be considered a necessary prerequisite for 
successful research. 


The sensitivity of prostitution 

What is common sense in the social sciences—that the interview situation 
ought to be “as confidential as possible” (Lamnek 1989, 67; my trans- 
lation)—was crucial in mine, since “prostitution is still a sensitive social 
taboo area” and participants are “anxious about being able to preserve 
their anonymity” (Kleiber and Velten 1994, 46; my translation). Even 
though, as I mentioned above, prostitution in Germany is not illegal, only 
a few of the participants of my studies had ever talked with others about 
their experiences with prostitutes.* The danger of being ridiculed, of losing 
their partners, or of both appeared to be too great.* Furthermore, I ob- 
served that it was not always the fact of actually going to prostitutes that 
male clients concealed but rather the particular sexual practice carried out 
with a prostitute or—as in one case—the inability to have sex with a 
prostitute. Male clients kept these details secret not only from women 
but also from other men. 

In order to make participants feel comfortable and to make the inter- 
view as easygoing as possible, I followed a certain routine. When somebody 
called me, I first introduced the research project and myself. I then ex- 
plained the procedures and assured confidentiality in order to establish 
some kind of trust. To those men who participated, I offered drinks and 
sweets as an icebreaker and guaranteed in writing that recordings were 
necessary only for transcribing, that only the written text would be pub- 


. © Hydra (1991) and Kleber and Velten (1994) observed the same phenomenon 
“ Thus is also mentioned in Hydra 1991 
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lished, and ‘that all the texts would be kept anonymous. This happened 
before the interviews started. 

Apart from this problematic of anonymity, certain details might have 
remained undisclosed during interviews because participants told their sto- 
ries according to what they believed was relevant information. As Georg 
Simmel points out in his sociology of secret societies (1908), we do not 
give a complete account of what is happening in our consciousness when 
we tell each other something. He argues that we communicate only the 
“useful bits” that we know will be understood. Ken Plummer also points 
to the interactive character of storytelling. He looks at the stories told as 
“joint actions” (1995, 20)—one actor is the storyteller; the other is the 
coaxer who “[brings] people to the edge of telling a story they might never 
have told before, and [coaches] them to tell it in a certain way.. . . Coaxers 
can play a crucial role in shifting the nature of the stories that are told” 
(21). As a consequence, in any research project, one has to consider the 
interactive character of storytelling and the fact that participants alter their 
stories according to what they think the interviewer expects to or can bear 
to hear, according to how they believe she is going to interpret what is said, 
and according to how what is said will be perceived by the wider public 
when the study is published. In order to be as open a coaxer as possible, 
I decided to use the methodology of narrative and unstructured interviews, 
in which the researcher simply gives a stimulus at the beginning. Within 
this framework, participants could structure their stories off the cuff and 
choose for themselves which parts were more or less important and at what 
point they felt comfortable enough to talk about a particular event. Only 
when participants stopped talking did I ask further questions that could 
help them clarify their stories. 

Even though I integrated the fact that storytelling is an interactive 
process, my interview methodology made use of the common asymmet- 
rical relation between researcher and researched: while participants were 
talking and giving information about their sexual lives, I was just listening 
to them. Many feminist researchers have criticized this methodology be- 
cause in research on marginalized groups it is a way to establish hierarchy 
between researchers and researched, since participants give information 
while researchers remain silent (e.g., Oakley [1981] 1997; Finch 1993). 
That I would give information about my own private life only very spar- 
ingly in order to keep the distance had a tangible influence on some of 
the interviews, as I sometimes felt participants’ curiosity, and, certainly, 
the fact that I did not have anything to confess to them marked my power 
position. However, the interviews were also a “positive sanction” (Rothe 
1997), since sex purchase is something participants would rather not talk 
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about openly, and this very secrecy creates a need to talk about it, as the 
following quote from Dieter, one of my participants, shows: “For me it 
is a psychological necessity that I can just get it off my chest, and at home 
I can’t do this, obviously.” 

Participants reacted very differently to this opportunity. Some started 
talking immediately, whereas some never gave information of any depth, 
and still others needed more assurance and opened up only slowly. This 
was often signified by participants wondering aloud “if they should say 
it” (Michael). Some of them just told a bit and then waited for—or even 
asked for—new questions: “Well then, next question” (Paul).” Others 
criticized me for asking detailed questions, for instance asking, “um, do 
we become precise again?” (Peter). All these difficulties can be related to 
the fact that participants were not necessarily used to social scientific re- 
search methods, did not know how to articulate sexual issues, or felt 
ashamed to do so, which was consistently expressed through phrases like 
“how can I put it” (Peter), or “it’s difficult to analyze” (Peter). Those 
who had studied at a university were generally more talkative, more skilled 
in coping with a social research project. Participants without much knowl- 
edge about academic environments were less sure of how much space they 
could take for themselves. They needed more time to find out how much 
they could say and how open they could be. 

This points to another aspect that needs to be addressed here. Michael 
Schwalbe and Michelle Wolkomir (2001) analyzed men’s behavior in in- 
terview situations and concluded that, for male participants, an interview 
is not only “an opportunity for signifying masculinity” but also “a peculiar 
type of encounter in which masculinity is threatened” because a stranger 
asks questions (92). I am very skeptical of using the term threatened 
masculinity, since it gives the impression that masculinity is a stable entity 
men can rely on, without questioning the existing power relations between 
men and women. However, I read this interview process as an irritation 
to socially dominant perceptions of masculinity. Being looked at, inves- 
tigated, makes one feel uncomfortable. One suddenly becomes different, 
special. Hence, in the constellation of a man being interviewed by a 
woman, the sense of the male looker and the female looked-at is subverted, 
as is the related notion of active versus passive. In my particular research 
Project, this was intensified since I asked the men about their sexuality, 
an important aspect of identity in the contemporary Western world, and 
they might have been afraid of being rejected. This might be one reason 
for participants being hesitant to talk. 


7 I translated all interview quotes from German to English myself. 
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Apart from that, some interviewees might have also concealed things 
intentionally. For instance, when I assured people (in writing) that all 
locations and personal names would remain anonymous, some answered 
that “one would not say anything identifiable in such a research, anyway.” 
Thus, even though interviewees talked freely about their experiences, my 
impression was that some men concealed issues quite consciously.* They 
may have done so in part in order to avoid situations they felt would be 
too shameful for them as well as for me. 

Of course, stories are not only told for the listener but also for one’s 
own “self-assertion” (Schiitze 1987, 39). Sexual stories in particular are 
at once informative for the listener and a relief for the storyteller in his 
or her search for redemption (Plummer 1995, 34). Talking about one’s 
sexuality can also be a pleasant and seemingly innocent turn-on (as one 
of my participants admitted). Both motives played a part in participants’ 
desire to confess. 


The desire to confess 

Prostitution is surrounded by secrecy, and clients are usually not prepared 
to reveal their regular or irregular commercial sexual activities. For this 
reason, Roland Girtler (1994), an Austrian sociologist, noted the difficulty 
of finding prostitution clients who are prepared to participate in a study. 
However, through my preliminary research, in which I talked to several 
prostitutes and had the chance to talk to some clients, too, I recognized 
among clients an extreme desire to talk about being a client. Just by going 
to pubs and telling people about my plan to do a study on clients of 
prostitutes, I collected many stories of heterosexual men having used the 
services of prostitutes at least once. And this still happens whenever I talk 
about my research. It is as if these men have a compulsion to take the 
opportunity and unravel their more or less well-kept secrets about having 
been involved in commercial sex. Additionally, my being a researcher and 


£ The peimary texts thar led me to this observation uncluded Posocco 2004 on secrecy 
cultures in contemporary Guatemala. At the beginning of her fieldwork, Silvia Posocco felt 
like she was being interrogated instead of interviewing people. Although she needed access 
to a community and although the issues of secrecy are slightly different, I sce some parallels 
here. First of all, interviewees may be distrustful and not as open as a researcher might wish 
them to be Second, interviewees might observe and question the interviewer from this 
distrustful position, and interviewers might have to undergo a series of tests to gain access. 
Third, Posocco’s account questions the assumption of a powerful rescarcher, since inter- 
viewees deade how much they will disclose. I underwent a similar process within the ın- 
drvidual contacts and interviews 
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a woman implies, for these men, an interesting mixture of meanings, 
specifically, that I am supposedly neutral yet still endowed with apparently 
feminine characteristics, such as being a good listener, respectful of their 
needs, and a potential sexual partner. 

I was convinced that I could make use of the phenomena I experienced 
in this preliminary research when I started to recruit participants for formal 
and recorded interviews. I found these participants in three different ways: 
through word of mouth, after publishing an advertisement in several local 
newspapers in Berlin, and in response to an article in one of the local 
papers. Thus the men joining my study were a self-chosen group. Dieter 
Kleiber and Doris Velten (1994), who did a study on the HIV risk behavior 
of clients of prostitutes and also recruited participants via advertisements 
in local papers, found that only “people who are especially prepared to 
give information will be ready to reveal their sexual secrets” (1994, 41; 
my translation). Likewise, in my research, respondents participated be- 
cause the project had a “subjective topicality and/or relevance” (Kleiber 
and Velten 1994, 41; my translation) to them. Some men thanked me 
and told me that it was good “to get it off the chest” (Dieter). From the 
many stories on being a client I collected before and after my interview 
phase, I concluded that subjective topicality is very widespread, and I 
wondered increasingly about the reasons for this. 

Plummer concludes that “people may tell their sexual stories as a relief 
from tension” (1995, 34). In some of my interviews, it was very obvious 
that participants joined the project because talking helped them to find 
some clarity about themselves. They found themselves in conflict between 
living out what they thought of as their desires, on the one hand, and the 
low social value of being a john as well as their own moral values such as 
faithfulness, on the other. The interview, therefore, released them.? They 
had other reasons as well. They made use of the interview process “as part 
of a therapeutic encounter for ‘redemption and social reincorporation,’ 
through a desire to help science” (Plummer 1995, 34). They might have 
told their tales “through a desire of immortality, a desire for order, as special 
pleading or simple exhibitionism” (34). And “for many the telling of a tale 
comes as a major way of ‘discovering who one really is’” (34). 

The fact that telling one’s sexual story can serve as “a voyage to explore 
the self” (Plummer 1995, 34) was an especially important incentive. This 
interpretation reveals more complex implications if the historical context 
that inevitably influenced this research project is considered: the devel- 


” Andrea Rothe (1997), who studied sex tounsm in Thailand, also notes that, after the 
interview, parucipants appeared to be calm and relaxed 
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opment of sexual sciences led to a culture of constant public as well as 
private confession (Plummer 1995). In The History of Sexswalsty ([1976] 
1990), Michel Foucault argues that scientia sexualis, which was developed 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Europe, refused to speak 
“of sex itself ([1976] 1990, 53). It “concerned itself primarily with 
aberrations, perversions, exceptional oddities, pathological abatements 
and morbid aggravations” (53). It was not concerned with intensifying 
pleasure, with drawing “truth . . . from pleasure itself” (57) but with 
finding the truth about sex. As such, scientia sexmalis was “subordinated 
in the main to the imperatives of a morality whose divisions it reiterated 
under the guise of a medical norm” (53); it “declared the furtive customs 
of the timid, and the most solitary of petty manias, dangerous for the 
whole society” (53-54). In order to find these “dangerous” sexual prac- 
tices, scientia sexualis used a secularized version of confession. According 
to Foucault, confession is one of the major tools of power, since “the 
truthful confession was inscribed at the heart of the procedures of indi- 
vidualization by power” (58-59). This indicates that confession has be- 
come an everyday and compelling cultural practice that “has spread its 
effects far and wide. It plays a part in justice, medicine, education, family 
relationships and love relations” (59). Furthermore, it is so common that 
it is no longer regarded as a tool of power: “The obligation to confess is 
now relayed through so many different points, is so deeply ingrained in 
us, that we no longer perceive it as the effect of a power that constrains 
us; on the contrary, it seems to us that truth, lodged in our most secret 
nature, ‘demands’ only to surface; that if it fails to do so, this is because 
a constraint holds it in place, the violence of a power weighs it down, and 
it can finally be articulated only at the price of some kind of liberation” 
(60). In this sense, concealment is not only a means of disclosure but also 
the necessary condition for confession. Additionally, on the one hand, the 
scientific frame, with its anonymity; supposed neutrality, and contact with 
experts, holds the potential of ritualization, and the entire interview ma- 
terial is full of discursively ritualized statements about masculine and fem- 
inine sexuality.!° On the other hand, it is particularly this scientific frame 
that holds sexuality in its opposition, an object to research, never perceived. 
as a tool to gain knowledge. 

Within the same theoretical framework, Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick’s 
(1990) idea of the closet provides a slightly different perspective. For 
Sedgwick, the problem with sexuality is that it is so consistently examined 
through scientia sexualis that in daily life it is impossible to address sex- 


e Rothe (1997), too, was told by participants how important anonymity 15. 
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uality in an ordinary way. If a person discloses his or her sexuality, it is 
immediately turned into an identity. This can silence people who do not 
completely follow what is widely seen as the heterosexual norm because 
they are aware of the inquisitory power potentially waiting to interrogate 
and judge them as either immoral or ethical, normal or deviant. People 
who are “deviant” are often denied the opportunity to talk casually about 
their sexuality without explaining and justifying it. Sedgwick (1990) points 
out that, along with the development of a homosexual identity, a hetero- 
sexual identity necessarily emerged. The heterosexual identity developed 
as a norm in which there afe two opposite sexes, one with a strong sexual 
drive, the other with a weak sexual drive. Thus, in a manner similar to 
the development of the homosexual, the prostitute’s client was also pro- 
duced, and wanting a lot of sex with many different partners came to be 
perceived as particularly male. Most arguments for prostitution follow 
exactly this logic: the need to satisfy a strong sexual urge. Unlike ho- 
mosexuality, prostitution in Germany was never illegal (at least since the 
establishment of the nation-state in 1871 [Gleß 1999]) and has been 
organized for the benefit of (mostly) male clients (e.g., only prostitutes 
were examined for venereal diseases [Glef 1999]). However, commercial 
sex is regarded as a deviant or at least ethically questionable sexual practice, 
possibly connected with shame and feelings of guilt. Additionally, some 
respondents were mask or foot fetishists or preferred sadomasochistic sex, 
which clearly marks them as sexually “deviant.” And even though the 
sexual sciences have become much more tolerant and permissive, in sexual 
medicine textbooks there is still a preoccupation with sexual intercourse 
and sex in marriage or at least long-term monogamous relationships (e.g., 
Beier et al. 2001). As a consequence, clients of prostitutes simultaneously 
fit and do not fit into categories of sexual deviance. Nearly all of the 
Participants in my study were aware of this problematic, and either care- 
fully considered where and when to disclose their experiences with com- 
mercial sex or were rebelliously and intentionally open about it. In this 
sense, coming to an interview with a social science researcher provided a 
unique opportunity for these men to discuss the issues in what they per- 
ceived to be a more neutral frame. 

One important question is whether this compulsion to confess to one- 
self and others in order to find one’s inner sexual “truth” gives power to 
the researcher. On the one hand, one could certainly say yes, since in- 
terviewees come to the interview with an emotional need. On the other 
hand, they confessed something that was never forbidden but merely seen 
as immoral. Engaging a prostitute has not been accepted as something 
an individual man one knows should do, but it has always been accepted 
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in general. Hence, the dangers these clients faced were minimal compared 
to dangers people are confronted with when they come out as gay or 
lesbian. However, my informants hardly seemed to be conscious of their 
power position compared to the social position of gay or lesbian people, 
nor of their power position in relation to women and other “others.” The 
important question is whether concealment in this case is about being 
minoritized or about the privilege of having a position that basically allows 
one to be silent about one’s “deviant” sexual position. Additionally, con- 
fessions about sexual deeds are always mixed with eroticism, so maybe 
concealment just adds to the thrill. It is more exciting to do things that 
are forbidden, and it makes one feel good to do things that deviate from 
what one thinks is the norm. The dilemma lies in the question of whether 
sex purchase—despite its social and legal status—is a so-called sexually 
deviant behavior that, like homosexuality, needs moral liberation or 
whether, instead, it is an exercise of power, an opportunity for men to 
opt out of private and personal conflicts. 

It is important to note here that the way Foucault theorizes it, con- 
fession does not happen only as the result of an outside force such as a 
person like me conducting the interview: It also arises from an internal 
wish to speak, to articulate feelings, deeds, and so on, in order to clarify 
one’s own identity, of which sexuality has become one of the most im- 
portant aspects. Schwalbe and Wolkomir (2001) argue that an interview 
is a site where masculinity can be reproduced. This is very intriguing when 
linked to Plummer’s contention as follows: 


No longer do people simply tell their sexual stories to reveal the 
truth of their sexual lives; instead they turn themselves into soctally 
organised biographical objects. They construct. . . tales of the in- 
timate self, which may or may not bear a relationship to a truth. 
Are their stories really to be seen as the simple unfolding of some 
inner truth? Or are their very stories something they are brought to 
say in a particular way through a particular time and place? And if 
so, where do they get their stories from? Once posed this way, the 
sexual stories can no longer be seen simply as the harbingers of a 
relatively unproblematic truth. (1995, 34) 


Thus, masculinity is not to be seen as the “real” or “inner” truth of the 
interviewees but as something constantly reproduced in the interview 
setting through the content of their stories as well as through our 
interaction. 


This is certainly not new, but nevertheless it is a perspective that needs 
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to be further developed in feminist as well as mainstream social studies 
‘on center (as opposed to marginal) positions. The fact that researchers 
are involved in their research and, hence, also in the interview situation 
is something feminist theorists in particular have pointed out. However, 
this has usually happened from the perspective of research on marginalized 
people. In the context of research on privileged positions such as hetero- 
sexual men who pay for sexual services, the researcher cannot remain 
outside either. She joins the discursive reproduction of gendered identity 
to a certain extent, even if she would rather stay innocent. 


Homophobia and women as better listeners 

I asked all prospective participants whether they preferred to be inter- 
viewed by a man or a woman. None of them wanted to be interviewed 
by a man, and many indicated, that they preferred to discuss this particular 
topic with a woman.” Participants also mentioned this preference during 
their interviews, saying, for instance, “Well, with men it’s like this. . . 
that everybody wants to boast somehow” (Dieter). Or, “To be frank, I 
would rather discuss this with a woman instead of a man” (Christian). 
Why is that? Why do men prefer to talk about their sexuality and the 
conflicts they have with it with a woman instead of a man? To answer 
this, two issues need to be addressed: homophobia and the empirical “fact” 
that “women frequently operate as facilitators to male speech. That is to 
say that women do tend not to interrupt but rather to encourage and 
help the flow of men’s talk” (Smart 1984, 155). 

According to Michael Kimmel, “Homophobia is a central organizing 
principle of our cultural definition of manhood. . . . Homophobia is the 
fear that other men will unmask us, emasculate us, reveal to us and the 
world that we do not measure up, that we are not real men” (2001, 277). 
Thus, the development of a heterosexual identity includes the rejection 
of being potentially homosexual. During the course of the nineteenth 
century, the exchange of intimacy between men became a sign of being 
homosexual (Eder 2002). This exchange of intimacy can happen bodily 
as well as verbally (by talking about one’s feelings). In addition, talking 
about sexual experiences can arouse sexual feelings, which—according to 
this logic—have to be avoided. As a result, in my analysis of the interview 
data, I found a subtle homophobia among participants. As the quote from 
Dieter above shows, participants frequently reported that men boast when 


n Graaf ct al. (1996) reported a mmular experience in their quanntanve study about the 
transmission of HIV in which they interviewed male heterosexual clients of prostitutes. 
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they talk about sexuality to other men. Another participant told me, “This 
is my private affair and I am not going to talk about it [with any other 
man]” (Gerold). Both boasting and remaining silent are strategies to avoid 
intimacy. 

Since philosophers such as Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Joachim Hein- 
rich Campe first did so in the late eighteenth century, there has been a 
tendency in Western society to describe men in emotionally negative terms 
(Kucklick 2004). For instance, men are assumed to be more selfish and 
cruel. Simultaneously, women have been increasingly constructed as re- 
sponsible for relationships and endowed with the ability to love (Kucklick 
2004). As a result, men who follow these rules depend emotionally on 
women, and most women actually have become better listeners. This is 
also present in feminist research. For example, Carol Smart regards the 
activity of interviewing as “intrinsically female” (1984, 155). This belief 
is shared by Janet Finch, who interprets listening as a female strength. 
She argues that “practice in research teams does suggest that research 
directors often regard women as especially suited to this task” (1993, 
170). Thus, there exists a widespread assumption (often resulting in a 
sense of empirical factuality) that women are better listeners than men, 
leaving more space for men to talk. For the men I interviewed, the wish 
to be interviewed by a woman included a reproduction of these particular 
gender relations. 

From this perspective, the desire to disclose can also be related to the 
relationship between the prostitute and her client. The interviewees them- 
selves often compared talking to me with talking to a woman working in 
prostitution. Dieter, for instance, explained to me about going to massage 
parlors: “But one can also talk about a lot of things. One would never 
meet the girl or the woman again, or one does not have to, if one doesn’t 
want. It’s like Pm coming to you now and just want to talk about it.” 

The first important aspect to mention here is anonymity. The second 
is that, in other studies, prostitutes frequently mention clients trying to 
meet a range of needs, such as a desire for intimate conversation (¢.g., 
Girtler 1994). Thus, prostitutes act as emotional resources on many dif- 
ferent levels. As a result they may be allowed insights into sexual practices 
that regular sexual partners do not know about. In my study, it often 
appeared that clients have less fear of being rejected or treated as abnormal 
when they go to prostitutes than when they talk to their regular sexual 
partners.” Many participants told me that they would like to be able to 


12 This can be seen in two different lights: First, the prostitute herself 1s in a sense 
excluded from society because of her sexual activity, even though it 1s not linked to her 
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talk about prostitution, their sexual desires, and their feelings to their 
partners. However, they were afraid to do so and regularly blamed their 
partners for not being understanding. This marks an interesting shift of 
the division of women between “holy” and “whore.” Because the pros- 
titute functions as an emotional resource and takes on aspects of the 
stereotypical mother figure, she somehow becomes holy, whereas the pri- 
vate partner who displays her own needs is devalued. 

Subsequently, participants’ desire to talk can be interpreted in the frame 
of confession, since prostitution is an area that is hidden from women 
who do not work in the sex trade. Even though some women also use 
the service of prostitutes or visit red-light districts in order to get an 
impression, the entire space of prostitution is much less accessible to 
women who are not prostitutes themselves. As a result, the confessional 
force could be seen as much stronger in relation to women than to men. 
Furthermore, in the process of establishing heteronormativity as opposed 
to sexual deviance, feminine identity has been associated with nature, the 
sexual, and the irrational and thus with emotions, feelings, desires, and 
so on. As a consequence, women appear to be much better suited to 
talking about these issues than are men. 

This discussion shows that being interviewed, even in the conventional 
style of one person giving information, can be a positive sanction, too (Rothe 
1997). In the case of my study, however, this positive sanction was simul- 
taneously contradicted. The fact that a woman is not just listening selflessly 
to a man’s talk, that she is in the position of a researcher whereas the one 
who talks is being researched, subverts stereotypical roles and with them 
power relations. Women who were believed to be witches and, later, “hys- 
terics” were scen as merely exaggerating typical female characteristics and 
have frequently been the research objects of men, particularly in terms of 
their sexuality (Braun [1985] 1999). However, the same did not happen 
to men. Instead, one could argue that “normal” masculine heterosexuality 
(in contrast to perversions) has not been investigated but endlessly repeated 
as the normal since the end of the cighteenth century.'® Additionally, in 


own denre but to economic needs. Second, the john is the client of the prostitute; thus 
she actually earns moncy by listening to him, and lke any other businesswoman, she 
does not want to lose her clients. Furthermore, ahe knows that she spends only a limited 
time with each person As a consequence, she might be a more graceful Listener than 
a partner would be. 

1+ The works of Christoph Kucklick (2004) as well as Philipp Sarasin (2001) unply 
this. Both analyzed discourses on masculinity and sexuality that occurred toward the 
end of the eaghteenth and during the nineteenth century Unlike the “pervert,” who 
was frequently interrogated (Foucault [1976] 1990), the “normal” heterosexual was 
descnbed (or prescribed) by philosophers as well as by physicians working on hygiene. 
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Western (knowledge) societies expert knowledge has a much bigger weight 
than lay knowledge. Even though the men I interviewed were my inform- 
ants, in my role as conductor of the research project, I was the expert. 

This subversion, coupled with the wish to give a good impression, 
might have been the reason for my informants’ insecurities. For instance, 
Michael introduced his foot fetish by saying, “I am wondering whether 
I should tell you.” In every interview and with every step of increasing 
openness, the men risked putting me off and hence being rejected. So, 
before telling me more details, they tried to figure out how far they could 
go. This was, however, only the case for issues they thought were sensitive. 
Very often I had to listen to assumptions about how men and women are 
or should be. For example, Paul explained to me that “men react stronger 
to visual appeals” and “girls read romance novels whereas boys flick 
through porn magazines.” Statements like these reflect collective beliefs 
about sex and gender that result in social relations that privilege men. 
The social relations Paul describes are power relations, relations that are 
especially visible in terms of sexuality. In general, interviewees showed 
very little awareness of their social position and used these descriptions 
of how men and women behave to consciously or otherwise disguise their 
social advantages, especially in terms of sexual arousal and gratification. 

I was determined to not be easily put off by anything my informants 
told me. But this proved problematic. Smart (1984), who interviewed 
solicitors and had similar experiences in interviews with men, wonders 
whether by being silent she became an accomplice of sexism. On the other 
hand, Ann Phoenix (1994), who analyzed race relations in the interview 
process, recognizes that the racist comments or reactions of her inter- 
viewees were part of the discourse she was researching, and she was able 
to distance herself emotionally from them. I am convinced that I did a 
bit of both. On the one hand, I clearly reproduced sexism just by being 
a woman, listening to my informants, and even encouraging them to talk. 
On the other, I challenged them, because my listening had an intention 
of its own. I made them my research “objects.” Furthermore, my aim was 
not primarily to’ challenge and change these individual twenty-six men 
but—like Phoenix—to research the very discourses they produced and 
thus to have a far bigger impact.’* The only thing I wonder is whether 
challenging such comments would have brought about more of the same 
sexist discourse. 


4 The same cthical problem 1s discussed by Davidson (Davidson and Layder 1994), 
who mainly comes to the same conclusion: ın order to sustain the discourse, one has 
to sanction sexism positively to a certain degree to make interviewees feel comfortable. 
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The appearance of eroticism 
It is common knowledge that, when one talks about one’s experiences, 
the related emotions become vivid again (Schütze 1987, 41). In the case 
of my research, this obviously would be dominated by sexual emotion. 
As I mentioned earlier, in some cases, sexual expectations surfaced over 
the phone, and I canceled those interviews. One participant told me about 
the erotic kick he got just from thinking about talking about his sexuality. 
For these men, cither the research situation or I myself as a still anonymous 
person was already sexualized. For other participants, sexual feelings might 
have come up during the interview, and for some I might have been less 
central (or central in other functions), and they might have felt sexual 
desire not in response to me but in response to the process of narration 
itself. Alternatively, desire surfaced, and I became its object just because 
I happened to be there. And while participants were telling me their sexual 
stories, I was also reflecting on my own experiences, as one does when 
onc is listening. I was not exempted from the effect of any emotions that 
might come up during this process. As a result, I was not completely free 
of sexual emotions either, and often the atmosphere was filled with erot- 
icism, possibly leading to multiple mutual projections. This sexualization 
of the interview caused the main problems I had in terms of power re- 
lations as well as ethics. In this section, I discuss some examples of how 
I got integrated in participants’ sexuality and how this troubled me. 

Rolf, who at the time of the interview had still not recovered from a 
surgery that made him unable to control certain muscles, explained to 
me: “Yes, well to be frank, chm, it can happen, you just have to look at 
me, and then I got, come to orgasm. . . . Yet, it can also happen that 
we ‘torture’ ourselves for two hours and nothing will happen.. . . Well, 
normal humans can control their sexual drives or their orgasm, I can’t. 
. . . It can happen to me that while we are sitting here, I suddenly orgasm, 
yes, because I can’t control it . . . without me thinking or imagining, 
secing anything, it suddenly happens and I can’t do anything about it.” 

When I asked Paul how he chooses a woman in a brothel, he told me, 
“certain issues of sympathy, antipathy, I could only, when I knew for sure 
that I am crazy about her, but could not, if, I would get a crisis, if she 
has freckles or short red hair, I would not like it, I could not do it then, 
I can’t.” In Paul’s case, it is less obvious that he included me in his story. 
However, it becomes clear when I actually describe myself: I have freckles 
and had short hair, which in summer can appear rather red, when I con- 
ducted the interviews. 

The quotes above are very different from each other. Rolf explains a 
medical fact that obviously has nothing to do with our relation to each 
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other and uses a very usual procedure of including a listener in one’s 
explanation, whereas Paul is virtually insulting me. Rolf probably would 
not have done this with a man, as this would suggest homosexual feelings, 
whereas Paul could have been speaking to anyone, a man or a woman. 
Both quotes could signify, on the one hand, attempts to neutralize emo- 
tions in this situation by indirectly saying, “Don’t worry. I don’t feel 
attracted to you, even though there are some sexual feclings operating.” 
Or, “Please do not feel attracted to me.” On the other hand, they point 
to the fact that this interview setting inherited the sexualization of the 
encounter and hence the potential sexual objectification of me as the 
researcher. 

In one case, I very obviously became the object of desire of one par- 
ticipant. Christian told me that sometimes he would ask shop assistants 
whether’ he could kiss their feet. Because at the time of our interview 
none of them had agreed, he told me he would like to know how a woman 
might feel when being asked this favor. I replied that I would find it quite 
awkward. Instead of giving up, he then asked me: “I would really like to 
know, if I asked you, could I maybe kiss your feet, Sabine, let’s say, how 
Would you react to this?” Similar cases are mentioned in the study on 
clients by the prostitutes’ rights organization Hydra: “The men assumed 
our understanding of their form of sexuality; some, for instance, took the 
opportunity to give the interview in a woman’s dress” (Hydra 1991, 24; 
my translation). However, the Hydra cases are not as directly related to 
the interviewer as was the case when Christian asked me whether he could 
kiss my fect. This means that I was unwillingly involved in his fantasies, 
since his request obviously crossed the border between researcher and 
researched in the way that he made use of me for his personal desire. 

Schwalbe and Wolkomir interpret the sexualization of the woman-to- 
man interview situation as an attempt by the man to exercise control. It 
can take different forms: “flirting, sexual innuendo, touching, and remarks 
on appearance” (2001, 94). All of them may appear innocent, but they 
point to gendered power relations (Schwalbe and Wolkomir 2001). This is 
particularly the case because in the heterosexual context women frequently 
operate as sexual objects. Representations—as well as acceptance—of 
women as sexual subjects are still exceptions (¢.g., Ussher 1997). In the 
case of my research, none of the participants ever touched me, but other 
forms of eroticization took place. Nevertheless, I am very reluctant to in- 


15 In this case, the sex industry is no excepton. Women are presented as seducers, 
but they never pester men with their desire. 
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terpret this only as a signifier of power and control in this partiular interview 
context. Participants were vulnerable when they displayed their emotional 
neediness. As a result, in the cases when Christian asked to be allowed to 
kiss my feet and in the case when the prospective participant asked me on 
the phone if he could show me his penis, I did not feel overpowered at all 
but had the impression of being in control of the situation. Nor did I have 
the impression that it was an exercise of power over me. It was a request 
for an opportunity, a wish both men would like to have had satisfied but 
asked very neatly. It was more a question of an exchange of one favor for 
another. Nevertheless, it simultaneously was an exercise of power because 
men are in a social position that enables them to ask for such favors in the 
most innocent way. 

In some respects, my research experience reminds me of the fact that, 
until the seventeenth century, in Europe superiors could appear naked in 
front of their servants but not the other way around (Kleinspehn [1989] 
1991). This can be used as a metaphor to explain one aspect of the 
relationship between participants and me as well as between prostitutes 
and their clients. This does not necessarily mean that the client is always 
in control of the prostitute or that he really is more powerful than she 
is. It does, however, mean that this symbolic is still present in the encounter 
and that it marks general privileges: men can show themselves “naked”; 
they can display their neediness, and women, like mothers, will care for 
them. Thus, the display of emotional needs is part of this very gender 
setting. This is even enforced if one thinks about what kind of emotional 
need is displayed. It is not fear, not a shock reaction; it is the wish for 
sexual pleasure and gratification. I do not want to argue against sexual 
pleasure, but in the context of prostitution this pleasure is a consumer 
good. Consumer goods, like sexuality, serve to perform one’s social iden- 
tity (Cronin 2000). Furthermore, while consumer goods are luxuries, in 
the discourse on prostitution these luxuries are turned into urgent needs. 
Thus sexual desire can never be an innocent emotional need, one that is 
just “natural.” 

In the same context, Schwalbe and Wolkomir advise interviewers not 
to use flirting as a strategy to establish rapport, because this may include 
“the distinct disadvantage of encouraging a participant to try to create an 
impression of himself as sexually desirable” (2001, 94). It might have 
been fatal if I had done this. The participants, however, flirted with me 
and thus created the same effect: they tried to appear sexually desirable. 
Besides, some men had a bad conscience for using prostitutes. In the case 
of a disputed area such as prostitution, it is very likely that clients will 
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want to appear as politically correct as possible. Asa result, the general 
undertone of all interviews was “I am a normal man, and I am better 
than you might think I am.” 


Conclusions 

The interview situation was shaped by a number of forces. To begin with, 
prostitution still appears to be a sensitive area. On the one hand, it is 
accepted as fulfilling a male need, an argument that participants often 
used. On the other hand, individual men (at least those who participated) 
have difficulties in talking about prostitution, especially to their partners. 
As a result, the interviews were simultaneously shaped by participants’ 
reluctance to talk about commerical sex, by their sense of having a right 
to make use of commercial sex, and by their bad consciences. Their stories 
were in effect coming-out stories. True, most participants would rather 
not talk about prostitution too openly. This concealment, however, is not 
only related to a threat. I even wonder if men would really risk their 
reputations if they came out as sporadically paying for sexual services. 
Certainly their partners would not like it, but would they risk losing their 
jobs? I believe instead that being silent about prostitution and maintaining 
the belief that one is doing something forbidden adds to the erotic thrill. 
It also creates the desire to talk about it. Doing something forbidden, 
particularly in sexual terms, makes one want to confess. This confession, 
however, entails two aspects. First, it relieves one’s bad conscience, cs- 
pecially over lying to one’s partner. Second, it provides an erotic kick. 
This erotic moment of confession, coupled with the lack of intimacy 
among most heterosexual men, again necessitates the presence of a woman 
as listener. As a result, the most prevailing force that shaped the interviews 
was the gendered relation between a woman as researcher and a man as 
interviewee. This gendered relationship was again contradictory. On the 
one hand, the interviews reflected the common notion of a woman as 
listener and facilitator of men’s talk. Men could assert themselves because 
they were encouraged to talk about issues they usually cannot talk about. 
I even thanked them for coming and telling me (mostly) sexist stories and 
using me as the object of their sexual fantasies. On the other hand, this 
notion was challenged because the listening was generated by a research 
interest and was not aimed at helping participants. 

Even though power in this particular setting was symbolic, a complex 
of power relations between the researcher and the researched surfaced. It 
was the men’s own decision to participate, and they disclosed only what 
they wanted to disclose. They dominated with their construction of mean- 
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ing, and I agreed to it. In my role as a female researcher, this coincided 
with my sex and hence reproduced gender-stereotypical behavior. How- 
ever, some men may have joined the project out of a need to renegotiate 
meaning. In this context, I also witnessed participants’ insecurity during 
the interviews. I was in the position of the researcher and the interviewer. 
Thus, even though I used a nondirective style, they still answered my 
questions, and I directed their thoughts to a certain degree. They made 
themselves vulnerable by giving me an insight into intimate details of their 
sexual life. Even the request to kiss my feet brings the questioning person 
into a vulnerable position, since he indicates his desire and with this my 
power over him. Moreover, to keep silent and make the other person 
believe one feels sympathy can be an exercise of power as well as obedience 
to power. It is certainly a powerful position not to interrupt, because one 
wants to collect these discourses precisely. 

In conclusion, I believe it is nécessary to see different strands of power 
interwoven with one another rather than to theorize power as a unified 
phenomenon that is owned either by the researcher or the researched. If 
all these aspects of power are summarized—the constraint to confess, the 
inquisitory power of science, the relations between men and women con- 
cerning the right of speech and the right to have sexual desire—it becomes 
evident that there is not an either/or power relation between the re- 
searcher and the researched but that in the interview situation a “mul- 
uplicity of force relations immanent in the sphere in which they operate” 
(Foucault [1976] 1990, 92) surfaced. The sphere in which power operated 
was not a neutral sphere somewhere outside of social space and merely 
reflecting it. Instead of simply giving men an opportunity to talk about 
commercial sex, the interview provided space to discursively reproduce 
sexual identity on both levels, through the actual content of their stories 
as well as through our interaction. 


Postdoctoral Fellow 
Humboldt University 
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Verta Taylor 
Let la J. Rupp 


When the Giris Are Men: Negotiating Gender and Sexual 
Dynamics In a Study of Drag Queens 


he dilemmas of feminist research were never more apparent to us than 
when we, as lesbian academics, spent more than three years hanging 
out with and studying drag queens. “Strangers in a strange land” is 
how one reviewer described our “fieldwork, focus groups, and tribal living 
in the wilds of Key West,” where we came to count “a randy band of gay 
men” as our friends.’ We could never have written our book, Drag Queens 
at the 801 Cabaret (Rupp and Taylor 2003b), without the kind of par- 
ticipatory and collaborative methods that have played such a central role 
in feminist research. But the experience also led us to reflect on the com- 
plex gender and sexual dynamics at play in such a project. Ironically, we 
eventually realized that being women and lesbians facilitated rather than 
hampered our entrée into the world of the drag queens, even as our gender 
and sexuality also complicated the research process. We were also keenly 
aware that the ways in which we were different from the drag queens 
contributed to a continually shifting balance of power between them as 
men and the stars of the show and us as the tellers of their stories. And, 
since facilitating as well as documenting social change is central to feminist 
research, we came to understand how much gender and sexuality entered 
into those aspects of the study. 
Our consideration of the power dynamics in and the social change 
goals of our project builds on a rich body of literature on feminist re- 
search.? We agree with Shulamit Reinharz (1992) that feminist research 


1 Syndicated review by Richard Labonte, e-mailed from University of Chicago Presa, 
June 2003. 

2 In particular, we situate our analysis in the fiterarure that connders the ways that feminist 
research pays attention to the relationship between the researcher and the researched, the 
social change goal of feminist research, and the impact of gender and sexuality on the research 
process. See Golde 1970; Guerney 1985; Harding 1987, 1991, 1993, 2004, Ricssman 1987; 
Hondagneu-Sotelo 1988; DeVault 1990, 1999; Acker, Barry, and Esscveld 1991; Fonow 
and Cook 1991; Oekley 1991; Taylor and Rupp 1991, 1996, forthcoming; Canaan 1992, 
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encompasses a plurality of methods or techniques for collecting evidence— 
such as ethnography, interviews, surveys, oral histories, discourse analysis, 

archival research, experimental research, content analysis, action research, 

genealogical analysis, and other modes of inquiry—none inherently more 
feminist than the others. What is distinctive about feminist methodology 
is not the use of particular techniques but rather an epistemological un- 
derstanding of how knowledge is generated, how it is reported, and how 
it is used (Harding 1987, 1991; Fonow and Cook 1991; Naples 2003). 
In particular, self-reflexivity about the impact of researchers’ gender and— 
if only recently much attended to—sexual identity on the research process 
is crucial.’ 

Scholars such as Esther Newton (1972, 1993, 1996), Walter Williams 
(1986, 1996), Sabine Lang (1990, 1996), Kath Weston (1991, 1996), 
Elizabeth Kennedy and Madeline Davis (1993, 1996), Stephen Murray 
(1987, 1996), Don Kulick (1998), and Annick Prieur (1998), who have 
studied gay, lesbian, and transgender communities through participatory 
and engaged methods, have had to negotiate relationships fraught with 
gender, sexual, and other tensions. These writings suggest that gender 
and sexuality can impede understanding and rapport, on the one hand, 
and enrich interpretation, on the other, in some of the same ways that 
differences of race and class can. In this article we explore the impact of 
our negotiations of complex power relationships on the course and out- 
come of our research on the 801 Girls, a troupe of self-identified gay men 

_who perform as drag queens in Key West, Florida. We begin by introducing 
the drag queens, their role in the community, and their public perfor- 
mances, which challenge excessively restrictive and oppressive gender and 
sexual categories. We then discuss the methods we used to conduct the 
research and the ways that gender and sexuality came into play in every 
phase of the project. The heart of our consideration of the dilemmas of 
feminist research focuses on the gender and sexual dynamics involved in 
negotiating the power relationships between us as researchers and the 
drag queens as research participants and: in structuring the research to 
facilitate social change. 


1996; Bell, Caplan, and Kanm 1993, Mics 1993, Williams and Hakes 1993; Kennedy with 
Davis 1996; Lewin and Leap 1996, Newton 1996, Wafer 1996, Lincoln 1997, Taylor 1998, 
Gamson 2000; Oleson 2000, Naples 2003; Errante 2004; Geiger 2004; Hesec-Biber, Nagy, 
and Yasser 2004; Rubenstein 2004; Weston 2004 ‘ 

3 See espeaally Guerncy 1985, Riessman 1987; Simon 1987; Hondagneu-Sotelo 1988; 
Taylor and Rupp 1991, 1996; Willams and Hakes 1993, Kennedy with Davis 1996, Lewin 
and Leap 1996; Newton 1996, Wafer 1996; Rupp and Taylor 2002, Weston 2004 
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The 801 Giris 

Key West is a quirky tropical community almost entirely dependent on 
tourism, closer to Cuba than to Miami, and tenuously attached to the 
rest of the United States by a highway stretching across a chain of tiny 
islands. Diverse communities coexist in Key West—Cuban, Bahamian, 
hippie, gay—and the unofficial philosophy calls for tolerance, recognition 
that we are all, as an omnipresent bumper sticker puts it, “one human 
family.” Although a place unto itself, Key West is not unlike other gay 
tourist destinations. And the drag shows at the 801 Cabaret, although 
notable for the extent of interaction with the audience, represent a style 
of drag that can be found throughout the United States and even around 
the globe. 

However, what is not so typical is that drag queens are part of the daily 
life and even part of the lure of Key West. During tourist season the city 
holds a “drag race” in which drag queens run down the street teetering 
in their high-heeled shoes. On New Year’s Eve, Sushi, the house queen 
at the 801 Cabaret, sits in a giant red high-heeled shoe dangling over 
Duval Street, the main street that runs from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and on the stroke of midnight descends to mark the start 
of the new year. What started as a gay alternative to the conch shell lowered 
at Sloppy Joe’s at the other end of town was in 2003 broadcast live on 
CNN. This is just one sign of the centrality of drag queens to Key West’s 
tourist industry. 

The 801 Girls are full-time drag queens, some of whom perform every 
night of the year. They are a fixture on Duval Street, where every night 
before the show they drum up business by handing out flyers and bantering 
with passersby. Their regular appearances at holiday events, gay pride 
celebrations, local festivities, and fund-raisers make them celebrities in Key 
West and beyond. They are central to community life. 

But if the drag queens are celebrities, they are also marginal, both 
economically and socially. They generally earn salaries of less than $200 
a week, and their tips, which they pool, vary wildly from night to night 
and season to season. And to some extent an unsavory reputation clings 
to them. “Freaks, we’re still considered that,” says Milla. “Some are just 
looking at freaks,” adds Inga. It is an odd combination of celebrity and 
hostility. In the community of Key West, there are some who point to 
the drag queens as a symbol of the town’s diversity and openness. How- 
ever, drag queens here as elsewhere meet with a mixed reception even in 
the queer movement. Up against the assimilationist tendency of gay and 
lesbian activism, from the homophile movement of the 1950s to the 
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present, drag queens have been an embarrassment (D’Emilio 1983; Adam 
1995). In the confrontational wing of the movement, however, drag has 
long played a central role in the construction of a public gay identity and 
has often been used as a political tactic in marches and demonstrations 
(Newton 1972; Rupp 1999). 

The group of drag queens known as the 801 Girls has changed and 
grown in size over time, but during our research it consisted of eight 
regulars. Sushi, whose mother is Japanese and late father was from Texas, 
has a beautiful tall, slender body with thin but muscled arms and a dancer’s 
legs. She never really looks much like a man, even when dressed as Gary, 
and in the shows she talks about her “mangina” and asks the audience if 
she should get breasts.* Sushi in fact passed as a woman for a period of 
time, including while hooking on the streets of Los Angeles, but then 
realized that wanting to wear women’s clothes did not mean that she 
wanted to be a woman, or, as she often puts it, “to cut off her dick.” It 
just meant that she was a drag queen. Sushi is the house queen: she is 
responsible for hiring and paying the girls and keeping them in line, and, 
as a talented seamstress, she also makes most of the costumes. 

Milla, who left Key West shortly after we completed the research, is, 
like Sushi, beautiful in drag. Her mother is Italian, and her late father was 
a military man from Florida. With her olive skin and dark eyes and fondness 
for Erykah Badu numbers, Milla is often taken onstage for African Amer- 
ican, and she sometimes describes herself as a white gay man trapped in 
a black woman’s body. She also describes herself as “omnisexual,” as Milla 
is attractive to (and her devoted fans include) men and women ofall sexual 
identities. 

Kylie is Sushi’s best friend from his hometown of Kaiser, Oregon, as 
Sushi announces in nearly every show. They began dressing in drag to- 
gether in high school as a way both to attract attention and to hide behind 
a costume and makeup. For a time, Sushi lived secretly in the closet of 
Kylie’s parents’ apartment in Los Angeles, and when Sushi went out hook- 
ing, Kylie went along to keep her company. They are incredibly close. 
Kylie hosts the Saturday Night Sex Show, where, at the end of the night, 
she strips to “Queen of the Night,” leaving on her wig and makeup. 

R. V. Beaumont, who grew up in a small town in Ohio, has a back- 
ground in theater and learned to do drag while working at Disney World. 
She has a penchant for Bette Midler numbers. At the end of the weekend 
shows, she also performs “What Makes a Man a Man,” a plaintive ballad 


4 Following the hngusnc practices of the drag queens, we switch between female and 
male pronouns, but with a preference for drag names and the feminine gender. 
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about the difficult life of a drag queen, while removing her wig, makeup, 
and dress and transforming herself back into a man. 

Margo is a painfully thin, deep-voiced sixty-something New Yorker who 
only began performing drag at the age of fifty-nine, after raising a black 
adopted child as a single gay Jewish man and succeeding in a variety of 
careers, from interior design to teaching. She is introduced in the shows 
as “the oldest living drag queen in captivity,” and her commentary includes 
talk about Stonewall and gay pride. Out of drag, as David Felstein, he 
writes a column for the local gay paper. 

Scabola Feces, from Providence, Rhode Island, has no intention of 
looking beautiful, as her name suggests. She is HIV-positive, very thin, 
has large expressive eyes, a raspy smoker’s voice, and a big evil-sounding 
laugh. Scabby’s numbers are clever and outrageous critiques of conven- 
tional gender and sexual norms: she performs, for example, Karen Car- 
penter as a vomiting bulimic, a scorned women wearing a ripped-up bridal 
gown in “Wedding Bell Blues,” and Monica Lewinsky clutching a photo 
of Bill Clinton. 

Inga, the “Swedish bombshell,” like R. V., Scabby, and Milla, comes 
from a theater background. She really is Swedish, tall, blond, big, soft, 
and adorable, with deep dimples. She did the choreography for the troupe 
before she left the 801 to perform at Divas (now called Aqua), a club 
down the street, but she frequently comes by to visit. 

Gugi Gomez joined the troupe when Inga left. She’s Puerto Rican, 
from Chicago, and as Rov is handsome, with black curly hair, beautiful 
dark cyes, and a sweet face. Rov is shy, while Gugi is aggressive and 
outgoing. She moves and dances seductively, and she performs as Cuban, 
hosting a show called “A Night in Havana.” Gugi, like Sushi and Milla, 
lived for a while as a woman. 

After our first few times at the cabaret, we were convinced that what 
was taking place in the shows was a genre of political theater. Elsewhere 
we argue that the drag shows at the 801 affirm gay, lesbian, bisexual, 
transgendered, and transsexual identities; empower participants and au- 
dience members; and educate heterosexuals in attendance about gay life 
(Rupp and Taylor 2003b; Taylor, Rupp, and Gamson 2004). The drag 
queens regularly express pride in their own identities. “Did I tell you that 
I’m a drag queen?” Sushi asks the audience. Another night, using her 
performance to trouble gender and sexuality, she explains, “A drag queen 
is somebody who knows he has a dick and two balls.” Moving out from 
their own identities as drag queens, the performers embrace other queer 
identities. Margo performs “I Am What I Am,” a gay anthem that con- 
cludes with her removing her wig as a sign of pride in her identity as a 
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gay man in drag. Her introduction to the number reaches out to all 
audience members: “The next song I’m going to do for you will explain 
to everyone who, what, and why we are. . . . We are drag queens, and 
we are proud of what we do. Whether you are gay or straight, lesbian, 
bisexual, trisexual, transgender, asexual, or whatever in between, be proud 
of who you are!” 

Their public pronouncements and banter during the shows reflect the 
conviction that their performances have the potential to change people’s 
thinking about gay life and the world of drag. Interviewed in the Key 
West newspaper for a story about drag queens, Sushi commented, “We’re 
not just lip-synching up here, we’re changing lives by showing people 
what we’re all about” (Schmida 2001, 1C). To us she confided, “I have 
a platform now to teach the world.” R. V. thinks that when straight people 
leave the bar, “they have a better, more tolerant understanding of what 
we're all about, what gay people are about. We change their lives.” Sushi 
says, “They come from all over and fan out, to Idaho and Oklahoma, and 
we make a difference. We liberate them a little bit.” In all these ways, the 
801 Girls enact queer theory’s troubling of gender and sexuality.” We took 
as our theoretical project the development of a framework for evaluating 
when cultural performances such as drag shows are political and when 
not (see Taylor, Rupp, and Gamson 2004). 


ra 


The research process 
Sushi initially agreed to collaborate with us on this research because he 
wanted us to “tell the truth about us.” He didn’t want us to hide things 
about the lives of the 801 Girls, but he also hoped we would make clear 
what he calls the “political work” they do. In a recent conversation about 
the girls’ reactions to the book, Margo commented, “I promote the book 
on Tuesday, I hold up the book and I say, ‘We did tell them everything!” 
The research was important to the 801 Girls because, as Sushi said recently, 
“People are amazed that, you know, that the drunken drag queens at the 
801 actually have a book out.” Or, as Scabby added, “After they read it, 
I think they realize there was more to us than just being a bunch of 
drunks.” 

Studying the drag queens required immersion in their world in a num- 
ber of ways. In the course of our research, we attended their weekly 


. Drag has long interested scholars writing about the destabilization of gender and sexual 
categones Sec Newton 1972, Dolan 1985; Butler 1990, 1993; Garber 1992; Halberstam 
1998; Lorber 1999; Mufioz 1999; Schacht 2002. 
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meetings, visited with them on the street and in their dressing room before 
the show, attended social functions and shared meals, went to the beach 
together, talked with them on the phone, and attended community events 
where they performed. We conducted, tape-recorded, and transcribed life 
histories of twelve performers. We also observed, tape-recorded, and tran- 
scribed fifty performances, including the dialogue, music, and audience 
interactions. 

To assess the role of the 801 performers in the larger gay and lesbian 
and Key West communities, we examined over a three-year period all 
stories that contained references to the drag queens in the weekly gay 
newspaper Celebrate! and in the mainstream Key West media. In addition, 
we structured the research process to bring the drag queens, gay and 
lesbian community members, and wider community into conversations 
about the drag queens” performances. We conducted twelve focus groups 
with forty audience members who attended the performances, and we 
held informal conversations and short interviews with fifty-five additional 
spectators. We also followed up by holding individual and group discus- 
sions with the drag queens about their reactions to the book. 

Like anthropologists who travel to study cultures very different from 
their own, we probably should have been far more worried about whether 
we as women academics, even if lesbians, could really get to know a troupe 
of gay male drag queens who were different from us in so many ways. 
Most of them have no more than a high school education, and they live 
economically precarious lives. The drag queen life involves heavy drinking, 
drug use, sexual promiscuity. But despite the chasms of gender, class, 
education, lifestyle, and ethnicity, we developed close personal relation- 
ships, with some of the performers more than others, that allowed us to 
understand their world. 

At some point, in fact, we realized that our differences of gender and 
sexuality actually cased our entrée into this world and made participation 
easier. It had not escaped our notice that the classic work on drag queens, 
Mother Camp (Newton 1972), was also written by a lesbian. Recently we 
asked the girls if they thought our being lesbians affected our ability to 
study them. Although they didn’t really address the question, their re- 
sponses suggest that what we are not, as well as how they feel about us 
(and us about them), proved to be crucial. As Margo put it, “You weren’t 
bitchy. We gave you the interviews, which I think proves how we feel 
about you.” “You weren’t bitchy queens,” added Desiray, one of the cast 
members who joined at the end of our research. Piped up Scabby, “We 
love you girls.” Kylie, who took a while to trust us, commented, “You 
guys were interesting to talk to. And it was obvious that you liked us, 
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but I didn’t know, really, what to think of you, it took a while.” From 
our perspective, in ways that we discuss below, the drag queens’ maleness 
helped to balance the power we held as educated and privileged research- 
ers. We were in so many ways outside their normal social worlds and for 
that reason, paradoxically, could participate without too much disruption. 
If, as Newton (1996) describes, there is an “erotic equation in fieldwork” 
and we, like her, came to love some of our subjects and were not immune 
to their charms in drag, they evinced none of the sexual interest in us 
that they lavish on men, especially handsome masculine men. In that sense 
there were no sexual tensions between them and us to get in the way of 
the research. 

From our first visit to the show and subsequent dinner conversations 
with Sushi, we began to move slowly into their world. We attended a drag 
queen meeting, and from there they asked us to come to a get-together 
at which they would plan the weekly shows. We interviewed most of the 
drag queens by inviting them to dinner at our house, and then we began 
to get invitations to their parties and eventually gained access to their 
most sacrosanct space, the dressing room. We came to know about their 
intimate relationships, their sexual activities, their drug and alcohol use, 
their health crises, their infighting, their secrets, hopes, and fears. One 
summer night, when we were almost finished with the research, Sushi 
announced that we could not really understand what they did until she 
dressed us up as men in drag as women and we performed a number. We 
agreed enthusiastically to doing drag, but we were aghast that they 
thought we could perform. We begged off the number—the lesbian duet 
from Rest—but we let Sushi make us up as men dressed as women and 
loan us her clothes, and we went out on the streets to hand out flyers. 
There we learned a great deal about both the power and the vulnerability 
one feels as a man dressed in women’s clothing flaunting one’s sexuality 
on the street. 

The participatory methods we used were essential to the study, but 
they were by no means unproblematic. Gender and sexuality came into 
play in many ways as we negotiated complex tensions around issues of 
power and social change. 


Negotiating power 

The issue of power dynamics in feminist research is a complicated one. If 
in the first flush of feminist scholarship we assumed that studying women 
would automatically negate the power differential between researcher and 
researched, we have come a long way from that perspective. Even re- 
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searching women very much like us still means that researchers, even as 
we work to collaborate with those we are researching, hold power in 
formulating questions and analyzing results. The dilemma of negotiating 
power becomes more complicated when women are studying men, since 
gender power enters into the relationship. 

There are, of course, as feminist theories of intersectionality (Collins 
1990; Crenshaw 1991; West and Fenstermaker 1995) make clear, many 
kinds of power at work in research interactions, so we began this project 
aware of the complex relationship of our different structural positions, 
identities, and standpoints and their likely impact on the research. While 
it was true that we were economically and educationally advantaged, and 
we were the ones writing the book, the drag queens had other kinds of 
power, particularly gendered power as men. And they did not hesitate to 
use their power to remind us that education and economic security are 
not everything. From the beginning, in all sorts of public settings, they 
called us “the lesbians,” or, more recently, “lesbo one” and “lesbo two.” 

They regularly incorporated us into their shows along with other au- 
dience members. In that way we became the same kind of prop that any 
unsuspecting tourist might. They were particularly fond of pulling down 
Verta’s top and bra to expose her breasts onstage, something they do to 
attendees on a regular basis. Sushi would also grab our breasts as she went 
around the cabaret with the tip bucket. Or she might grope our pubic 
areas. We let them do these things that we as feminists would never allow 
other men to do, even as we realized that these were, in part, expressions 
of male dominance. Without quite knowing it, we accepted these actions 
as part of a leveling process, even though they also made us angry. 

In addition, when they introduced us in the shows, they were likely to 
call us “the pussy lickers” or “the professors of lesbian love.” They would 
call us onstage and have us say to the audience, “I love to lick pussy.” 
This was in keeping with the politics of vulgarity that they practice. Their 
use of slang terms for body parts and sex acts draws the audience into 
complicity with them, blurring the line between the respectability of the 
audience and the deviance of drag queens. But we then realized that they 
also used these strategies to shift the power between us and them. They 
might be drag quecns and we might be professors, but as queer people 
we are all in the same boat, they implicitly announced. 

There was also sometimes an clement of class resentment or leveling 
in our interactions. One night Sushi deliberately burned a hole in Leila’s 
tank top (after carefully checking the label to make sure it wasn’t too 
expensive). It was a statement that we could buy another. We were aware 
from the beginning, of course, that the economic disparities between us 
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and them were great, and we tried to be sure that our research benefited 
them economically. We promised Sushi that we would share our royalties 
with them by contributing half to “Gook Productions,” Sushi’s company. 
Her dream was (and remains) to.start a fund for a drag queen house 
where the performers can live together as the family or “Queen Nation” 
they already consider themselves to be and take care of one another when 
they grow old. Margo aside, they are aware that one can’t be a drag queen 
forever. But the house was not everyone’s dream, so our deal with Sushi 
created tension within the troupe. Some of the others wanted to divide 
whatever money came their way among themselves, but Sushi insisted that 
we talk only to her about the money since—and she is referring here to 
the girls’ cocaine habits—“they’ll just put the money up their noses.” One 
of the drag queens we interviewed late in the project demanded that we 
give her a separate cut, and when we explained that our arrangement was 
with Sushi as house queen, she refused permission for us to use her in- 
terview. Sensitive to the economic disparities between us, we always tipped 
well, took them out for meals, and contributed substantial sums to help 
Margo after she was diagnosed with cancer and suffered a heart attack. 
Nevertheless, the issue of economic power differences remained problem- 
atic. At the same time, Sushi told us that we were the only women she 
loved besides her mother and promised that, when we get old, she will 
“wipe our pussies.” 

Where they clearly held the power was in the realm of performance. 
We were, after all, in their world, where they were the stars. That is why 
Sushi insisted on putting us in drag, challenging us as lesbians who reject 
many ‘of the accoutrements of femininity to don sexy dresses and high 
heels and confronting us with the fact that in many ways they make more 
attractive women than we do. Another time she decided that we should 
come up on stage and talk about the history of drag. It was a disaster. 
We tried to be funny, we tried not to sound as if we were lecturing to a 
class, but we just couldn’t pull it off. The other drag queens were impatient 
and wanted to get on with the show, and we were delighted to get off 
the stage. It was a reminder—as if we needed one—that they are the 
performers and what they do takes talent. It was their world, and in that 
sense, we, as strangers in a strange land, had far less power than they. 

At the same time, as the ones who were telling their stories, we held 
a great deal of power both to reveal information they might have wished. 
they had withheld and to interpret their realities. Scabby confided in us 
about being HIV-positive but asked that we not put that in the book, a 
request that we honored. Only recently did she tell us that she is sorry 
she made that request, since she’s now open about it. Others worried 
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about discussions of their drug use. We worried, too, because we knew 
that we could not ignore the prevalence of drugs in the drag queen world 
but did not want to get them arrested. Our solution was to avoid naming 
names and places, yet still, when the book came out, Kylie at first accused 
us of “betraying them,” although later she decided that we had sufficiently 
veiled our references. 

How real our power is as the authors of the book came home to us 
in other ways as well. Sushi’s mother, a traditional Japanese woman, asked 
to meet with us in order to tell us that we had shamed her family by 
exposing Sushi’s history as a prostitute on the streets of Los Angeles. 
Recently Scabby told us that his mother, who thought he was a bartender, 
found the book when her other son brought it home and in that way 
learned for the first time what Scabby does for a living. These encounters 
brought home to us, if we had forgotten, how much power we held in 
relation not only to the drag queens but to their families and friends as 
well. 

In all these ways, then, we realized that the power dynamics of the 
research process are complex and require careful negotiation. We were 
the researchers, they the researched, but they are men and we are women. 
They, as Sushi is fond of saying, are the “cocksuckers” and we are “pussy 
lickers.” They are talented performers while we are out of our element 
in drag and onstage. We became quite aware of their attempts to remind 
us of who we are and who they are, and that is why we understood their 
need to reveal our breasts, burn our clothes, and open our wallets. 

Our interactions around issues of power helped us to see the ways Sushi 
and the others play with categories in order to undermine them. At a 
party one night after the book had appeared, we introduced Sushi to one 
of our colleagues, a feminist scholar who was visiting Key West. Sushi’s 
first question was, “Honey, do you suck cock or lick pussy?” provoking 
our friend into a long, uncomfortable explanation of her sexual history. 
When we brought Sushi, Kylie, and Gugi to our university to perform 
and participate on a panel about race, ethnicity, gender, and sexuality, 
they made the same point. During their show at the Multicultural Center 
on Friday night, they brought male and female audience members to the 
stage and asked them to identify not as gay or straight or bisexual but as 
“pussy lickers” or “cocksuckers,” in this way using terms generally reserved 
for same-sex sexual acts both to divide and unite people in new ways. It 
was a perfect illustration of the ways the drag queens mobilize gender 
and sexual categories in their negotiations with audience members and 
then provoke a rethinking of what those categories mean. 

Issues of power remain in feminist participatory research because the 
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competing interests that derive from the researcher’s responsibility for 
shaping the final text, on the one hand, and differences in the social 
positions of the researcher and the research participants, on the other, 
cannot be eliminated (Acker, Barry, and Esseveld 1991; Richardson 1993; 
Lincoln 1997). A number of feminist methodologists have described how 
the dynamics of class, race, ethnicity, and gender influence research pro- 
jects even when researchers work hard to be conscious of and limit power 
differences.* Awareness of the complexity of the power dynamics involved 
when lesbian academics research economically marginal gay male drag 
` queens was essential both to the success of the research process and to 
our coming to understand the way the drag queens perform protest in 
their shows and engage in political opposition in their everyday lives. 


Working for sodal change 

Knowing the controversy over drag among both scholars and activists— 
whether it troubles or reifies gender—we hoped to engage the drag queens 
and the larger community in considering whether the visible public pres- 
ence of drag in Key West accomplishes the drag queens’ intent to desta- 
bilize gender and sexual categories and undermine stereotypical attitudes 
about gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender people. The drag queens 
wanted to know as much as we did what people took away from the shows 
and how audiences reacted to their performances. As Nancy Naples (2003) 
has argued, research projects can empower participants—both when they 
promote dialogues that allow people to explore the way their practices 
are shaped and constrained by wider social, economic, and political struc- 
tures and when they lead participants to work to alter practices and struc- 
tures that promote inequality. To this end we structured the research 
process to bring the drag queens, gay and lesbian community members, 
and the wider community into conversations about the drag queens’ role 
in Key West. We devised two main strategies: organizing focus groups 
and holding more informal conversations with audience members and 
disseminating our research findings in the local community both while 
we were engaged in the research and after the publication of the book. 
Like other researchers, we found that our gender and sexual identities 


* See Ricseman 1987; Hondagneu-Sotelo 1988; DeVault 1990, Cannon, Higginbotham, 
and Leung 1991; Oakley 1991; Willams and Heikes 1993; Phoenix 1994, Reay 1998, 2004; 
Twine and Warren 2000; Troka, LeBesco, and Noble 2002; Hesse-Biber, Nagy, and Yaser 
2004; Hili and Sprague 2004; Schacht and Underwood 2004; Schippers 2004; Weber 2004; 
Weston 2004 
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came into play and sometimes presented a barrier to the kind of interaction 
necessary to engage with the ideas and practices of both the participants 
and other members of the Key West community. Throughout the project, 
the drag queens, audiences, and community members often took our 
gender and sexuality as a cue to our opinions and responded to the research 
within that context. 

In recruiting individuals for focus groups, we sought diversity in terms 
of gender, sexual identity, race, ethnicity, class, and age, some of these 
characteristics more readily apparent than others. At the shows we handed 
out flyers to fifteen to twenty audience members, asking them to return 
the next afternoon and offering, courtesy of the bar owners, a free drink 
for those who showed up (for more on the focus groups, see Blee and 
Taylor 2002). Early on we realized that we, as women, might have trouble 
recruiting gay men, aod that heterosexual audience members might be 
reluctant to participate. We invited sociologist and sexuality scholar Josh 
Gamson, a gay man with experience conducting focus groups, to partic- 
ipate in this part of the research. It was the right decision. The first time 
the three of us went to the show to recruit for a focus group, the fact 
that Josh was male, handsome, and not obviously gay helped to recruit 
a diverse group of participants, including heterosexual married couples. 
He also conducted a focus group composed entirely of gay men. Every 
group produced a different kind of discussion, depending on the partic- 
ipants, so the mixed and all-gay groups added to the richness of our data. 
When the drag queens introduced us at the show as “the professors of 
lesbian love” or worse, “the pussy lickers,” we found that the only audience 
members likely to show up were lesbians. Clearly, our gender and sexual 
identities affected our ability to recruit diverse focus groups. To com- 
pensate for the fact that heterosexual men were underrepresented in the 
groups, we sought them out for informal interviews about their reactions 
to the shows. The drag queens helped by introducing us to heterosexual 
men and couples who regularly attended their shows. 

Gender and sexuality also shaped the course of discussion in the focus 
groups. Some heterosexual participants talked about how it felt to walk 
into a gay bar to see the show. As one young straight woman put it, it 
can be “scary going into a gay bar” because “you walk into a gay bar, 
you’re gay.” The focus groups also had the potential to be intimidating, 
since at times it was evident that heterosexual members had never con- 
versed with a gay man or lesbian about the kinds of issues that came up 
in the discussions. We asked the groups to talk about why they came to 
the shows, what they liked and didn’t like, and what they saw in the 
performances. Yet some of the most interesting conversations took place 
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between people who disagreed about such things as whether they thought 
of the drag queens as women or men, which girls were most attractive, 
and whether they enjoyed the performances more or were made uncom- 
fortable when the drag queens deliberately broke the illusion of femininity 
by accentuating their identities as gay men. 

As difficult as they might be, these discussions across lines of gender, 
sexual identity, class, and ethnicity were not only productive for us as 
researchers; they also had the potential to stimulate participants’ thinking 
about the experiences of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender people 
and about the socially scripted nature of gender and sexuality. Gay and 
lesbian focus group members often speculated on what impact attending 
the show might have on straight people in the audience. A group of gay 
men thought that the performances and the audience interaction would 
cause straight people to open up a little bit. One said, “Right, they have 
a whole new perspective,” to which another added, “And I think that 
helps open up a lot of people’s eyes as far as they go back home and run 
across somebody and they find out they’re gay, they’re going to be a little 
bit less judgmental of that gay person.” Added one more, “It’s like taking 
the blinders off the horse.” 

And in fact many audience members concluded that the labels of “gay” 
and “straight” (or “female” and “male”) just don’t fit. Almost all of our 
focus group members made reference to this aspect of the shows. Ac- 
cording to one gay man, “You leave them at the door.” Another gay man 
thought the show “really pushes gender identity and gender role and 
homophobia issues with straight people. To have that kind of interaction 
with drag queens.” Because straight men are supposed to suppress any 
femininity, he said, “the drag show really gives them an opportunity to 
kind of delve into, ever so slightly, that side of their personality.” A straight 
male tourist put it this way: “I think that one of the beauties of attending 
a show like this is that you do realize that you . . . shouldn’t walk out 
and say ‘I only like men’ and you shouldn’t say ‘I only like women’ and 
it all kind of blends together a lot more so than maybe what we want to 
live in our normal daily lives.” A young gay man thought the performers 
were “challenging the whole idea of gender and so forth and they’re 
breaking that down.” These kinds of responses indicate that the focus 
groups themselves—despite or perhaps because of the complex gender 
and sexual dynamics—facilitated new ways of thinking about sexual and 
gender identity. 

The focus groups, then, initiated the process of stimulating discussion 
about our research in the community. Even while the research was in 
progress, participants grappled with the complex meanings of drag in the 
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lives of the 801 Girls, continually asking whether drag was an identity or 
a performance. Focus group members were sometimes willing to partic- 
ipate because they hoped to meet the girls out of drag, and they often 
got their wish because we held the groups in the cabaret at a time when 
the girls arrived to get dressed. One group asked Kylie about her stripping 
on Saturday night, and Kylie responded that she performs the way she 
does because leaving on the wig and makeup “confounds people. It baffles 
them and it does make them think.” In this way, the focus groups stim- 
ulated interaction between the drag queens and audience members as well 
as among audience members. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of the ways that the focus groups 
fostered thought about the meaning of drag and created the potential for 
personal change is the fact that we first met Desiray as a member of a 
focus group of local gay men. As Joel, he had originally come to the show 
as a tourist, becoming so enthralled that he quit his job and moved to 
Key West. When Sushi found that he was sleeping on a lawn chair behind 
the bar because he had no money for rent, she got him a job as a cocktail 
server. One night Gugi put Joel in drag, and Desiray was born. As if to 
illustrate the educative functions of drag that were so central to the focus 
group discussions, Desiray now hosts the Friday night show, called “Good 
Boys Gone Drag,” featuring the girls as teachers. Desiray, the homeroom 
teacher, introduces the history teacher to cover the disco era, the school 
nurse to talk about AIDS, and all the girls to teach sex education. 

Issues of gender and sexuality affected not only recruitment to focus 
groups and conversations among the focus group members but also on- 
going discussions in the community about the meaning of drag. As a 
result of local publicity and the drag queens’ talk about the research at 
the shows, people in Key West frequently engaged us in conversation 
about the book, drag queens, and the 801 Girls in particular. Some local 
women told us in no uncertain terms that they did not go to the show 
because they found drag queens demeaning, assuming that we as women, 
feminists, and lesbians might share their perspective. We encountered crit- 
icism as well from staff members at the Women’s Center at our university 
when we brought the drag queens to campus. The resulting dialogue with 
feminists, whose experiences with drag were for the most part theoretical, 
exposed them to the feminist project in drag. 

However, some gay men who distanced themselves from drag as em- 
barrassing or who disliked the 801 Girls as too “in-your-face” assumed 
that we were so involved with the girls that we would view them through 
rose-colored glasses. A former editor of Celebrate! made no secret of the 
fact that he had no use for some of the 801 Girls. When the book came 
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out, he wrote us a letter acknowledging that he had not expected to like 
it but had decided to give it a try: “The result I will express in this old 
cliché: I couldn’t put it down. You have given Key West a wonderful gift. 
You have not let yourselves become ‘stonewalled’ by these ‘girlz.’” He 
admitted having unpleasant experiences with several of the drag queens 
when he worked for the paper but told us that “as J read your book, I 
found myself shedding those thoughts.” The stories about the drag 
queens’ struggles with gender and sexuality as boys and young men made 
him think about gay students he had encountered when he taught high 
school and prompted him to wonder what had happened to them. “Thank 
you for allowing me to become more focused upon the reasons I moved 
to Key West, to be part of a culture that does not represent the repression 
that occurs in so much of this country,” he added. His letter was a powerful 
statement about the wide-ranging significance of drag for gay and lesbian 
lives and activism. 

The complexity of the impact of the research process on thinking about 
gender and sexuality and the ways our own identities figured into the 
reception of our research was nowhere more apparent than in a debate 
in Celebrate! about the basic premises of our book. Connie Gilbert, a self- 
identified queer feminist and head of the local National Organization for 
Women chapter who interviewed us for Celebrate! at the time of our book 
signing at the 801, went to the show with us one night shortly after the 
book had appeared. Colby Kincaid, who had joined the troupe after our 
study was finished, had recently acquired breast implants, and the new 
additions were a main attraction that night. Colby was half naked most 
of the time, and the audience—especially straight couples—was going 
wild. Colby was the first of the 801 Girls to become what is referred to 
in the drag world as a “tittie queen,” and Kylie had at first been reluctant 
to allow her to perform in the Saturday Night Sex Show after the surgery, 
telling us that “we say we’re all drag queens and she’s a tittie queen.” 

Connie wrote a piece about the show for Celebrate! reflecting on the 
difference between Kylie’s stripping at the end of the show and the re- 
` actions of the audience to Colby’s performance. “The only way Colby 
might have made a gender-bending political statement would be to bare 
presumably still-male genitalia... . . The mostly straight audience, men 
and women alike, panted and perspired in the air conditioning and 
screamed, ‘Yesssss!’ I doubt even one percent of their collective con- 
sciousness was aware that Colby wasn’t just another sex kitten. That’s not 
gender-bending. That’s not, as Sushi was quoted in the book, ‘changing 
lives’” (Gilbert 2003a). 

That column drew misogynist flack from two friends of Colby’s. One 
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letter, after accusing Connie of wanting to be aroused by the sight of male 

genitals or perhaps being jealous that the audience had panted for Colby 
and not for her, insisted that “Colby is a professional entertainer, not a 
politician or activist.. . . She is not there to promote any political agenda, 

least of all yours” (Schiller 2003). The second letter, after attacking our 
book as an “out-of-date scholarly epistle” and accusing us of having taken 

so long to write it because it wasn’t high on our list of priorities, then 

asked, “Why is it that some people always have to make a connection with- 
anything [sic] and ‘effective political action?” (Hamilton 2003). The 801 

Cabaret, the writer insisted, is an entertainment venue, not a political 

action committee. 

Connie responded with tolerance for those who do not, as she does, 
care for their “entertainment spiced with social/political import,” but she 
criticized the letter writers for their belittling of both her and our study. 
What she did not like about the evening, she clarified, was not Colby’s 
performance but that the audience “turned her into a sex object” (Gilbert 
2003b). We also came to Connie’s defense, agreeing in our letter to the 
editor, printed under the headline “Authors Saddened by Misogynic [stc] 
Remarks,” that the diversity of opinion expressed in the paper over 
whether Colby’s presence changed the dynamics of the show was impor- 
tant but that the personal attacks and the misogyny expressed toward 
Connie as “older and crankier” than Colby and jealous that she would 
“never receive that kind of adulation” left something to be desired in a 
town touting its tolerance (Rupp and Taylor 2003a). But we also realized 
that this debate in the community was itself part of the social change 
agenda so central to feminist research. Our analysis of the political nature 
of drag shows, derived from queer theory but rooted in our research 
interactions with the performers and their audiences, had indeed begun 
to challenge the way people in the community thought about the show 
at the 801 Cabaret and about the role drag performances play as a de- 
liberate tactic of the gay and lesbian movement to challenge binary gender 
and sexual categories. Perhaps ironically, Colby now performs with her 
penis untucked and very much in evidence. 

Ongoing discussion in the Key West community about gender, sexu- 
ality, and drag is taking place because we continue to go back to the site 
of our research and to engage with the drag queens, audiences, and com- 
munity members. As Mitch Duneier (2001) points out with reference to 
his own ethnography of urban street vendors in New York City, it is 
relatively rare for ethnographers to maintain ongoing relationships with 
research participants. Despite the difficulties of negotiating the boundaries 
of gender and sexuality in our focus group research and in our continuing 
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discussions about the impact of drag on the community, we think that 
our research strategy succeeded in fostering dialogue that promotes social 
change. Our focus groups facilitated interactions among audience mem- 
bers across boundaries of gender and sexuality, stimulating thought about 
the meaning of the shows and about the injustices experienced by gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, and transgender people. And the book itself, and our 
discussions of it in various venues, both scholarly and with the general 
public, contribute, we hope, to our feminist vision of change by chal- 
lenging conventional thinking about the rigidity and biological nature of 
gender and sexuality and by stimulating debate about the political sig- 
nificance of drag performances. 

That such conversations are not confined to the Key West community 
became evident when Sushi, Kylie, and Gugi came to Santa Barbara. After 
two performances, one in Verta’s seven-hundred-student introductory so- 
ciology class, the student newspaper devoted a front-page article and a 
back page of photographs to the drag queen visit (Gonzalez 2004; Lewis 
2004). Then one of Verta’s students wrote an opinion piece titled “Drag 
Queens Present a Day of Scantily Clad, Eye-Opening Education,” begin- 
ning with the great line, “When you see your lesbian sociology professor- 
touch a naked drag queen’s penis, you know it’s going to be a good day” 
(Sikola 2004). That provoked a right-wing response arguing that drag 
queens are suffering from gender identity disorder and should be treated, 
not celebrated (Hastings 2004). This was followed by an indignant denial 
that drag queens are mentally diseased, written by a student herself di- 
agnosed with gender identity disorder (Boyden 2004). And then the local 
alternative paper reviewed the drag show at the Multicultural Center, 
noting that the girls “made sex less taboo and more faboo (as in fabulous)” 
and “were true performers who dared to push the limits of their audience” 
(Ingersoll 2004). Ar the end of the quarter, we received student papers 
that made it clear that, as one put it, “the drag queens opened my cyes 
and my heart to the myriad of people that fill this earth.” 

After the book came out, Kylie told us that, although the 801 Girls 
had always intended to challenge the way people think, our research had 
made them realize that they did in fact have an impact on people, that 
they did make audience members think in a more complex way about 
gender and sexual categories and about the oppression that queer people 
experience in their daily lives. Response to the book and to the shows 
suggests that they have succeeded in their mission. 
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Condusion 

We approached our research on the drag queens from the perspective of 
what Sandra Harding (1991, 1993) calls “strong objectivity.” That is, we 
scrutinized the ways that our positions as researchers, with particular at- 
tention to gender and sexuality, affected the research process, and we 
acknowledged the impact of our complicated relationships with the drag 
queens on the analysis we produced in working with them. Instead of 
ignoring the tensions between us as feminist researchers and the drag 
queens as gay men, we foregrounded them. 

We encountered dilemmas in negotiating the dynamics of gender and 
sexuality in our dealings with the drag queens, audience members, and 
the Key West community, and these difficulties made us more aware of 
the power relations that are central to every aspect of feminist research, 
from the collaboration that is essential to participatory research to the 
social change agenda that is the heart of feminist research. Our being 
women and lesbians had a complex impact on the project, ironically easing 
our entrée and creating a delicate and shifting balance of power with the 
drag queens but sometimes making recruitment to focus groups difficult 
and leading audience and community members to make assumptions 
about our perspectives on the drag queens and sometimes even to chal- 
lenge us because we are feminist researchers. In trying to get across the 
message that drag shows are not merely entertaining performances, which 
was one of Sushi’s central goals in collaborating with us, we were some- 
times accused of partiality by members of the gay and lesbian community, 
the audiences at the shows, and the wider Key West community. 

Yet the tensions and contradictions we encountered in the research 
process were not just problems to be overcome; they also proved to be 
productive for our thinking about how the drag queens play with and 
deconstruct gender and sexual categories in their performances and the 
way this makes gender and sexual fluidity and oppression visible. If being 
introduced as “pussy lickers” limited the diversity of our focus groups, it 
also led us to see how the drag queens use vulgar expressions for sexual 
acts to categorize people and then tear down the boundaries by suggesting 
that one sexual act, and thus any sexual actor, is pretty much like another. 
And it also demanded that we wear these labels as proudly as the drag 
queens bear the stigma of gay male femininity, revealing in a profoundly 
personal way the role drag queens play in making visible gay and trans- 
gender identities. If the letter writers to Celebrate! implied that lesbians 
could not appreciate the beauty of Colby’s new breasts, they were also 
engaging in the kind of public discussion of what drag means that we had 
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hoped to stimulate. In talking with the drag queens about our research, 
Sushi once quipped, “You’re like modern Oscar Wildes, you descended 
into a den of iniquity and emerged with a new view of the world.” That 
we did, and, much to our surprise, it is one that has made us think more 
deeply about the dilemmas and promises of feminist research. 


Department of Sociology 
University of California, Santa Barbara (Taylor) 


Women’s Studies Program 
University of California, Santa Barbara (Rupp) 
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Anne Honey 


Unraveling Ethics: Illuminating the Moral Dilemmas 
of Research Ethics 


his essay offers a critical, reflective analysis of some of the sticky moral 

questions that can entangle feminist researchers as they work to trans- 

form a research proposal into an application for ethics committee 
approval. We write not as philosophers or ethicists but as feminist social 
scientists reflecting on our struggle to do ethical research and to be ethical 
researchers in an environment governed by a regulatory model of research 
ethics. Our story is constructed as two intersecting narratives. In the first 
section of our essay, “A Narrative about Ethics,” we relate our account 
of how ethical theory plays out in the real world, drawing on our expe- 
rience of preparing the ethics applications for an interview study with 
“anorexic” teenage girls and our struggles with two pillars of research 
ethics policy: defining the research population and eliciting informed con- 
sent.’ In the second section of our essay, “Ethics in Our Narrative,” we 
tease out the implications of the research ethics approval process for the 
people who participate in research and for those who desire to be ethical 
and moral researchers. 

The enigmatic, gendered character of self-starvation and the unan- 
swered riddle of its cause(s) and maintenance has made anorexia nervosa 
an alluring subject for scholars in many disciplines and fields (including 
cultural studies, women’s studies, and media studies) using a spectrum of 
perspectives (social, cultural, and biological) and epistemologies, from 
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positivism to critical poststructuralism. Amid this enormous corpus of 
published research there is a deafening silence about the ethics of doing 
research with “sufferers” in general or with teenage girls—the most fre- 
quently affected group—in particular. 

Our essay seeks to address this glaring gap in the literature while also 
responding to the invocations from other researchers for empirical data 
and concrete documentation of the practice and implications of ethical 
decision making in human research: “the way ethical decisions are actually 
reached (as opposed to how they should be reached)” (DeVries and Subedi 
1998, v). 

Our essay also arises from particular, personal agendas: our desire to 
“do ethics right,” in terms of both complying with institutional ethics 
policy and being morally and ethically responsible to our research partic- 
ipants; our professional commitment to being critically reflexive about the 
morality of our interactions with research participants and the research 
ethics process; and a vested interest by one of us, as the chair of an 
institutional ethics review board, to see research ethics policy and ethics 
committees foster genuinely moral behavior and ethical research rather 
than cultivating cultures of counterfeit practice. 

In penning this essay, our aim is to make visible, and therefore revisable, 
the moral dilemmas embedded in research ethics policy and its imple- 
mentation by ethics committees, and to illuminate some of the implica- 
tions these dilemmas carry for feminist research and feminist researchers. 
Michel Foucault ([1973] 1978) points out that even uttering knowledge 
that diverges from established discourses is a critical activity and an act of 
resistance. In this sense our essay is explicitly transgressive because it seeks 
to unravel the morality of the ethics approval process and the ethics of 
doing research. This is a dangerous but politically necessary conversation. 
The investments, dilemmas, and implications of researchers’ ethical de- 
cisions and moral choices are usually secreted away, buried, concealed, 
and hidden from public scrutiny, thereby crafting an illusion that “good” 
research is being done by “good researchers.” However, it is necessary to 
make the ethics of research transparent in order to identify the moral 
crevices of ethics policy and practice and to develop new and better ways 
of doing feminist research and being ethical feminist researchers. 


|. A narrative about ethics 

Constructing the indefinable subject 

Anorexia nervosa is a serious social issue and a potentially life-threatening 
problem affecting approximately 0.5 percent of females, primarily teen- 
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agers, and approximately one-tenth as many males (American Psychiatric 
Association 2000). Treatment for anorexia nervosa is difficult and pro- 
longed. Approximately one-third of sufferers still meet diagnostic criteria 
five years after initial treatment, and studies report mortality rates of 5—8 
percent from starvation or related complications (Polivy and Herman 
2002). Even weight-restored anorexics may experience ongoing medical 
complications and long-term psychological and social problems that have 
a detrimental impact on their quality of life. 

Clinicians and reviewers have criticized the absence of research into the 
life history and lived experiences of people with eating problems (e.g., 
Leder 1990). A particular gap is the absence of systematic, qualitative 
research about the experience of self-starvation from the standpoints of 
teenage sufferers. Our study sought to redress this silence and to generate 
understandings that might improve prevention and support programs in 
schools and in medical contexts. 

We were well versed (and well rehearsed) in “getting through ethics” 
and had an intimate, insider knowledge about the thinking and machi- 
nations of ethics committees, accumulated from years of serving on and 
chairing such committees. We began preparing our ethics applications 
complacently confident that the task would be painless and pedestrian. 
But our interview study posed messy moral quandaries that challenged 
our ideas about the meaning of doing ethical research. 

As a multisite study, our research project required ethics approval from 
several institutional ethics committees. In Australia, where we work, the 
national guidelines and policies governing research with humans are gen- 
erated by the National Health and Medical Research Council (National 
Health and Medical Research Council 1999). Institutional compliance is 
required by federal law and monitored by the Australian Health Ethics 
Committee. Compliance is an employment condition for academics and 
a prerequisite for the receipt of national research grants. Typically, insti- 
tutional ethics committees follow the national protocols, although local 
committees may interpret these differently during the review process. The 
protocols parallel those of other English-language countries. They include 
an explanation of the aims, rationale, and design of the research; a de- 
scription of the target population and the procedures for recruiting par- 
ticipants and eliciting informed consent; an explanation of the methods 
of data collection and analysis; a statement about the risks and benefits 
for participants, and the strategies for dealing with possible physical or 
psychological distress; copies of the interview questions/questionnaires; 
and a letter to participants summarizing the information in the ethics 
application. 
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Research ethics policy positions research participants as the “object” 
of the research and assumes that these “subjects” form an identifiable, 
knowable constituency whose members share particular characteristics that 
distinguish them from others. Self-starvation resists such comfortable cat- 
egorization. Anorexia nervosa is classified as a psychiatric disorder, but 
both physical and psychological criteria are used in diagnoses, including 
the maintenance of a very low body weight (less than 85 percent of 
“normal” for age and height), amenorrhea, fear of fatness, and distorted 
body image (American Psychiatric Association 2000). But self-starvation 
has shifting, multiple identities and assumes different guises at different 
times, ranging from continued noneating to restricted eating with exces- 
sive, compulsive exercise to erratic food restriction accompanied by binge 
_ eating and purging (Polivy and Herman 2002). Biomedical discourse con- 
structs self-starvation as an organic disorder and a disease, but the origins 
and causes of anorexia are uncertain and contested. It has been variously 
explained as a biological pathology, a genetic predisposition, an affective 
disorder, and a cognitive deficit or dysfunction. Psychodynamic and psy- 
choanalytical discourses, on the other band, constitute anorexia as an 
outcome of a variety of family problems or as a self-pathology that is 
symptomatic of inadequate or unresolved psychosexual and ego devel- 
opment (see Malson 1998, 78—83, for a review). 

Biomedical and psychological research explicitly constitutes self-star- 
vation as an embodied entity and a distinct pathology that is located within 
the individual. The behaviors attributed to anorexia are positioned as 
abnormal biological and/or psychological problems that mark the an- 
orexic as deviant and different from a generalized population of “normal” 
teenage girls. Through her constitution as “other,” the anorexic is posi- 
tioned as physically and psychologically unable to act in or to protect her 
own interests, thereby justifying medical and psychological intervention 
to ensure a return to “normal” eating behaviors and constructing anorexia 
as the remit of the medical profession. 

Despite the social and cultural power of such discourses, self-starvation 
has resisted colonization into biomedical and psychological categories. 
Many of the pathologies attributed to anorexics, such as erratic, disordered 
eating and obsessive concerns with weight and diet, are typical of many 
“normal” women; recovered anorexics commonly reject biomedical con- 
structions of self-starvation, and many diagnosed anorexics do not identify 
as such, refusing diagnostic classification and medical intervention, and 
only presenting for treatment when pressured by friends or family. More- 
over, much of the research used to construct anorexia as a biological or 
psychological problem has been based on quantitative research that has 
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been criticized as methodologically flawed, as construing causal relation- 
ships from correlation analyses, and for generating research findings that 
are inconclusive and/or contradictory (see Malson 1998). 

In contrast, narrative therapy and community psychology constitute an- 
orexia as existing outside the self and as having a distinct identity and agency 
for independent, autonomous action. Interpolating Cartesian mind/body 
dualism, it is the anorexia that takes possession and controls the self, ren- 
dering the subject powerless in the face of its determined will. The simul- 
taneous disembodiment and personification of anorexia removes “the ori- 
gins of distress from the interior psychological workings of the individual 
person [to] the surrounding environment” (Smail 1994, 6; see also Morgan 
1999). In this frame the anorexic is constructed as a victim or a casualty 
of an uncontrollable, mightier force that is external to the physical and 
psychological self, erasing the stigma of pathology and exonerating sufferers 
from the blame attached to the condition. 

Feminist scholars shed a different light on self-starvation by illuminating 
the multiple and contradictory ways that culture is entwined with anorexia. 
The anorexic body is constituted as an expression of social, cultural, po- 
litical, and gender anxieties; as a metaphor for contemporary sociocultural 
concerns about consumption, personal display, feminist politics, and in- 
dividualistic competitiveness; and as a site of cultural and social oppression 
(e.g., Bordo 1993; Fallon, Katzman, and Wooley 1994). Drawing on 
feminist perspectives, poststructuralist scholars elucidate how everyday dis- 
courses of femininity, body, and identity are implicated in a range of social 
institutions and discursive practices that conspire to produce women’s 
bodies as anorexic bodies (e.g., Malson 1998). 

Defining the research population is an act of category construction 
with profound intellectual and moral implications. The multiple identities 
of self-starvation ignited sticky dilemmas about how we should describe 
anorexia nervosa in our ethics application and in the information letter 
to participants. Should it be presented as a “real” physical or psychological 
condition: a problem, disorder, or illness? Or should it be presented as a 
label or rhetorical device that positions young women as abnormal, de- 
viant, and in need of treatment when they defy socially constructed notions 
of normal, healthy eating behaviors? In the light of the differing consti- 
tutions of anorexia, how could we establish a universal category that neatly 
defined the participants in our study? Which words should we use to 
address a girl whom clinicians classified as anorexic but who rejected the 
assignation of any medical or psychological problem and saw the label of 
anorexic as a (mis)representation by others? Could we invite her to share 
her experience of living with anorexia if she did not believe that she was 
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anorexic? We were anxious to adhere to the principle of respect for human 
subjects, but we worried about how to name those who volunteered to 
participate in our study. To brand a girl anorexic without consent was to 
deny her selfhood—one of the very issues the study aimed to address. To 
include only those girls who acknowledged their diagnosis would affect 
the research by failing to capture the complex spectrum of “anorexic” 
experiences. i 

In part, our problem lay in deciding to listen to the different discourses 
and bodies of research about self-starvation. While our own epistemic 
faiths might question the merit of some of these, we could dismiss neither 
their potential as a source of insight into self-starvation nor the fact that 
they might echo the different ways that girls viewed self-starvation and 
their “condition.” 

To help untangle these quandaries, we sought the advice of the insti- 
tutional ethics officers. In Australia, to protect confidentiality and to pre- 
vent coercion of ethics committees, face-to-face discussions between re- 
searchers and committees are infrequent. Ethics officers are specialists in 
research ethics policy whose job is to help researchers “solve” messy prob- 
lems before an ethics application is reviewed. The ethics officers were 
empathetic and supportive but uncomprehending: “If you can’t label the 
population, then the research isn’t possible.” 

We intended to recruit from specialized treatment clinics for eating dis- 
orders where many girls had already been diagnosed (labeled) anorexic. The 
challenge we faced was how to describe the study’s population so that it 
accommodated girls’ perspectives and summoned the essential “anorexic” 
subject that the ethics officers and research ethics policy urged us to find. 
We considered the possibilities. We could privilege girls’ standpoints by 
limiting the study to girls who self-identified as anorexic and by excluding 
girls who did not accept their diagnosis. Or we could limit the study to 
girls diagnosed as anorexic. Option 1 (privileging girls’ perspectives) risked 
including girls whose emaciation and eating problems were the result of 
another, possibly undiagnosed psychiatric or biological condition and ex- 
cluded an important group, namely, girls labeled anorexic who rejected the 
designation. Option 2 (a medical diagnosis) meant privileging the cate- 
gorization imposed by others (doctors) over girls’ individual views and 
experiences. Further, as researchers familiar with clinical settings, we knew 
that a medical diagnosis of anorexia nervosa could not create a coherent 
category of person. Diagnoses were often inconsistent and changeable— 
they rarely met aH diagnostic criteria for anorexia nervosa (American Psy- 
chiatric Association 2000) and were often revised days or weeks later as 
more information unfolded about each sufferer’s personal history. At its 
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best, a diagnosis of anorexia nervosa was an informed judgment at a par- 
ticular point in time, but it could not guarantee the definitive, homogenous 
population that ethics policy and our ethics officers invoked us to find. Both 
options censored the particularity of some girls’ experiences, and both re- 
quired us to abandon our sensibility and moral responsibility to some po- 
tential participants. Both options altered the research focus and our original 
aim of illuminating the full range of experiences among all “anorexic” girls. 

Dissatisfied with these alternatives, we floated the idea of using multiple 
descriptions to address the particularity and diversity of potential partic- 
ipants. One ethics officer flatly rejected the idea: “That would mean they’re 
different populations. So you’ll need separate ethics applications and ap- 
provals for each group.” The other ethics officers were confused and 
mystified. They could not see the problem that troubled us. The doctors 
had made their diagnoses and issued the decree: “The girls are anoreric. 
The fact that some girls don’t agree with their diagnosis doesn’t mean 
they’re not anorexic.” 

Of course, the easy way forward was to ignore the questions that trou- 
bled us. All we had to do was fill in the standard ethics review application, 
prepare generic information letters, get the consent forms signed, and 
start interviewing. While we struggled to construct a more morally ac- 
ceptable description of the population, our research project stalled, our 
funders got restless, and our colleagues got fractious. We had secured 
highly competitive funding for the research, but this imposed constraints: 
a tight timeline, accountability indicators and reports, the delivery of des- 
ignated outcomes. Colleagues vented their incomprehension and frustra- 
tion at the delay: “What’s the problem? All you have to do is fill in the 
forms and do it.” There were no casy answers to our moral tussle, and 
we felt caught in Jacques Derrida’s “double bind”: an unsolvable dilemma 
where “one can only unbind one of its knots by pulling on the other to 
make it tighter” (Derrida 1998, 36). 

Such stalemates nurture compliance. Confronted with either abandoning 
our anxiety or our study, we opted for a compromise by adopting the 
broadest, most inclusive category available: “girls who have received a med- 
ical diagnosis of anorexia nervosa.” Our definition satisfied our ethics com- 
mittees and enabled the preject to proceed—albeit with a less inclusive 
population than we had intended—but it left us uneasy and uncomfortable. 
Knowing the capriciousness of clinical diagnoses, we worried about the 
intellectual and moral dishonesty of defining the study’s population in this 
way. We were also conscious that privileging clinical diagnoses over girls’ 
views and accounts affirmed and thereby invisibly reinforced the hegemony 
of biomedical discourses that construct self-starvation as “other.” Our po- 
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sitioning as actively complicit in perpetuating this story undermined our 
ethical and moral responsibility to our participants and had troubling moral 
implications for our desired identities as ethical, feminist researchers, al- 
though—ironically—the ethics committees with whom we worked did not 
share our concerns. We hoped the processes for eliciting consent might 
compensate for the moral difficulties raised by our definition of the pop- 
ulation, but informed consent carried its own moral difficulties. 


Speaking the unspeakable: The unknowabllity of Informed consent 
Informed consent is a central canon of research ethics policy. The concept 
of informed consent assumes the transparency of a social and psychological 
reality that enables researchers to provide full and accurate information 
about the research to autonomous subjects who are able to make rational, 
informed choices. In Australia, the national protocol for informed consent 
involves giving participants (usually through an information letter) full, 
comprehensive, and accurate details about the research, including the 
demands, risks, inconveniences, discomforts, and benefits that might be 
involved. As we prepared our ethics application, complexities emerged 
about each of the four dimensions of informed consent, namely, the pro- 
vision of full information about data collection, voluntarism and coercion, 
physical /psychological distress, and competence to understand and par- 
ticipate in the research. 

Our study involved semistructured life-history interviews that sought 
to illuminate the ways that self-starvation shaped participants’ lives, re- 
lationships, and subjectivity. To comply with the ethics policy requirement 
to provide full information, we dutifully prepared a list of interview ques- 
tions for potential participants. But semistructured interviews are inher- 
ently emergent, reflexive, and messy, and the planned focus of an interview 
can easily shift as new issues and accounts emerge. Like all diligent re- 
searchers, we cautioned potential participants in the information letters 
that an interview could take unexpected turns and that new questions 
might arise as girls’ narratives raised new substantive or theoretical issues. 
The ethics committees were satisfied that we had fulfilled our ethical 
obligations and provided full, complete, and accurate information about 
the research, but we were less convinced. At best, our warning provided 
a predication of what might happen during an interview. At worst, our 
assurances were deceptive because they created an illusion of a certainty 
that we could not guarantee. 

The matter of voluntary, noncoercive consent proved trickier than we 
had imagined. The clinics we planned to recruit through were enthusiastic 
about the research, but we were advised that institutional ethics clearance 
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and approval to recruit participants would only be granted if the clinicians 
were coinvestigators in the study. This edict, it was explained, was non- 
negotiable and necessary on the grounds that the girls were under clinical 
care and the clinicians would protect the girls’ interests. 

This unexpected requirement created an awkward political predicament 
by compromising our position as independent researchers who worked in 
(rather than with) clinics, and put at risk our capacity to report findings 
that might be critical of the clinics and/or clinical practice. Another, 
shorter stalemate ensued while we discussed how to handle this uner- 
pected turn. We could take the moral high ground and refuse to comply 
with the institutional requirements. Or we could comply and hope to 
“manage” the situation. Or we could try to negotiate a different arrange- 
ment. Option 1 (the moral high ground) seemed likely to lead to our 
being excluded from the clinics and would seriously threaten the feasibility 
of the research. Option 2 (compliance) meant collaborating with the cli- 
nicians and raised a bevy of uncertainties. Option 3 (negotiation) seemed 
hopeful but reckless. Colleagues urged us to comply, explaining that the 
clinicians were busy (men) who would not interfere if we were agreeable 
and cooperative. Rather than follow this advice and set aside our moral 
concerns or abandon the potentially positive outcomes of the study, we 
decided to negotiate. There were lengthy, sometimes tense, but ultimately 
successful discussions with the clinicians. Together we developed a strategy 
to minimize the compromises to the study by agreeing that the original 
team would be responsible for the project design and implementation, 
and that we would work together to review the data analysis and to develop 
ways to use girls’ perspectives and accounts to inform and to improve 
clinical practice. The alliance has been productive and mutually supportive 
and has resulted in valuable changes in clinical practice. 

The positive outcome to our political quandary did not remove the 
implications for participants that might flow from an alliance with the 
clinicians. A precondition of informed consent is that it is voluntarily and 
freely given. The concept of free will is premised on an autonomous liberal 
humanist subject who is able to make rational and independent judgments 
regardless of her context. Here the ontological difficulties are the pre- 
sumption of a stable, decontextualized subject and the discounting of the 
multiple power relations that work visibly and invisibly to constitute the 
subject and her interaction with others (Foucault 1977, 1988). We wor- 
ried whether genuine informed consent was possible given the clinicians’ 
connection with the research. To what extent could girls exercise agency 
given their subordinate position in the world they cohabited with the 
clinicians? As patients, might the girls read the clinicians’ association with 
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the study as coercive or as an inappropriate incentive to participate? Would 
girls resist participating in the study to irk the physicians or attribute 
greater importance to participating out of a misplaced perception that it 
might please their doctors? Would the girls hesitate to share their stories 
given the clinicians’ involvement? Could girls feel able to voice concerns 
about their-treatment given their subordination to the doctors’ authority 
in the clinic? 

The third obligation under the principle of informed consent is to 
provide information about the potential for psychological distress or dis- 
comfort. The risk of distress is generally considered minimal when the 
probability and magnitude of harm are not greater “than those ordinarily 
encountered in daily life or during the performance of routine physical 
or psychological examinations or tests” (Santelli et al. 1995, 274). Yet 
how individuals experience distress can be uncertain and disguised, and 
predicting the potential for distress can be difficult (Latvala, Janhonen, 
and Moring 1998). Although a growing body of evidence suggests that 
qualitative research poses little risk of distress and that telling your story 
to an interested listener has emotional and therapeutic value (Kleinman 
1988; Corbin and Morse 2003), the individual histories of anorexic girls 
suggested that the interviews might revive distressing, secreted traumas. 
These girls were more likely than the general population to have expe- 
rienced stressful life events such as the death of a close relative or family 
breakup or to have experienced depression, low self-esteem, and concerns 
about identity and control. Clinical literature has postulated relationships 
between anorexia and a range of family problems, including enmeshed, 
critical, or coercive family environments; insecure attachment, and physical 
and sexual abuse in families (see Polivy and Herman 2002 for a review). 
Although some of this research has been questioned (e.g., Eisler 1995), 
we could not ignore the possibility that the biographies of some girls 
might encompass complex, difficult family relationships. Nor could we 
ignore the possibility that distress might be triggered by the accumulation 
of painful experiences associated with self-starvation: multiple, long-term 
hospital admissions; repeated, failed clinical interventions; physical self- 
harm, including attempted suicide; and extended iaia from edu- 
cation, work, friendships, and social -interaction. 

Given the biography of self-starvation, even distributing an interview 
protocol in the interest of informed consent carried the possibility of 
resurrecting upsetting or deeply troubling past memories. Yet ethics policy 
and privacy legislation prevented us from accessing information that might 
tell us about the best way of interacting with particular participants. Given 

‘the situated chronicles of girls’ lives, we worried that acquiescing to a 
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“one-size-fits-all” strategy abdicated our moral and social responsibilities 
to our potential participants. 

Self-starvation also problematizes the question of competence to pro- 
vide informed consent. Under Australian law, young people under the age 
of majority are considered competent to participate in research without 
parental consent if they understand the procedures and implications of 
research. Relevant to any decision about waiving parental consent is the 
level of risk involved in the research (Brooks-Gunn and Rotheram-Borus 
1994; Levine 1995; Rew, Taylor-Sechafer, and Thomas 2000). In practice, 
ethics committees set nominal ages at which they consider adolescents 
capable of independently consenting to participate in research. Each of 
the ethics committees involved with our multisite study set different age 
barriers for consent, ranging from fourteen to sixteen years. 

Age barriers for adolescent consent have been hotly contested (e.g., 
Brooks-Gunn and Rotheram-Borus 1994; Brody and Waldron 2000). 
Research indicates that young people (fourteen years and older) have a 
capacity to understand research and make decisions similar to that of adults 
(Meade and Slesnick 2002) but may be affected by lack of experience or 
by emotionality (Dorn, Susman, and Fletcher 1995) and have trouble 
understanding the different goals of therapy and research (Brody and 
Waldron 2000). Some evidence also indicates that acute malnutrition can 
cause temporary cognitive impairment and that anorexic patients below 
a certain weight are unable to participate effectively in treatment (e.g., 
Bruch 1988) or, by implication, to provide informed consent. The capacity 
of adolescents to reason and to make decisions about the risks and benefits 
of participating in research can also be limited by stress. Hospitalization 
and the physical and psychological symptoms of anorexia can be stressful, 
and anorexics have a higher than average likelihood of experiencing prob- 
lems like anxiety disorders, obsessive-compulsive disorders, and depression 
that can inhibit the ability to make informed choices about participating 
in research. These considerations may not be relevant in every case of self- 
starvation, but the different age limits set by ethics committees obliged 
us to treat all potential participants under the age of sixteen years (the 
maximum, nominal age limit identified by our ethics committees) as lack- 
ing decision-making capacity and needing parental protection and consent 
to participate in research. 

Parental consent, however, is not a panacea for the ethical difficulties 
of consent. The tacit assumption underpinning the idea of parental consent 
is that parents know what is in the best interests of their daughters and 
are capable of protecting their interests. Parents, however, are likely to be 
positioned in similar power relations as their daughters with regard to the 
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medical team and could be influenced to provide consent by a hope that 
participating in the research could help their daughters (Brody and Wald- 
ron 2000). Although the imbrication of families in self-starvation is a 
complex and contested area, difficult family relationships or histories could 
affect the decision of some parents to give or to withhold consent. Parental 
consent is a double-edged sword, protecting some girls and erasing other 
girls’ potential for agency by increasing the opportunity for parental 
coercion. 

We presented our case for relinquishing age barriers and parental con- 
sent to the institutional ethics officers, but they advised that all ethics 
committees were immovable on these issues. The concern was not with 
the legitimacy of the arguments we presented but with the financial threat 
of a litigious parent or caregiver. With no option but to acquiesce on this 
count, we circumvented the restrictions imposed by our committees by 
using a different form of consent involving “ongoing consensual decision- 
making” (Ramos 1989, 60) before, during, and after the interviews so 
that participants had repeated opportunities to withdraw or to qualify 
consent. This strategy could not guarantee the knowability of informed 
consent or obviate unseen power relations, but it offered a greater degree 
of empowerment by providing girls with multiple opportunities to qualify 
and negotiate their involvement in the research. 


Il. Ethics In our narrative 

The knotty problem of universalism and the essentialized subject 

The ethics framework that regulates Western research and guides the de- 
cision making of ethics committees is based on the concept of a univer- 
salized rational subject and an ethic of justice derived from Kantian moral 
theory. The presumption of the universalized subject takes for granted 
that the experiences of the dominant social group can be generalized and 
taken as true for all others. In this frame, consensus about moral behavior 
and ethical practice is unproblematic because all rational subjects will 
acknowledge that the agreed universal moral principles are in the interests 
of all subjects. 

Research ethics policy combines Kantian rationalism with the social 
contract theories of liberal philosophers like Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, 
and John Rawls. In the contractarian model of social relations any ethical 
and moral problem can be resolved by using the liberal principles of 
equality, fairness, and reciprocity, and a public system of rights and re- 
sponsibilities in the form of laws, procedures, and protocols (Benhabib 
1987, 85). Margaret Walker describes the progeny of Kantian rationalism 
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and social contract theory as the theoretical-juridical model of ethical 
theory, comprising “a set of law-like moral principles or procedures” that 
are transhistorical, transcultural, and couched in the language of scientific 
objectivity to appear dispassionate and authorative (1997, 36). 

Ethics committees grew out of a positivist tradition of biomedical re- 
search that evolved in tandem with the theoretical-juridical model of 
ethics. Positivist research takes for granted the existence of a putative 
knowable reality, and that objective, universal truths can be revealed 
through empirical scientific data collection and explicit, transparent, ex- 
perimental research operations and procedures (Harre and Secord 1972). 
The conceptual foundation of positivism has been widely challenged, but 
its assumptions continue to underpin the philosophy and processes em- 
bedded in regulatory frameworks for research ethics, particularly when 
biomedical agencies have an influential role in developing and monitoring 
ethics policy and practice. 

The positivist biomedical model of research ethics has had exceptional 
discursive power and has been taken up and imposed on disciplines such 
as the social sciences and humanities, even when these disciplines employ 
radically different epistemic frames and forms of data collection and anal- 
ysis. The widespread infiltration of the positivist model of research ethics 
has worked to visibly and invisibly inscribe the management, surveillance, 
and control of research ethics in ways that appear natural, benign, and 
eminently reasonable to “any rational subject.” Most researchers accept 
the requirement (if not the desirability) of ethics review before research 
commences. Yet the biomedical model also casts research ethics in a shroud 
of scientific neutrality and universal certainty that crafts an illusion that 
ethics approval means ethical research, begetting a compliance approach 
to research ethics and to the ways that researchers think through ethical 
questions. 

The presumption of a universalized, rational subject that is at the heart 
of Kantian moral theory and modern research ethics policy is inherently 
problematic because it constructs the self as disembedded and disembod- 
ied, without sensibilities, history, or physicality. All research projects face 
the challenge of finding the “generalized subject” who describes the re- 
search population. The theoretical and practical difficulties of this task are 
rarely openly paraded and discussed, and the task is rarely as problematic 
as in our narrative. Fewer difficulties arise, for example, in defining the 
population for a research project about the life histories of “schoolgirls.” 
But the embodiment of self-starvation is both profound and ambiguous; 
different discourses attach conflicting meanings to the anorexic body (and 
mind), and the biography of self-starvation is singular and diverse at the 
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same time. Our experiences highlighted the difficulties of constructing a 
definitive, universal category of the anorexic subject and threw into sharp 
relief the illusion of the universal subject of Kantian discourse. 

The problems of consent illuminated the gulf between the embodied 
singularity of research participants and the disembodied, humanist subject 
of the ethic of justice and positivist research. An amalgam of legal edicts 
(¢.g., privacy legislation) and local practices by ethics committees (c.g., 
prohibition of any contact between researchers and participants before 
written consent is given) curtail researchers’ capacity to engage with and 
learn about research participants before beginning the research. These 
constraints were designed to protect participants and to prevent coercion. 
At the same time, they prevent researchers and potential participants from 
developing the personal relationships that make it possible to address the 
diverse singularity of research participants in the design of a research 
project and in research ethics protocols. 

Erasing the singularity of research participants has grave moral impli- 
cations. Public conversations about self-starvation, the anorexic body, and 
the anorexic subject have been dominated by voices of doctors, psychol- 
ogists, medical researchers, sociologists, and feminists. Following Carol 
Gilligan (1982) and Sandra Harding (1987), a primary aim of our study 
was to bring girls’ standpoints into these public discussions and to open 
up new theoretical possibilities by hearing the voices and silences smoth- 
ered by the conversations of others. The definition of the research pop- 
ulation offered to our ethics committees satisfied their expectations and 
requirements, but it narrowed the research focus by excluding a range of 
potential participants (e.g., girls who rejected their diagnosis) and 
(re)configured the study’s aim to illuminate the diversity among all “an- 
orexic” teenage girls. The result was a disconcerting paradox: the act of 
defining the research population erased the particular and individual dif- 
ferences among potential participants, ignoring “the plurality of modes 
of being human, and differences among humans” (Benhabib 1987, 81) 
and, in doing so, disregarded one of the four fundamental principles of 
humanist research ethics policy—respect for persons. 


Power, politics, and the embodiment of self and “others” 

Power and politics are inextricably entwined with research ethics. The 
legal requirement to receive ethics committee approval to conduct research 
in ways that are acceptable to ethics committees (and to ethics officers) 
explicitly subordinates researchers to the authority of research committees. 
The ethics approval process also creates a hierarchical power relationship 
between researchers and participants when it constructs researchers as 
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objective, dispassionate scientists with the knowledge and expertise to 
reveal “truths” about their research “subjects.” Bestowing such an identity 
positions researchers as superior to their participants, who become the 
less knowledgeable, passive “objects” of the research and of the researcher. 
In the case of anorexia, assigning a differential status to researchers and 
participants through the ethics process replicates the power relations, pol- 
itics, and public discourses that disempower anorexic girls by constituting 
self-starvation as different, deviant, and other. When researchers acquiesce 
to the requirements and interpretations imposed by ethics committees, 
they are drawn into a position that is vulnerable to perpetuating and 
reinscribing the hegemonic discourses and practices that construct ano- 
rexic girls as other. In this way, the ethics process reconfigures the aim of 
the research in unintended ways and overlooks questions of moral and 
ethical responsibility to research subjects in favor of conformity with nor- 
Mative protocols and practices. 

Historically, feminists have directed their attention to the colonizing 
power of discourses about gender, race, and class and to the ways these 
subjugate and exclude particular groups by constituting them as other. 
For feminists, the priority has been to show how discourses and practices 
usurp the rights and capacities of “others” to speak (and act) for themselves 
by authorizing different voices (e.g., fathers, politicians, lawyers and 
courts, welfare agencies) to speak in their stead. In Australia, Aboriginal 
Australians, historically the nation’s most marginalized social group, have 
fought hard to be recognized and to be appointed to research ethics 
committees so that indigenous people have a say in research ethics. Our 
experiences illuminate the extent to which the ethics process constructs 
and silences individuals and social groups, and the extent to which the 
ethics process can shackle researchers’ efforts to interrupt or transform 
the conditions that perpetuate the assignation of particular groups as other. 


The (Im)possibilittes of becoming an ethical researcher 

The explicit purpose of ethics policy is to summon into being ethical 
research and ethical researchers. Yet corridor conversations and conference 
banter among researchers are often sprinkled with rumblings about ethics 
committees. A common complaint is that the ethics approval process is 
an intrusive, onerous obligation that delays (or obstructs) the “real” work 
of research. In such conversations, ethics committees and researchers are 
` invariably positioned as binary opposites: powerful versus powerless, dic- 
tatorial versus subjugated, rigid and dogmatic versus flexible and respon- 
sive, methodologically ignorant versus methodologically knowledgeable. 
Reflective ethics and moral action are forestalled when researchers see 
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“ethics” as a barrier, rather than a facilitator, to ethical research. Re- 
searchers’ discomfort with the ways that ethics processes can position 
researchers as other than ethical is evidenced by the imperative researchers 
feel to find new ways of doing ethical research—implementing post hoc 
strategies to circumvent difficulties with prescribed ethics procedures, 
abandoning research that cannot “fit” the rules or interpretations of ethics 
committees, constructing elaborate justifications for processes that deviate 
from the interpretation of ethics policy by local committees, or paying 
only lip service to the ethics review process. 

We incorporated strategies in our recruitment and consent procedures 
to try to address our complicity in the othering of anorexic girls. In itself, 
this act illustrates the moral circularity of trying to be ethical researchers 
and comply with the protocols of ethics policy and practice. Developing 
consent processes that were morally responsive to the singularity of self- 
starvation meant thinking outside the existing protocols, endeavoring to 
connect with relational sensibility to the concrete “otherness” of the girls 
who might be in our study, and shen recrafting our understanding of the 
girls in a realist epistemology and language that fit the ethics regulations 
and the expectations of our ethics committees. Although our ethics com- 
mittees endorsed the outcome, we were struck by the irony that the 
intellectual work of caring about participants within an ethic of justice 
involved (momentarily) relinquishing all conceptual links with formal 
ethics procedures and expectations. 

The positivist biomedical model casts research ethics as a decontex- 
tualized set of principles and procedures for all scenarios, in which re- 
searchers are seen as disembodied and dispassionate scientists who are 
disengaged and removed from the ethics process. Yet our narrative showed 
that research ethics is deeply embedded and implicated in the social con- 
text. Factors like project timelines, the requirements of funding bodies, 
the local practices of different ethics committees, personal relationships 
in the research setting and with ethics officers and committees, and ethics 
committees’ anxiety about litigation all play a potent, if sometimes mute, 
role in decisions about ethics. Researchers are embodied in the ethical 
process: meeting and negotiating with ethics officers and others in the 
research setting; refining the research design to address ethical issues; 
writing and rewriting ethics applications; and wrestling with decisions that 
kindle an array of intersecting emotions, including discomfort, anxiety, 
relief, anticipation, optimism, and hope. The practice of decontextualizing 
and disembodying ethics occludes the investments researchers bring to 
“getting through” the ethics process and the role these processes can play 
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in privileging particular voices and eroding the relationship between par- 
ticipants and researchers. 

Our narrative foregrounds some of the tensions researchers encounter 
in trying to take up an identity as an ethical researcher in a regulated 
framework of research ethics. The rigid prescription or interpretation of 
ethics policy can affect the design of research, undermining its value and 
nurturing inadequate or even poor research. Nor does compliance with the 
edicts of ethics committees guarantee moral decision making or moral ac- 
tion. Derrida (1990) cautions that unqualified compliance with laws and 
regulations creates the very thing they were designed to avert: people re- 
lating to each other instrumentally. The ethics approval process confronts 
a similar difficulty because it is “designed in terms of the greatest good for 
the greatest number. [The ethics process is] useful to refer to, but [it is] 
not necessarily humane or even just in every situation because [it] perpet- 
uate[s] tension between the universal and the particular” (Byrne Armstrong 
and Horsfall, forthcoming). 

Our experiences suggest that research ethics policy and processes pro- 
vide guidance but not definitive solutions to questions about ethical re- 
search and moral behavior. Rather, formulaic rules and practices are vul- 
nerable to nurturing unethical and amoral behaviors whereby researchers 
pay lip service to the ethics approval process knowing they have committed 
to processes that are conceptually flawed or impossible to implement. In 
such a climate, the ethics process fosters deception and cultures of coun- 
terfeit practice, destroying the very thing it seeks to create: ethical research. 


Dreaming the (Im)possible dream: Imagining future possibilities 

The epistemic tensions between the discourses of the universal, rational 
subject of scientific realism and those of the multidimensional, particular, 
and social subject of interpretative, qualitative research create messy moral 
dilemmas. Despite the advances of recent decades, feminist research strad- 
dles a prickly divide in trying to craft research to fit ethics policies and 
practices when ethics committees employ a biomedical model of research 
and when dialogue between researchers and ethics committees is con- 
strained. 

Rather than succumb to the normalizing power of the ethics process, 
feminists have challenged the notion of research ethics as a codelike set 
of rules that regulates moral action (e.g., Gilligan 1977; Benhabib 1992), 
and researchers have urged reform of the processes for approving quali- 
tative research (Parker 1990; Corbin and Morse 2003). Some ethics com- 
mittees have developed more sophisticated, flexible understandings of in- 
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terpretive research practice, often as a result of struggles over the kinds 
of issues we raise and by appointing knowledgeable practitioners of in- 
terpretive research to ethics committees. Yet many committees continue 
to use the same criteria to judge interpretative and positivist research, 
reluctant to relinquish the (illusionary) comfort that complying with re- 
search ethics means ethical research (see Corbin and Morse 2003, 
335-36). 

Feminists have challenged Kantian rationalism as a basis for ethical and 
moral action and proposed an ethic of care and responsibility as an al- 
ternative to the universal subject and the explicit separation of self and 
others embedded in an ethic of justice. Gilligan (1977) has argued that 
an ethic of care involves fundamentally different moral concepts than an 
ethic of justice. It comprises a morality based on responsibility and rela- 
tionships rather than rights and rules, is grounded in concrete circum- 
stances rather than abstractions, and is expressed as an “activity of care” 
rather than as a set of rules. 

Despite the challenges posed in our narratives, we are reluctant to 
relinquish the idea of an ethics approval process given the long history of 
researchers denying, abusing, or sacrificing the rights and interests of 
subjects in the name of knowledge, science, and research. We are also 
hesitant about an ethic of care in the absence of a moral framework. Such 
a model presumes the knowability of the “other”; is susceptible to being 
reduced to a vague, unruly form of empathy; and, as Joan Tronto (1999, 
113) points out, makes a claim for a morality based on subjectivity that 
is vulnerable to relativism or solipsism. 

Feminists have proposed that discourse ethics offers a way forward 
through a morality based on the interdependence of a care ethic and 
justice, whereby specific cases and claims in particular contexts can be 
considered within a framework of moral principles (Benhabib 1992). Such 
an approach would draw on justice principles to guide decision making 
but would accommodate multiple epistemologies; consider the specificity 
of individual cases in particular contexts; take both difference and a sen- 
sibility to the embedded and embodied particularity of participants and 
researchers as central to ethical decision making; include processes to 
encourage and nurture dialogue among researchers, participants, and 
ethics committees; and constitute ethics as an ongoing process of critical 
reflection, action, and accountability throughout the research rather than 
as an act of compliance and approval at the beginning of the research. 

In our vague imaginings—our partial dream—the research ethics process 
would become an ongoing collaborative process shaped by dialogue and 
responsive relationships that are guided (but not dictated) by principles of 
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justice. Thinking of research ethics as a continual process of collaboration 
would open up opportunities to dissolve the (mis)conception that ethics 
approval means ethical research; to erase the differential power relationships 
among researchers, ethics committees, and participants; and to interrupt 
the mechanisms that make researchers and research complicit in the “oth- 
ering” of research participants. 


Ill. Condusion 
`The aim of our narratives is to make visible, and therefore revisable, the 
dilemmas that surround research ethics policies and their implementation 
by ethics committees and the implications these carry for research partic- 
ipants and for researchers. The multiple constitutions of self-starvation 
and the embedded and embodied diversity of “anorexic” girls erase the 
assumptions that a research population is a homogenous constituency and 
that informed consent is a conceptually coherent or morally painless act. 
Rather, the universal, rational subject of an ethic of justice is an illusionary 
desire, and complying with research ethics processes does not necessarily 
mean that the ethics processes respect the singularity of participants. Our 
narratives illuminate how sensibility to power relations, biographical path- 
ways and life experiences, and the identities of the researchers and par- 
ticipants—the “others” of ethics policy—can be obliterated in a compli- 
ance model of research ethics and how the research context and 
institutional structures and practices can fashion ethical decisions and 
moral actions that curtail sensitivity to “others” and constrain the pos- 
sibility and practice of feminist research. 

The dual aims of research ethics policy are to respect and protect re- 
search participants, on the one hand, and to cultivate ethical researchers, 
on the other. Yet when prescribed ethics protocols fail to engage with the 
concrete lives and work of participants and researchers, the policy and 
practice of research ethics functions to construct both researchers and 
participants as contrary to, different from, and other to its aims. Our 
narratives illuminate that writing an application for ethics committee re- 
view is not a simple or straightforward process. It entangles researchers 
in tricky moral decisions around complying with the ethics process, ap- 
pearing to be an ethical researcher, and being an ethical researcher. The 
decision making involved in preparing ethics applications positions re- 
searchers in an awkward moral space between compliance and defiance, 
legal and transgressive action, instrumentality and sensibility to others. In 
this space, the rules are unclear, but the moral risks are high. 

We do not aim or pretend to offer a definitive solution to the concerns 
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raised in our narratives. Nor do we underestimate the difficulties of trans- 
forming established, institutionalized ethics processes, particularly if there 
are vested interests in protecting and preserving the status quo. Our point 
is political. Despite advances in the theorizing and practice of feminist 
research, it is easy to underestimate or to fail to see the ways in which 
the social, organizational, and cultural practices of the research ethics 
process work as conceptual and concrete barriers that impede feminist 
research approaches and position feminist researchers in ideologically un- 
comfortable spaces. It is equally easy to underestimate the extent to which 
we, knowingly and unknowingly, take up locations in these uncomfortable 
spaces and, in doing so, become complicit in preserving the very things 
our work seeks to erode. 

Foucault argued that ethics is not based on or constrained by any legal 
or religious system but evolves from reflectivity and is indivisible from the 
self and an aesthetic of existence (Dreyfus and Rabinow 1982). The formal 
conventions of the ethics review process do not exempt researchers from 
sensibility to the particular, embedded, and embodied “others” or from 
doing the intellectual work Of reflexively analyzing the ethics and morality 
of their decisions or actions. Nor do they erase the political imperative 
for feminist researchers to lead the way in developing better processes for 
ethical decision making and moral action in research. 
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Gesa E. Kirsch 


Friendship, Friendliness, and Feminist Fleldwork 


or some time now it has been commonplace to note that feminist 

research sets out not only to describe women’s lives and realities but 

also actively to improve them. This notion is often described as re- 
search for women, not just on women (Smith 1977; Harding 1987; Fonow 
and Cook 1991). It is perhaps ironic, then, that scholars are discovering 
that methodological changes intended to achieve feminist ends—increased 
collaboration, greater interaction, and more open communication with 
research participants—may have inadvertently reintroduced some of the 
ethical dilemmas feminist researchers had hoped to eliminate: participants’ 
sense of disappointment, alienation, and potential exploitation (Addison 
and McGee 1999). 

Pamela Cotterill warns of the “potentially damaging effects of a research 
technique which encourages friendship in order to focus on very private 
and personal aspects of people’s lives” (1992, 597); Sherry Gorelick speaks 
of the “potential deceptiveness of egalitarian relationships” (1991, 469); 
and Joan Acker, Kate Barry, and Johanna Esseveld caution, “Given that 
the power differences between researcher and researched cannot be com- 
pletely eliminated, attempting to create a more equal relationship can 
paradoxically become exploitation and use” (1996, 141). A common 
thread runs through these warnings: researchers who strive for the benefits 
of close, interactive relations with participants must accept the concom- 
itant risks. These risks include the potential for relationships to end 
abruptly and for participants to feel that they have, been misunderstood 
or betrayed, especially in moments when participants’ and researchers’ 
priorities diverge, as many times they will. I wish to assert that we do not 
have the luxury of approaching this problem with anything less than the 
greatest urgency, because feminist fieldwork methods are now regularly 
integrated into undergraduate course work, as I discuss below. 
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One productive way of addressing the research difficulties I have named 
is through carefully examining—with the aim of altering—the dynamics 
of friendship and friendliness as understood in the context of feminist 
fieldwork. It was my own work with interviews that led me to figure 
friendship and friendliness as conceptual sites for revising how we interact 
with research participants. In a large interview study with academic women 
(Kirsch 1993), I learned how quickly seemingly abstract, impersonal ques- 
tions could lead interviewees to reveal deeply personal, emotionally 
charged information—as if to a friend.’ For instance, when I asked one 
scholar about her academic writing and publishing experiences, she began 
to compare herself to her husband (also an academic) and to reflect on 
their differing writing styles, work habits, and failing relationship. These 
reflections were sobering to this woman because she became more aware 
of the undercurrents of her deteriorating marriage, clearly a sensitive if 
not painful topic for her. I was left to wonder what my responsibilities 
were. Listen empathically to her personal relationship dilemma? Refer her 
to a counselor? Avoid the topic and redirect the conversation? This un- 
expected conversational turn (unexpected because neither the institutional 
setting nor the research topic had led me to expect soul-searching reve- 
lations) served as a powerful reminder for me that neither researchers nor 
participants can anticipate how they will respond to even the most seem- 
ingly innocuous questions. 

What explains the intimate nature of some interviewees’ responses? In 
part, I suggest, it is linked to the rapport researchers establish with par- 
ticipants. The more successful I was at forming close relationships with 
interviewees, the more likely they were to reveal personal thoughts or 
feelings. Appreciating the undivided attention, sincere interest, and 
warmth shown by skillful interviewers (an experience we sometimes miss 
in the rush of daily life), participants can easily reveal intimate details 
about their lives that they may later regret having shared.? Some partic- 
ipants may mistake a good interview for a therapeutic situation—hence 
: their willingness to open up emotionally. Others may open up simply 


1 I interviewed thirty women from five different discplines and different ranks about 
thar wnting and research experiences, as well as their sense of authonty and audience as 
scholars in ther field. I interviewed each woman at least twice, conducting more than seventy 
interviews in a six-month period. 

2 Bor examples of feminist studies with serous and unexpected outcomes, see work by 
Sue Middleton (1993), who discovered that one of her intervicwees was an incest victim; 
Judith Stacey (1991), who discovered the lesbian identity of a married, fundamentalist Chris- 
tian woman, and the interchange between Stacey (1994) and Elizabeth Wheaticy (1994) on 
how to best handle such sensitive, personal informanon. 
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because the interviewer seems interested and friendly. Participants may 
forget—or repress—the knowledge that what they are sharing is being 
recorded and will later be analyzed and published in some form or another. 

One could argue that participants are cognizant of their actions and 
intentions; they can choose what and how much to revealt—or to conceal— 
about their experiences during interviews. Such decisions appear to be sim- 
ilar to sharing personal information with friends, relatives, coworkers, or 
fellow travelers. However, I contend that gathering personal information 
during research studies is quite different from learning about it in other 
settings. When a participant and interviewer agree to hold an interview, 
there is an implicit social contract: participants agree to answer questions 
truthfully and to the best of their knowledge. (Indeed, sometimes this 
expectation of truthfulness is made explicit in consent documents.) Of 
course, participants can refuse to answer particular questions at any time 
or walk away from an interview altogether, but they rarely exercise these 
rights because they may empathize with or want to “help” the researcher, 
they may enjoy the process of reflecting on and sharing their life experiences, 
or they may be intrigued by an interview topic. All of these reasons suggest 
that interviewees are likely to cooperate with researchers, regardless of the 
fact that consent forms must explicitly spell out participants’ rights.* 

It is also worth remembering that interviews are a distinct social phe- 
nomenon that only simulate the context of relationships in which people 
get to know one another. Unlike friendships, which develop over time 
and are built on reciprocal trust and shared information and activities, 
interviews are likely to be asymmetrical interactions, with one party—the 
party generally with the most institutional power—asking the questions 
and the other answering.* While feminists have worked hard to make these 
interactions mutually beneficial, to encourage the exchange of informa- 
tion, and even to propose the possibility of a friendship between researcher 
and participant, such relationships are still based in large part on an in- 
terview process whereby the flow of information is one-sided. Moreover, 
many researchers leave relationships abruptly after collecting the infor- 
mation they need. Cotterill reminds us that “close friends do not usually 


> Participants’ rights include, among others, the right to refuse to answer any question 
and the nght to discontinue participation in a study at any time. 

* Of course there are exceptions. Some fnendships are one-nded, some people choose 
to share intimate details of their lives with strangers (as seen in the recent trend of confesmonal 
and reality television shows), and some interviews lead to genuine friendship (usually after 
the formal interview process 1s concluded) Sull, fnendships are generally self-selected and 
based on shared interests and actrvities, and they are not one-sided, hierarchical, or preselected 
(as researcher-partiapant relations tend to be). 
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arrive with a tape-recorder, listen carefully and sympathetically to what 
you have to say and then disappear” (1992, 559). I propose that feminist 
scholars may want to consider carefully which roles they wish to play (and 
which to avoid) by delineating clear boundaries between researchers and 
participants so that neither party unwittingly compromises expectations 
of friendship, confidentiality, and trust. ` 

There is particular urgency to attend to these kinds of ethical dilemmas 
because experientially oriented approaches to teaching, such as we see in 
service-learning and fieldwork-based courses, have emerged in recent years 
in great numbers and with a lot of fanfare at colleges and universities across 
the United States.” Such courses often introduce undergraduate students 
to fieldwork and ask them to conduct interviews and observations, analyze 
their findings, and write about them in relation to academic readings. For 
instance, Bonnie Stone Sunstein and Elizabeth Chiseri-Strater (2002) have 
authored a textbook, Field Working, which introduces first-year students to 
the study of local cultures, with ethnographic observation and detailed 
interviews as central methods.‘ 

These innovative approaches to teaching typically involve students work- 
ing closely with volunteer participants and community agencies. That is, 
the service learning and fieldwork that many professors now require place 
undergraduate students (often first-year students) into community settings 
with all the potential for ethical dilemmas—as well as opportunities for 
learning and growth—that trained qualitative researchers encounter.’ Unlike 
similar research projects at the doctoral student or faculty level, however, 
undergraduate projects are neither planned with the same care as those 
conducted by trained scholars nor supervised with the same scrutiny as 
projects reviewed by doctoral committees, institutional review boards 
(IRBs), and peer reviewers. Rather, the observational, interview, and field 


t A recent survey by the Campus Compact (2004) reports that “across member campuses, 
an average of 36% of students participate m service activines, a record high level of engagement.” 

© Sunstein and Chiseri-Strater (2002) do discuss general ethical guidelines and the role 
of IRBs in their textbook, but they offer little guidance for students on how to respond to 
interviewees who might feel disappointed or betrayed or who unintentionally reveal highly 
personal information. 

7 Peter Mortensen observes that “interestingly, the IRBs at some institutions, the Uni- 
vernty of Illinois ar Urbana-Champaign, for example, want to oversee research done by 
undergraduates in service-learning venues. Such work (unless rt involves munors) 18 hkely to 
get exempted or at least expedited, but it is not something that can go oa without IRB 
supervision. This irks some faculty; sec the electronic discussions on this issue at http.// 
wwwlaw.muc.edu/conferences/humansubject/papers asp, especially those by Norman Den- 
din and Cary Nelson” (personal correspondence, January 19, 2004) 
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research that are now frequently being taught across the undergraduate 
curriculum throw students into the uncharted and potentially troubled wa- 
ters of community research where participants and student researchers can 
easily confuse friendliness with friendship and where the potential dangers 
of misunderstandings, betrayed trust, and alienation loom large. 

This fact became especially clear to me recently when I integrated a 
service-learning component into a course on women’s autobiography, 
memoir, and oral history. In addition to asking students to read about 
different women’s life stories, I also asked them to write an oral history 
based on multiple interviews with a woman of a different background, 
race, class, sexual orientation, age, religion, nationality, or other charac- 
teristic from them.” Having used this assignment successfully before, that 
term I decided to integrate a service-learning component into my course 
by asking students to interview women residing at a senior citizen home. 
This decision, I reasoned, would allow students to provide service to 
residents and offer those students a valuable learning experience. In order 
to make the service-learning experience successful, I visited the site during 
the summer months, worked closely with the director of recreational ther- 
apy (who was enthusiastic about students’ visits), coordinated logistics 
with the service-learning center on my campus, and prepared students for 
visits and interviews by having them practice interview skills—listening 
carefully, asking questions with sensitivity and respect, being patient and 
nonjudgmental, and anticipating the setting and any special circumstances 
under which interviews would take place.” 

Despite these promising conditions for service learning, some unpre- 
dictable challenges arose during the interviews students conducted with 
senior residents. Interviewees occasionally reacted with pain, anger, and 
even hostility when students asked them about aspects of their lives; stu- 
dents in turn were baffled when one interview went well but the next one 


° In previous courses, I asked students to interview women they knew through their 
extended family, arcle of friends, business associates, church, school, or neighborhood com- 
munities. The resulting oral histories crafted by my students have convinced me of the power 
of experience-based learning; students discovered such topics as women’s history, politics, 
poverty, gender roles, racial discrimination, sexual harassment, educanonal and career track- 
ing, courtship rituals, marriage, divorce, motherhood, child rearing, and dreams and goals 
unfulfilled. 


” The service-learning center at Bentley College is nanonally recognized for its excellence; 
it handles all logistical issues, including making contact with external agencies, working with 
site supervisors, conducting in-depth service-learning orientations for students, and solving 
transportation logistics and any other challenges students and faculty members might 
encounter. 
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took an unexpected wrong turn. One woman, for example, talked at length 
about her husband and their loving relationship. When the student asked 
a follow-up question (as good interviewers do), this woman was reminded 
of her recent loss (her husband had died several months prior) and stopped 
the interview abruptly, asking the student to leave and not return. This 
student could not have predicted which questions were too personal, too 
direct, and perhaps asked too soon, and she was disappointed and startled 
by the resident’s response. 

Like many other scholars, I find service-learning and experientially 
based courses promising, and I recognize the many benefits that these 
innovative approaches to teaching offer: they can create conditions for 
serious learning, help students reexamine their values, increase retention 
rates among students, and build lasting connections between the campus 
and the community. However, I do want to bring to the profession’s 
attention the potential ethical dilemmas that students may encounter and 
the resulting responsibilities their instructors assume when they assign 
service learning or interviews as part of their courses. That is not to say 
that I want to discourage innovative, socially responsible forms of teaching 
or research—quite the opposite. 

I believe that we need to develop more realistic—and perhaps more 
limited—expectations about relationships with participants in both ser- 
vice-learning and research projects. We may want to remind participants— 
at regular intervals—of the fine line that separates “friendship from friend- 
liness” (Cotterill 1992, 595) and point out that their experiences, told in 
the comfort of the moment, will eventually make their way into reports 
or publications. We may want to consider introducing such important 
concepts as “confirming consent,” a notion proposed by Paul V. Anderson 
(1998, 75), who suggests that when participants find themselves in par- 
ticularly vulnerable positions, such as students in a teacher-researcher 
study, they ought to be given the opportunity to renegotiate consent after l 
the fieldwork is completed (a potentially threatening notion for scholars, 
who may lose valuable data or whole case studies, but an empowering 
notion for those with the least institutional clout). We may also want to 
introduce the “right to co-interpretation” (Newkirk 1996, 13), a concept 
advanced by Thomas Newkirk, who proposes that we should offer our 
emerging interpretations of research data to participants for their review 
and comments. This feedback loop, while difficult to achieve, can level 
the playing field to some extent, allow different points of view and dis- 
agreements to be aired, and give the researcher yet another perspective 
on research findings. 

To be sure, we must recognize that collaborative efforts do not always 
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work out as planned; many factors, such as time constraints, diverging 
interests, conflicting values, and different commitment levels, can all in- 
hibit or restrict the collaborative ideal we hope to achieve. We must respect 
those participants who lack time or interest, who change their minds, and 
who fall silent when we hope they will engage in dialogue. Brenda J. 
Brueggemann reminds us that “we cannot make [participants] speak if 
they only want to remain anonymous or silent. Those positions are ones 
we need to consider and respect as well. Those positions represent some- 
thing meaningful (if not painful)” (1996, 33). Brueggemann’s caution is 
valuable: it reminds us that while we can try to establish an ongoing 
exchange with interviewees, we should only do so to the degree to which 
they wish to interact with us. We need to learn to respect—and expect— 
Participants’ silence, distance, and withdrawal. In the case of the senior 
home, residents were not shy about changing their minds about being 
interviewed, redirecting the process, or telling students when they should 
leave. This ability by participants to set boundaries is important, and the 
senior home’s statement of beliefs (see the appendix) reinforces this no- 
tion. In fact, because it sets out to create a “resident-directed” instead of 
an “institution-directed” culture (Misiorski 2003, 26), it might serve as 
a working model for setting up participant-centered research and service- 
learning projects.’° 

In many ways our role as experienced teachers can guide the relations 
we develop with participants. As teachers, we treat our students respect- 
fully, show concern and empathy, acknowledge their experiences, and try 
to appreciate their points of view even when we may not share their values. 
(Or at least we attempt to do all of the above.) Experienced instructors 
also realize that they may never “like” all their students or reach them in 
ways they hope to, yet teachers still show respect to all students, listen to 
them, and interact with them in a professional, dignified manner. Finally, 
teachers recognize that only some, often very few, of their relations with 
students will continue once a course ends. The role of teacher can give 
us a glimpse of what is reasonable to expect in relations with participants. 
Obviously, there are important differences between the roles of researcher 
and teacher, most notably in terms of authority, time, and commitment.” 


"* The sensor home’s statement of behefs has been cited online in a recent issue of Nursag 
Homes magarine as a pomtive example for promotng culture change (Minorski 2003). 

™ Students ngn up for courses, pay tuition, commit themselves to completing course work, 
and expect to be graded, while participants usually volunteer their time, partiapate without 
expecting remuneration, and are not necessarily committed to seeng a project through to its 
end. 
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Still, drawing on our broad, varied, and continuous experiences as teachers 
can provide us with important insights as we strive to form ethical and 
productive relations with participants. 

As feminist scholars, then, we need to understand that our interactions 
with participants are most often based on friendliness, not genuine friend- 
ship, and we need to convey this fact to student researchers entering the 
community. As researchers, we need to develop realistic expectations about 
our interactions with participants, recognizing that they are shaped, like 
all human interactions, by dynamics of power, gender, generation, edu- 
cation, race, class, and many other factors that can contribute to feelings 
of misunderstanding, disappointment, and broken trust. We need to come 
to terms with the fact that we will not establish meaningful relations with 
all participants (although that should not keep us from trying) and that, 
despite our every effort, we will occasionally cause our participants dis- 
comfort or emotional pain when we interview them. Yet the potential for 
unsatisfactory relations with participants is not reason to despair. It is, 
instead, reason to be as respectful, supportive, and empathetic as possi- 
ble—to be as friendly as possible—as we forge ahead in relationships with 
those whose generosity toward us enables the advancement of knowledge 
in our various fields of feminist inquiry. 


Department of English 
Bentley College 


Appendix 
What Does the Recreational Therapy Department of Neville Manor 
Skilled Nursing Fadiity Belleve?” 


We believe in the freedom of choice. 

We believe in a variety of interactions. 

We believe in a diverse environment. 

We believe in working as a team. 

We believe in treating every person as an individual. 

We belicve in making no assumptions. 

We believe in allowing as much independence as possible. 
We believe in asking a person what they want. 

We believe in doing things with a person, not to a person. 
We believe in having a good time. 

We believe in listening. 


n Information provided by Kate Waldo, director of recreational therapy, Neville Manor, 
Cambridge, MA (personal correspondence, September 9, 2004). 
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We believe in sharing. 

We believe in keeping our promises. 

We believe in treating everybody with understanding. 
We believe in being open to suggestions. 

We believe in being open to criticism. 

We believe in being open to compliments. 

We believe in the freedom to express one’s self. 
We believe cveryone’s self-expression is unique. 
We believe in experimentation. 

We believe in trying. 

We believe in asking permission. 

We believe in each other. 

We believe in ourselves. 
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J. Ann Tiekner 


Gendering a Discipline: Some Feminist Methodological 
Contributions to International Relations 


lewing the U.S. discipline of international relations (IR) from outside, 

Ole Weever, a leading European IR scholar, observed that what he 

called “American IR” defines itself in methodological terms (Waver 
1998).’ Indeed, many IR scholars in the United States are identified in 
terms of their methodological preferences rather than the subject matter 
of their research. The field tends to judge scholarship on how well it 
operationalizes and tests existing theories rather than in terms of its the- 
oretical or methodological innovations. Since positivist research philos- 
ophies have held the highest prestige in the discipline since the 1970s, 
this may help explain why feminism came so late to the field. Entering 
the discipline in the late 1980s, feminism has, for the most part, resisted 
these positivist approaches, preferring postpositivist orientations. Given 
the centrality of methodological issues, I believe that this is one of the 
most important reasons why feminism remains on the margins of the 
discipline and why feminist IR has generated so much resistance from the 
mainstream.” Were the discipline to take gender seriously, it would present 
a fundamental challenge to the epistemological foundations of the field.’ 


I should like to thank Sandra Harding for her encouragement and advice. 

* I shall use the term IR, since it is the one most frequently used in labeling the discipline. 

Many scholars, including many feminists, have some discomfort with the term since it signifies 
relations among states rather than the multiplicity of issues and actors that constitute world 
politics. 
2 I have developed this argument further in Tickner 1997. I define the mainstream as 
IR scholars who adhere to positvist approaches broadly defined. I define pomtrvism as a 
belief that the same methodologies can be used to study the natural and social worlds, that 
the social world has regulanties lıke the natural world, that there is a distinction between 
facts and values, and that the way to determine the truth of statements about the external 
world is by appeal to neutral facts. 

? There is an important exception Certain scholars use convennonal socal scentific 
methodology to study the effects of gender on foreign policy and on violence. In such cases 
gender is used as a variable to explain state behavior rather than as a consututive category 
of analysis. Sce, c g., Gallagher 1993; Capnol 2000; Eichenberg 2003 
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This article will first briefly outline the development of IR in the United 
States, including the introduction of feminist perspectives. I focus on the 
United States because it is where the methodological debates are the most 
intense and also because U.S. IR has exercised a dominant influence on the 
discipline worldwide.* Then I will review some recent IR feminist schol- 
arship, focusing on its methodological choices.* The texts I have chosen 
are exemplars of a growing body of IR feminist empirical scholarship that 
is grounded in methodologies used by postpositivist IR scholars more gen- 
erally, scholars who are also challenging the dominance of social scientific 
approaches. By introducing gender as a central category of analysis, IR 
feminist scholarship builds on but goes beyond these approaches, most of 
which have been as gender blind as the mainstream. This article is intended 
to show how the discipline might be different were it to take gender 
seriously. 


The development of IR In the United States 

In the United States, the discipline of international relations emerged at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, in most cases but not always as 
a subdiscipline of political science. Following World War I, IR developed 
its own disciplinary identity, although it generally remained within political 
science departments.* Supported by a uniquely American conviction that 
most problems can be resolved by science, and largely abandoning its 
historical, sociological, and legal foundations, IR became increasingly 
committed to social scientific research. Methodologies from the natural 
sciences and economics were employed in theory building, the goal of 
which was to discover laws and regularities of states’ international behav- 
ior, particularly with respect to matters of international conflict and war, 


4 This may be changing as Europeans become more assertive in reacting against U.S. 
rational choice and game theoretic models (Weaver 1998). Interestingly, this is happening 
at the same time as the rest of the world us taking a more assertive stance against the 
ailean OF US: foreign policy. 

t Rollowing Sandra Harding (1987, 2-3), I define methodology as a theory and analyms 
of how research does or should proceed. 

ô There are some exceptions. Many of the Washington, DC-based unrversities that pri- 
manly train students for policy positions such as the foreign service have schools or depart- 
ments of international relations separate from political science. These departments, along 
with some other schools of international relations, such as the one at the University of 
Southern California, are generally less committed to teaching only social scientific meth- 
odologies than are political science departments. For a historical account of the development 
of IR and its different paths in the United States and Europe, see Wever 1998 
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a phenomenon that had dominated the first half of the twentieth century.’ 
Many IR theorists believed that the search for systematic inquiry and causal 
explanation might contribute to efforts toward diminishing the likelihood 
of future conflict. Many of the early postwar international theorists were 
European intellectuals fleeing from Nazi persecution. Motivated by the 
goal of defending the autonomy of rational inquiry against totalitarian 
ideologies, these theorists made efforts to put the discipline on a “sci- 
entific” footing that also seemed appropriate for a great power leading 
the fight against another dangerous ideology, global communism. As the 
United States rose to a hegemonic position in the world, so U.S. IR came 
to dominate the discipline as a whole. 

Beginning in the 1970s, economics, judged the most “scientific” of the 
social sciences, played an increasingly influential role in IR’s methodological 
choices. Rational choice theories and noncooperative game theoretic models 
became popular means of explaining the optimizing behavior of self-inter- 
ested power-secking states. These positivist methodological preferences 
went hand in hand with certain assumptions or worldviews. Realism, the 
most influential IR theory in the United States since 1945, portrays a world 
of “anarchy” where there is no sovereign power above states with the ability 
to sanction their actions. The result is an international system in which each 
state must act to provide its own security and survival through self-help and 
the accumulation of power. At best this “security dilemma,” the tension 
that results when states build their own capabilities in order to be secure 
and thereby appear threatening to others, results in a balance of power 
between states; at worst it results in the outbreak of conflict, which realists 
sce as an ever-recurring phenomenon. Realists distinguish this dangerous 
anarchical international system from a domestic space within states where 
law and order, backed by legal sanctions, prevail. Realists portray states as 
unitary rational actors whose behavior can be understood in terms of the 
imperatives of the system of anarchy. 

` This worldview resonated with the foreign policy interests and concerns 
of the United States during the cold war. Liberalism, which assumes a 
more benign view of the international system, provided a challenge to 
realism in terms of its worldview but not in terms of its methodologies. 
Most liberal IR theorists also see states’ behavior as amenable to expla- 
nations based on rational choice and game theoretic models. Cooperation 
is explained in terms of rational self-interest. Since the 1970s both realism 


7 For a cnitical, more European account of why IR evolved in the United States in this 
“scientific” form, sce Hoffmann 1977 Subliteratures on internanonal cooperation and con- 
flict resolution also developed during thar time 
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and liberalism have shared a methodological commitment to putting IR 
on an ever firmer “scientific” footing. ` 

An anarchical world, in which the behavior of states is explained in 
terms of system-level-determined rational choice models, is closer to the 
models found in economics and physics than to those in, other social 
sciences such as sociology or history. Indeed, the sociological tradition, 
more prevalent in European IR, nearly disappeared from U.S. IR as ra- 
tional choice methodologies became predominant. While Marxist theories 
gained some recognition in the 1970s, when economic issues and the war 
in Vietnam began to dominate the global agenda, the anticommunism of 
the cold war put them at a severe disadvantage. Since the end of the cold 
war and the demise of socialism in Russia and Eastern and Central Europe, 
together with the dominance of a consensus about neoliberal economics 
in Western governments and in international financial and trade institu- 
tions, Marxism and related critical theorizing approaches have receded 
even further from the mainstream of U.S. IR. 

The preference for rational choice and positivist methodologies has not 
been without challenge, however. In the late 1980s certain IR scholars, 
many of whom were located in the United States but whose work emerged 
out of methodological traditions more prevalent in Europe and Canada, 
mounted what has been called IR’s “third debate.” Scholars divided along 
epistemological and methodological lines broadly defined as positivist and 
postpostivist (Lapid 1989).* While “debate” is something of a misnomer 
since the mainstream has, with certain exceptions, largely ignored such 
challenges, scholars based in a variety of theoretical approaches and meth- 
odological orientations, including critical theory, historical sociology, dis- 
course and linguistic analysis, and postmodernism, began to challenge the 
positivist foundations of the field. While these newer approaches are by no 
means united in terms of their worldviews or their methodological pref- 
erences, they do agree on a skepticism about the ability of social scientific 
theories to offer us an adequate understanding of world politics. 


Feminism enters IR 
Feminist scholarship entered IR at the end of the 1980s at about the same 
time as the third debate.” Most IR feminists have rejected positivist meth- 


1 Pasiterism and postpentiviom arc labels generally used by critics rather than by mainstream 
scholars, who nghtly disavow being labeled poatrvists in the smct sense of the term, although 
they are close to the definition ın n. 2. See Keohane 1998. It is generally postpositivists who 

’ I define IR feminists as a group of scholars who read and refer to one another’s work 
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odologies in the sense I have defined them, preferring hermeneutic, his- 
torically contingent, sociological, and/or ethnographically based meth- 
odologies to those influenced by the natural sciences and economics. Like 
feminists in other disciplines, IR feminists have claimed that instrumental 
rationality, based on rational choice theory, is a model extrapolated from 
the highly individualistic competitive behavior of Western men in the 
marketplace, which IR theorists have generalized to the behavior of states. 
Rather than uncritically assume the state as a given unit of analysis, IR 
feminists have investigated the constitutive features and identities of “gen- 
dered states” and their implications for women’s and men’s lives (Peterson 
1992). Feminists have asked whether it makes a difference that most 
foreign policy leaders in the world are men and why women remain so 
fundamentally disempowered in matters of foreign and military policy. 
They have questioned why states’ foreign policies are so often legitimated 
in terms of typically hegemonic masculine characteristics and why wars 
have been fought mostly by men. These constitutive questions have rarely 
been asked in IR; they are questions that probably could not be asked 
within the epistemological and methodological boundaries of positivist 
social science. 

Like feminists in other disciplines, IR feminists have expressed skepticism 
toward a body of knowledge that, while it claims to be universal and ob- 
jective, is in reality based on knowledge primarily from men’s lives. An 
ontology based on unitary states operating in an asocial, anarchical inter- 
national environment does not provide an entry point for feminist theories 
grounded in an epistemology that takes social relations, particularly gender 
relations, as its central category of analysis. Feminist ontology is based on 
social relations that are constituted by historically contingent unequal po- 
litical, economic, and social structures. Unlike practitioners of conventional 
social science IR, IR feminists generally prefer historical or sociological 
analyses that begin with individuals and the hierarchical social relations in 
which their lives are situated. 

Whereas much of IR is focused on explaining the behavior of states, 


and whose disciplinary home s IR. Many of them are members of the Feminist Theory and 
Gender Studies secuon of the International Studies Association or rts equivalent in the British 
International Studies Association. Their work covers an array of topics and approaches to which 
I cannot do justice in the space of this article There are also many other feminist scholars from 
different disciphnes who have made important conmbutions to our understanding of inter- 
national politics, international conflict, and the global economy, many of them before the 1980s. 
The International Studies Association, an interdisciphnary professional association of interna- 


tional relations scholars, has been a more methodologically pluralistic environment for inter- 
national relations than the Amencan Political Saence Association. 
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feminists are motivated by emancipatory goals—investigating the often 
disadvantaged lives of women within states or international institutions 
and structures in order to change them. Starting its investigations from 
the perspective of the lives of individuals on the margins who have never 
been the subject matter of IR, feminist analysis is often bottom-up rather 
than top-down. Feminists in IR are linking the everyday lived experiences 
of women with the constitution and exercise of political and economic 
power at state and global levels. They have focused on the effects of 
international politics and the world economy on relational and distribu- 
tional gender inequality and on how gender inequalities serve to support 
these same structures. Identity issues, including race and culture as well 
as gender, have been at the core of feminist investigations. Feminists in 
IR are demonstrating how gender is a pervasive feature of international 
life and international politics, the implications of which go well beyond 
its effects on women. 


Some feminist methodological contributions 

In the early 1990s, “first generation” IR feminists challenged the mas- 
culinist biases of the core assumptions and concepts of the field and dem- 
onstrated how the theory and practice of international relations is gen- 
dered.° “Second generation” scholarship has investigated a variety of 
empirical cases, making gender and women’s lives visible." For the pur- 
pose of this article I discuss three feminist empirical case studies that are 
grounded in methodological orientations used by postpositivist IR schol- 
ars.” Each of them rejects positivism in the sense in which I have defined 
it. They share a concern for sociological, identity-based, interpretive, or 
linguistic methodologies. They are unique, however, in making women’s 
lives visible and in using gender as a central category of analysis. Christine 
Chin’s In Service and Servitude: Foreign Female Domestic Workers and the 
Malaysian “Modernity” Project (1998) builds on Marxist/Gramscian crit- 
ical theory introduced into IR by Canadian scholar Robert Cox and re- 


10 Enloe 1989, Peterson 1992; Tickner 1992; Sytvester 1994 

1 Of course, there is connderable overlap. New work on reframing IR in gendered terms 
continues See Tickner 2001 and Peterson 2003. And the same scholars may do both kinds 
of research. 

2 J chose these three because each represents a different postpoutivist methodological 
perspective and because all three explicitly engage the IR approach out of which they construct 
their own feminist perspective. 
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formulated in a feminist framework by Sandra Whitworth (1994).! Elis- 
abeth Priigl’s The Global Construction of Gender: Home-Based Work in the 
Political Economy of the 20th Century (1999) is grounded in linguistic 
constructivism, associated in IR with the work of international theorist 
Nicholas Greenwood Onuf (1989). Charlotte Hooper’s Manly States: 
Masculinitics, International Relations, and Gender Politics (2001) is based 
in political theory and textual analysis.'* Each of these scholars’ texts 
illustrates the ways in which gender analysis deepens these postpositivist 
methodological frameworks and supports feminists’ claims that gender is 
a constitutive feature of international politics and the global economy as 
well as of the discipline of international relations. 


Gendering critical theory 

Critical international relations theory has been influenced by two strands 
of critical thought—the Frankfurt School, most notably through the work 
of Jürgen Habermas, and the Marxist theory of Italian theorist Antonio 
Gramsci. Scholars who write about political economy tend to be Gram- 
scians, while those associated with the Frankfurt School tend to be rooted 
in political and normative theory. Both schools share an interest in human 
emancipation in the study of world politics (Wyn Jones 2001, 5-9). Gram- 
sci reformulated Marxist materialism, emphasizing the importance of the 
cultural dimensions of politics. He is well known for his claim that a 
hegemony of ideas defines the limits of historical possibilities. In the con- 
temporary world, a hegemony of ideas legitimizes the state and capitalism 
and helps ensure support for these institutions cven from those whose 
interests they do not serve. 


13 Cox is an ementus professor at York University in Canada. Deborah Stienstra (1994) 
and Sandra Whitworth (1994) both use but go beyond a Corian framework in ther studies 
of the gendering of socal movements and international insntutions. Jacqin True (2003), 
also a PhD from York University, also uses a Coxian framework in her research on women 
in the postcommunist Czech Republic. Chin acknowledges her intellectual debt to the York- 
MUNS (Multilateralism and the United Nations System) Sympoemum at York Univernty in 
1994 in her preface (Chin 1998, xviii). For a useful summary of Cox’s theoretical contri- 
bution, see Cox 1981. 

“ Prigi recerved her PhD at American University’s School of International Service, which 
is located in an interdisciplinary school rather than a political sacnce department. V. Spike 

™ Peterson (1992, 2003) and Anne Sisson Runyan (Peterson and Runyan 1999) are also 
graduates of this program; all three were students of Onuf, the scholar who first introduced 
linguistic constructivism into internanonal relanons Hooper recerved her PhD from the 
University of Bristol, UK. Judith Squires, a politcal theorist, was one of her principal advisors. 
Catherine Eschle (2001), another British IR femunust, also grounds her study of social move- 
ments in political theory 
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Cox (1981) is the IR scholar best known for introducing Gramscian 
thought into international relations. Cox portrays the world in terms of 
historical structures made up of three categories of reciprocal interacting 
forces: material conditions, ideas, and institutions. These forces interact 
at three different levels: production relations, the state-society complex, 
and historically defined world orders. While ideas are important in legit- 
imating certain institutions, ideas are the product of human agents in 
particular historical and material circumstances; therefore, there is always 
a potential for human emancipation. Cox emphasized this emancipatory 
possibility in his distinction between critical theories and what he calls 
problem-solving theories, theories that are similar to those advocated by 
methodologically conventional IR theorists. Cox claims that critical theory 
“stands apart from the prevailing order of the world and asks how that 
order came about and how it might be changed, while problem-solving 
theory takes the world as it finds it and implicitly accepts the prevailing 
order as its framework” (Cox 1981, 129-30). 

Cox’s historically contingent class analysis, the importance he attaches 
to ideas, and his commitment to theory’s emancipatory potential parallel 
IR feminists’ methodological sensitivities. Whitworth, a feminist scholar 
who builds on but goes beyond Cox’s framework, claims that understand- 
ings about gender depend in part on the real, material, lived conditions 
of women and men in particular times, circumstances, and places. How- 
ever, gender depends on more than material conditions, for it is the mean- 
ings given to reality that constitute gender—ideas that men and women 
have about their relationships to one another. Whitworth suggests that 
to use this framework to study international politics we must ask how 
particular material conditions and ideas are taken up in particular states 
and international institutions (Whitworth 1994, 68-71). Her research 
examines the different ways gender was understood in the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation from its inception after World War II and 
in the International Labor Organization since it began in 1919, and the 
effect these understandings had on both institutions’ population policies 
at various times in their history. More recently, Chin has used a similar 
framework in her 1998 case study of foreign female domestic labor in 
Malaysia. 

The basic research question of Chin’s text, In Service and Servitude, is, 
why is unlegislated low-paying domestic service, peopled mostly by female 
domestic workers from the Philippines and Indonesia, increasingly prevalent 
in the context of constructing a modern, developed Malaysian society by 
way of export-oriented development (Chin 1998, 4)? Chin suggests that a 
conventional answer to this question would explain this phenomenon in 
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terms of transnational wage differentials that encourage migration for em- 
ployment. She rejects this answer on the grounds that it fails to explain why 
states have become actively involved in facilitating labor migration. De- 
scribing her research method as “a nonpositivist manner of recovering and 
generating knowledge” (1998, 5), Chin adopts a critically oriented approach 
that examines the relationship between domestic service and the develop- 
mental state and the involvement of the state in all levels of society from 
the household to the transnational. Chin’s emancipatory goals are similar 
to those of critical theory—to expose existing power relations with the 
intention of changing them (Chin 1998, 5). 

Using a Gramscian framework but elaborating on it in gendered terms, 
Chin asks how is it that paid domestic reproductive labor, usually per- 
formed by women, supports, shapes, and legitimizes the late twentieth- 
century developmental state. As she notes, there has been much work on 
the Asian “developmental state” and its mechanisms of coercive power 
but little on how the state has used policies that regulate transnational 
migrant domestic labor as part of this coercive strategy. Chin claims that 
the developmental state is not neutral but is an expression of class, ethnic, 
racial, and gender-based power, which it exercises through both coercion 
and the cooptation of forces that could challenge it. 

Chin goes beyond critical analysis by introducing gender, class, and 
race as relationships of identity and power. She claims that the state, which 
is controlled mainly by elite men, is a protector and perpetrator of cap- 
italist-patriarchal ideologies. The state’s involvement in regulating do- 
mestic service and policing foreign domestic workers in the name of main- 
taining social order is not just a personal, private issue, or one to be 
understood solely in terms of relations between employers and their ser- 
vants, but one that serves the state’s goal of providing the good life for 
certain middle-class citizens through repressing others. Winning the sup- 
port of middle-class families by promoting policies that support materialist 
consumption, including the paid labor of domestic servants, has helped 
lessen ethnic divisions in Malaysia and has increased loyalty to the state 
and hence its security. Support of certain groups is won at the expense 
of poor women’s lives and security. 

Chin questions the assumption, implicit in economic theory, that cap- 
italism 1s the natural order of life. In contrast to Cox’s definition of prob- 
lem-solving theory and positivism’s acceptance of neutral “facts,” she 
claims that her critical analysis is designed to deconstruct this seemingly 
natural “objective” world and reveal the unequal distribution and exercise 
- of power that inheres in and continues to constitute social relations, in- 
stitutions, and structures that are shaped by and that shape human beliefs 
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(Chin 1998, 17-18). She seeks to understand these global processes from 
the bottom up, and she demonstrates that domestic service is not just a 
“private” issue but an institution in which the state is actively involved 
and one that has regional and international implications. 


Gendering IR constructivism 

Constructivism entered IR during the late 1980s along with other post- 
positivist theories. Constructivism focuses on the ideational processes that 
construct the world rather than on given agents and material structures 
typical of conventional IR (Wyn Jones 2001, 12-15). Constructivist ap- 
proaches range broadly, from positivist versions that treat ideas as causes 
to a postpositivist focus on language. While there are many different ver- 
sions of constructivism, all agree that international life is social and that 
agents and structures are coconstituted. Unlike conventional analysis dis- 
cussed earlier, constructivist analysis posits that agents such as states and 
international institutions cannot be unproblematically assumed as given 
entities when building theories of international politics; rather, actors’ 
identities, the identities they ascribe to others, and how these identities 
are mutually constituted are in need of explanation before we can un- 
derstand their behavior. 

Priig!’s text, The Global Construction of Gender (1999), is grounded 
in IR constructivism. Priigl takes as her starting point Onufs (1989) 
Wittgensteinian language-based constructivism, which focuses on rules. 
Onuf identifies rules as a pervasive presence that give political society its 
meaning. When rules distribute advantage unequally, the result is rule that 
leads to the persistence of asymmetric social relations (Onuf 1989, 22). 
Institutions, including international institutions, are patterns of rules and 
related practices. International relations are constructed when people talk, 
follow rules, and engage in various social practices. Onuf does not draw 
a.sharp distinction between material and social realities; people and so- 
cieties coconstruct each other (Onuf 1989, 41). 

Since most feminists see gender as a social construction, Priigl claims 
that Onufs constructivism can provide a useful methodological entry 
point for feminist IR. She proposes a “feminist constructivism” that puts 
language at its center. Her feminist elaboration portrays gender as an 
institution that codifies power—a constellation of rules and related prac- 
tices that distribute privilege and create patterns of subordination that cut 
across other institutions, from the household to the state and the economy 
(Prügi 1999, 13). She distinguishes her feminist constructivism from other 
forms of IR constructivism, not only because hers takes gender as a central 
category of analysis but also because of its concern with the ways in which 
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social practice carries codes of power that are intersubjectively constituted 
with categories such as gender, race, and class. Rather than assuming an 
anarchical international system, Prügl posits a global social space inhabited 
by social movements and international organizations. This allows her to 
talk about gender relations. Priig] claims that the purpose of her study is 
to show how gender politics pervade world politics; international politics 
is one set of practices engaged in gender construction, which it enacts 
through international institutions. 

Pritgl’s case study examines the debates over the rules that regulated 
home-based work throughout the twentieth century. The climax of this 
debate was the adoption of the International Labor Organization’s (ILO) 
Homework Convention in 1996, when certain rules were adopted that 
signaled a step toward the institutionalization of rights for home-based 
workers.’ Priigl’s evidence came from tracking the efforts of the Self-Em- 
ployed Women’s Association of India (SEWA) and HomeNet Interna- 
tional, an international network of home-based workers. She also used 
evidence from documents relating to debates within the ILO. Since the 
majority of home-based workers are women, this was an important debate 
from a feminist perspective; low wages and poor working conditions have 
been justified on the grounds that home-based work is not “real” work 
since it takes place in the private reproductive sphere of the household 
rather than in the more valued public sphere of production. Priigl ex- 
amines how social movements and the ILO engaged in conversations with 
a diverse set of agents such as states, private companies, and trade unions 
to bring about a change in the way these various institutions defined work, 
thus leading to a change in the gender rules governing home-based 
employment. 

Priig is conscious that her choice to focus on global movements and 
international organizations removes her study from the experiences of in- 
dividual home-based workers. She is aware that this may open her up to 
criticisms by contemporary feminists who argue for situated knowledge 
based on the cultural, racial, and class-based particularities of women’s lives, 
an epistemological position that has also been evident in IR feminist em- 
pirical research (Moon 1997; Chin 1998; True 2003). She defends her 
focus on global politics by suggesting that certain feminists have confused 
the universal and the global, tending to see them as synonymous. Prügl 
contends that whereas »##spersal refers to theories that claim logical uni- 
versality, implying that sources of oppression are the same for all women, 
the global is a “social space that emerges from diverse interactions of in- 
fluentials across state boundaries” (1999, 148-49). Global networks create 
historically specific rules, and international organizations are sites where 
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global processes resulting from intense negotiation among a variety of actors 
become visible. Since these are political spaces that provide openings for 
alternative interpretations, Priigi sees them as sites for emancipation. 


Gendering textual analysis 

Hooper’s text, Manly States (2001), is grounded in feminist theory, men’s 
studies, IR theory, and cultural studies. Her central question is, what role 
does international relations theory and practice have in shaping, defining, 
and legitimating masculinities? How, she asks, might international rela- 
tions discipline men as much as men shape international relations (Hooper 
2001, 2)? Hooper rightly claims that, although masculinity is a topic of 
central importance in international relations and one to which many IR 
feminists have alluded, it has not received much systematic attention." 
Hooper defends her focus on masculinity on the grounds that IR theory 
and practice is a man’s world.’* She aims to show that gender politics 
pervades world politics and that gender is a social construct that results 
from practices that connect arguments at all levels of politics and society, 
including the international. Her primary concern is with the role played 
by the discipline itself in shaping, defining, and legitimating masculinities 
(Hooper 2001, 3-4). 

Hooper sets about demonstrating the validity of these claims through 
an analysis of theories of masculinity and a textual analysis of the Economist, 
a prestigious British weekly newspaper that covers business and politics. 
She discusses various historically and culturally contingent theories of heg- 
emonic masculinities, which she relates to the theoretical constructs of 
IR. Hooper claims that we cannot understand international relations un- 
less we understand the implications of the fact that it is conducted by 
men; masculinities are not just domestic cultural variables but the products 
of men’s participation in international relations. Military combat and co- 
lonial administration are some examples on which she draws to show how 
international relations shape men. 

Hooper’s analysis of the Economist, looking at issues dated 1989 to 
1996, is a textual reading that follows the practice of intertextuality used 
in cultural studies—“the process by which meanings are circulated be- 
tween texts through the use of various visual and literary codes and con- 
ventions” (Hooper 2001, 122). She includes graphs, layout, photos, and 


4 Ror an IR study that docs focus on masculinity, sce Zalewska and Parpart 1998. 

16 There is some controversy about this. Some IR feminists see a danger in loung sight 
of women when they have only just become the subject matter of international relanons. 
Sec, c.g., Zalewski 1998. 
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advertising material in her analysis, which claims that the newspaper is 
saturated with signifiers of elitist hegemonic masculinities and that gen- 
dered messages are encoded in the paper regardless of the intentions of 
its publishers or authors. 

According to Hooper, the Economist is a booster for neoliberal eco- 
nomic globalization; its readership includes international business and po- 
litical elites from around the world. She links the newspaper to IR by 
suggesting that it is a frequently cited secondary source for academics in 
economics and international relations, and she compares the newspaper’s 
worldview with that of mainstream IR. Its aggressive business style, in 
which the business world is portrayed as a Darwinian struggle, and its 
description of states as rational competitive masculine actors fit the models 
of both realism and liberalism described above. Hooper suggests that these 
business and academic worldviews are mutually reinforcing and act to 
reproduce forms of hegemonic masculinities. Indeed, Hooper’s central 
concern is with her claim that IR as a discipline is heavily implicated in 
the construction and promotion of hegemonic masculinities. Her nor- 
mative goal is to uncover and challenge these gendered constructions— 
to make the discipline reflective of its gendered foundations as a first step 
toward changing them. 


Conclusion 

In this article I have suggested some reasons why most IR feminists have 
chosen to conduct their research outside positivist methodological frame- 
works. The boundary that divides an asocial world of international rela- 
tions from a domestic political space makes analyses that deal with social 
relations, including race and class as well as gender, difficult. Feminists in 
IR have also challenged another boundary between the public sphere of 
politics and economics and the private sphere of families, domestic labor, 
and reproduction: many of the questions IR feminists are asking intersect 
and challenge these boundaries. They are questions that probably could 
not be asked within the methodological frameworks of conventional social 
science. 

Feminists in IR are concerned with the linkages between the everyday 
lived experiences of women and the constitution and exercise of political 
and economic power at the state and global levels. They are investigating 
how gender and other hierarchies of power affect those at the margins of 
the system. They are demonstrating how gendered structures of power 
inhere in political and economic institutions and structures and what effect 
this has on the lives of individuals. Claiming that the discipline that an- 
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alyzes global politics is itself gendered, they are showing how IR is im- 
plicated in the reproduction of masculinist international politics and eco- 
nomics. Whereas existing theories tend to focus on public life—either 
formal institutions or the market, both of which are associated with men 
and male political behavior—a focus that includes the private sphere pro- 
vides a new vantage point from which to analyze the gendered micro/ 
macro linkages that constitute international politics and economics. 

Through my examination of three representative texts I have shown 
how the postpositivist interpretive methodologies on which they draw 
provide more conducive frameworks for investigating these issues. The 
methodological frameworks that I have discussed, those based in critical 
theory, linguistic constructivism, and textual analysis, are more amenable 
than positivist approaches to incorporating gender as a category of analysis. 
Critical theory’s commitment to emancipation accords with feminist sen- 
sibilities, and identity-based theories allow for the investigation of gender 
as a socially constructed category of analysis. But postpositivist method- 
ologies have, for the most part, been as gender blind as the mainstream. 
Therefore, as I have demonstrated, IR feminist research has built on but 
gone beyond them to construct gender-sensitive methodological frame- 
works within which to conduct their investigations. 

Nevertheless, as V. Spike Peterson has claimed, despite fifteen years of 
explication, IR feminists’ most significant theoretical insights remain 
largely invisible to the discipline (Peterson 2004, 44).’” As I noted in my 
introduction, U.S. IR has been defined by its methodological debates, 
and, given the continued predominance of social scientific methodologies, 
those whose work falls outside these approaches are already at considerable 
disadvantage professionally. Including gender analysis in one’s research 
carries added personal and professional risks.” Methodologies preferred 
by feminists are not normally part of an IR graduate curriculum in the 
United States, and academic reward structures are skewed in favor of those 
who use conventional methodologies. For these reasons, many IR femi- 
nists are moving beyond the discipline. Yet I believe that it is important 
for feminists to stay connected; the discipline of IR is where many future 
international policy makers and activists will learn about international pol- 
itics and other global issues. And, as I have demonstrated, IR feminists 


Y Most of the issue of the Brown Journal of International Affairs in which Peterson’s 
article appears is devoted to the future of feminist theory in IR. 

18 The Zalewski and Parpart volume (1998) includes chapters by male IR scholars who 
reflect on these risks 
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are contributing in unique and important ways to our understanding of 
global issues. 
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Drucilla K. Barker 


Beyond Women and Economics: Rereading 
“Women’s Work” 


eminist economics is a knowledge project that works toward a feminist 

transformation of economics. Using gender as an analytical category, 

feminist economists have shown that unquestioned and unexamined 
masculinist values are deeply embedded in the theoretical and empirical 
aspects of economics. Absent feminist analyses, economics rationalizes and 
naturalizes existing social hierarchies based on gender, race, class, and 
nation. Although this is especially true of issues particularly germane to 
women’s lives such as the gender wage gap and the feminization of pov- 
erty, it is no less true of issues in international trade or macroeconomics. 
Gender analyses highlight the asymmetric effects of economic theories 
and policies that are hidden by conventional theorizing. 


Dilemmas In feminist economics 
Feminist economists are faced with the same dilemmas that feminist re- 
searchers in other social sciences face: the instability of women as a cat- 
egory, the challenges posed by intersectionality, and the positionality of 
the researcher. However, the nature of feminist economics and its objects 
of study—such as the division of labor by gender, race, and nation; 
women’s position and status in labor markets; the importance of social 
reproduction; and the increasing disparities of wealth and income that 
accompany globalization—mean that feminist economists face these di- 
lemmas in ways that are particular to their discipline. 

Feminist economics is concerned with women’s economic well-being, 
but economic well-being often has as much to do with class as it does 
with gender. It studies “women’s work” but destabilizes that designation. 


T would like to thank the two anonymous referees for their comments and suggestions 
on an earHer draft of this article Thanks also to Susan F. Feiner, Edith Kuiper, and Laura 
Pariu. dear fnends, collaborators, and critics I could not have done this without them. I 
am responsible for any remaining problems with this article. 
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It speaks for the well-being of poor women and their families but does 
so from positions of relative power and privilege.’ It inherits the scientific 
prestige of economics and questions the very methodologies that accord 
economics its status as a science (Harding 1995; Peter 2003). Although 
feminist economists are highly critical of mainstream economics, most are 
committed to the notion of scientific inquiry. That is, they are committed 
to transforming economics by using gender as a category of analysis while 
at the same time retaining the scientific character and status of feminist 
economics (Barker 2004). In my experience, these commitments are mo- 
tivated not only by self-interest—becoming established in the profession, 
attaining tenure, publishing in peer-reviewed journals—but also by a gen- 
uine desire to pursue knowledge that will materially help the lives of 
women, especially poor women. 

An emphasis on empirical research supports these aims. Studies that 
disaggregate economic variables by gender or other demographic char- 
acteristics, estimate the differential effects of economic policies, infer the 
causes of gender and race discrimination, or impute the value of household 
production are numerous. These studies rely on accepted statistical meth- 
ods and standards of evidence to support progressive feminist interven- 
tions in national and international economic policies. Far less attention is 
paid, however, to the social construction of the categories used. Statistical 
classifications such as race, sex, and occupation create collectivities that. 
capture certain similarities and ‘obscure others. These classifications do not 
simply reflect the natural order but rather are technologies that “supply 
stories about facts” (Cooper 2003, 161). 

Classifications also create and reify difference. As Lisa Cosgrove has ar- 
gued in the context of feminist psychological research, statistical approaches 
that use gender as an independent variable to describe and measure differ- 
ence, combined with “the failure to address how gender is symbolized and 
produced, have contributed to the belief that differences between men and 
women are essential, universal, and ahistorical” (Cosgrove 2003, 91). Such 
methods essentialize gender and leave feminists with only two choices: re- 
futing or celebrating gender differences (91). This dilemma manifests itself 
in feminist economics in terms of two contradictions. 

First, there is a contradiction between valorizing work typically associated 


, Diana Strassmann (1999), editor of the journal Feseseist Economscs, has stated that one 
of the most revolutionary aspects of fermunust economics 1s rts insistence on being responsive 
to the needs and well-being of women and their families I assume that being able to 
participate in feminist economic research indicates a position of relative privilege For an 
overview of the main themes in feminist economics, see Peterson and Lewis 1999 
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with women such as caring for children and other sorts of domestic labor, 
on the one hand, and changing the role that domestic labor plays in creating 
and maintaining women’s subordinate status, on the other hand. Second, 
there is a contradiction between the emancipatory potential of gender equal- 
ity in the workforce and the exploitation and inequality associated with the 
global feminization of labor. Moving past these contradictions entails ac- 
knowledging the instability of the category “women” and analyzing the 
ways in which gender, race, class, sexuality, and nation mutually constitute 
the meanings, content, and economic valuation of the work that women 
do. Feminist scholarship in the poststructuralist, postmodern, and post- 
colonial traditions has much to offer here. This sort of inquiry is resisted 
by many feminist economists for two reasons: first, because poststructuralism 
and postmodernism, which critically examine the reciprocal connection be- 
tween knowledge and power, and postcolonialism, which reveals the racism 
and domination in Western science, all serve to undermine the scientific 
status of feminist economics, and second, because focusing on differences 
among women seems to be antithetical to the aim of feminist economics 
to speak on behalf of all women. 

In this article, I argue for a methodological pluralism in feminist eco- 
nomics that encompasses both empiricist and interpretive approaches. In- 
terpretivism is a term used by feminist political scientist V. Spike Peterson 
to describe a postpositivist orientation that “understands language, knowl- 
edge, power as mutually constituted” (Peterson 2003, 14). Interpretive 
approaches call on the insights of poststructuralism, postmodernism, and 
postcolonialism. These insights facilitate critical evaluations of the dialectic 
between power and knowledge, examine the ways in which the underlying 
processes of the economy are discursively constituted, and theorize the 
conceptual as well as the empirical aspects of gender, race, class, sexuality, 
and nationality.” This call for methodological pluralism does not mean that 
feminist economists should give up empirical work. Rather, it is to argue 
that interpretive approaches complement empirical work and produce 
knowledge that furthers the emancipatory aims of feminist economics. 


Intellectual foundations and epistemological commitments 
Feminist economics is not a monolithic field. Its diversity stems from the 
fact that the intellectual groundwork was established by scholars working 


? Although there are certainly significant differences among poststructuralism, postmod- 
ernism, and postcolonialism, and especially between postmodernism and postcolonialiam, 
thar commonalities are what interest me in this case. See Charusheela 2004 for more on 
the differences between postmodernism and postcolonialism. 
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in three different schools of economics: neoclassical economics, institu- 
tionalist economics, and Marxist political economy.’ The feminism that 
informed their work came from two distinct schools: liberal feminism and 
socialist feminism. Early feminist work in the neoclassical and institution- 
alist traditions focused on questions about women’s labor force partici- 
pation, the gender wage gap, and occupational segregation (Strober 1984; 
Bergmann 1986; Blau and Ferber 1986). Feminist economists pointed 
out the distinct androcentric bias in the mainstream treatments of these 
issues, which explained economic differences between women and men 
in terms of individual choice and “natural” differences, and offered al- 
ternative explanations based on gender discrimination and other institu- 
tional considerations. This scholarship was mainly informed by the tenets 
of liberal feminism, particularly the notion that participation in paid labor, 
on equal footing with men, is necessary to women’s emancipation and 
empowerment. 

Early feminist work in the Marxist political economy tradition criticized 
traditional Marxist analyses of women, noting that, under patriarchy, 
women faced gender oppression regardless of their class status (although, 
of course, wealth and income accorded some women more privilege than 
others) or mode of production—socialist, capitalist, or feudal (Benerfa 
1979; Hartmann 1979; Folbre 1982). Gender oppression was a result of 
the sexual division of labor, which under capitalism meant the division 
between paid and unpaid, productive and reproductive, and domestic and 
waged labor. I will refer to these two broad traditions as socialist feminist 
economics and liberal feminist economics, not to inscribe their differences 
but rather to highlight their similarities. As feminist economics has ma- 
tured and scholars have talked and listened to one another at conferences 
and in journals, the distinctions between these traditions have blurred. 
This is not surprising, given that the objects of study for both traditions— 
gender, women, and women’s work—are constituted empirically rather 
than discursively. Reproductive labor, caring labor, the feminization of 
the labor force, and the gender wage gap are all empirical concepts re- 
ferring to material aspects of women’s lives. 

The empiricist epistemology shared by feminist economists in both the 
liberal and socialist traditions presupposes a separation between the material 
and the discursive in which the former refers to objects in the world and 
the latter to discursively constructed systems of meaning and value. The 
feminist economist Lourdes Benerfa (2003) articulates this position clearly. 


2 My discusnon is couched in terms of the origins of Anglo-American feminist economics. 
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She argues that postmodern work emphasizing identity, difference, and 
agency has enriched our understanding of identity politics, postcolonial 
realities, and the intersections of gender and race. This sort of feminist work 
has, however, “run parallel to changes on the material side of life, partic- 
ularly the resurgence of neoliberalism across countries and to the globali- 
zation of markets and of social and cultural life” (Benerfa 2003, 25; emphasis 
added). The problem, according to Benerfa, is that postmodern work tends 
to deemphasize the economic and generate'an imbalance between the “ur- 
gent need to understand economic reality. . . and the more predominant ` 
focus on ‘words,’ including issues such as difference, subjectivity, and rep- 
resentation” (25). It is not that work on these issues is wrong but rather 
that it needs to be linked to an understanding of the socioeconomic aspects 
of life. Understanding the socioeconomic aspects of life is the task for fem- 
inist economics. 

Benerfa is a highly accomplished and influential feminist economist. 
She is a leading authority on gender and development issues, and her 
reading of the relationship between the material and the discursive is 
widespread among feminist economists. Consider the comments of an- 
other prominent feminist economist, Julie Nelson. In an essay that dis- 
cusses the range of work in feminist economics, Nelson notes the lack of 
deconstructionist or poststructuralist scholarship relative to that in the 
humanities (Nelson 2000). This is not a drawback in her opinion. Indeed, 
she argues that poststructuralist thought creates barriers for scholars not 
educated in “obscurant literatures/techniques,” “promulgate[s] a blood- 
less and lifeless view of the world, and fail[s] to take into account lived 
experience” (2000, 1180). She also likens poststructuralist thought to 
neoclassical economics. Both, in her opinion, rely on obscure rhetoric that 
impedes our understanding of lived experiences. 

The significant contributions of Benerfa, Nelson, and other members 
of the feminist economics community to understanding the material di- 
mensions of women’s lives is uncontested. It is not my intention to dis- 
parage them here. Rather, my intention is to argue that analyses of identity 
and representation, knowledge and power, and authenticity and culture 
are crucial to understanding economic and political structures. My inten- 
tion is to argue for a rethinking of the empiricist position and a valorizing 
of interpretive approaches. Since the readers of this journal are no doubt 
familiar with these approaches, I will not go into them in any detail here. 
Instead, I will briefly summarize a few salient points and then in the next 
section show specifically how interpretivist approaches can enrich feminist 
economic thought. 
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An Interpretive approach 

An interpretive approach to feminist economics and feminist political 
economy would, at a minimum, entail a commitment to the notion that 
the material and discursive are not radically separate. The feminist econ- 
omist Gillian Hewitson puts it clearly. She argues for a rejection of an 
empiricist view of language in favor of one that sees language as a system 
of relationships within which meaning is produced (Hewitson 1999). Met- 
aphors are not just descriptive, they are constitutive, and a referential view 
of language masks these constitutive effects. For economics, including 
feminist economics, this means that underlying processes of the economy 
are constituted through economic discourse (Escobar 1994; Amariglio 
and Ruccio 2001; Bergeron 2004). 

The concept of discourse refers not only to language but also to social 
institutions and practices. Since power constitutes and legitimates itself 
through a variety of institutions and discursive practices, an interpretive 
approach interrogates knowledge production as “power laden and power 
producing” (Peterson 2003, 24). This is crucially important for the feminist 
economics project because an explicit consideration of power is necessary 
if we are to understand the enormous disparity between the social, cultural, 
and political authority enjoyed by mainstream economics and the manifest 
failings of economics as a science. This is a specific variant of the question 
posed by Michel Foucault (1980): how to account for the disparity between 
the social authority of the human sciences and the fact that their theories 
are only tenuously grounded in successful scientific standards.* Considering 
the relationship between knowledge and power is a way to emancipate 
ourselves from the subjugation of science and to create alternative knowl- 
edges that are capable of opposition to and struggle against the coercion 
of a unified, formal, and scientific discourse (Foucault 1980). Again, this 
is not to argue against empirical investigations, systematic inquiry, or com- 
parative studies (Peterson 2003). Rather, it is to argue for recognition of 
the contingent and local nature of such claims and to explicitly acknowledge 
the situated position of feminist economists, who are positioned simulta- 
neously inside and outside of economic discourse. 

Feminist economists are embedded in a network of power relations by 
virtue of their connection to economics (Barker, forthcoming). The dis- 
cursive power of economics is not to be underestimated. Economics, par- 
ticularly neoclassical economics (the type of analyses taught in most un- 
dergraduate economics courses, extolled in publications such as the New 
York Times and the Wall Street Journal, and lauded by national and inter- 


4 I am indebted to Linda Martin Alcoff (1996) for this interpretation of Foucault. 
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national politicians and policy makers), is widely considered to be objective, 
gender neutral, and value free. Its pronouncements are couched in the same 
terms as natural laws, and the “laws of supply and demand” are accorded 
the same status as the law of gravity. The scientific status of economics 
depends crucially on its methods of inquiry: methodological individualism, 
rational choice theory, and mathematical modeling. 

Feminist economists have had only limited success in challenging the 
hegemony and prestige of neoclassical economics. We are not alone here. 
Marxists, institutionalists, post-Keynesians, and economists of other het- 
erodox schools have likewise had little success in this endeavor. It could 
be the case that no amount of “better” science and analysis will ever replace 
the pseudoscientism that characterizes neoclassical economics—because 
neoclassical economics does one thing very, very well: it articulates the 
ideology of contemporary capitalism in a manner that makes it seem nat- 
ural, inevitable, and beneficent. It does not “speak truth to power” but, 
on the contrary, accommodates and naturalizes power.’ Interpretive ap- 
proaches help us remember that the elite status and hegemonic influence 
of economics stem not from its superior fidelity to the real but rather 
from its connection to power. 

My last point has to do with readings of feminism. For interpretive 
approaches, gender is both a conceptual and an empirical category. In 
Sandra Harding’s formulation, gender is a property of individuals, of social 
structures and institutions, and of symbolic/conceptual systems (Harding 
1986). Empiricist approaches are concerned mainly with the first two 
properties. As an empirical category, gender emanates from differences in 
male and female bodies. Gender analyses explore the relationships between 
women and men in terms of the gender division of labor (who does which 
jobs), the gendered distribution of resources (who has what), and the 
gendered impact of new resources coming into the system (who will get 
what).° While these are important questions—and while they support 
significant interventions in policy making, especially in the context of 


£ Neoclasmcal economics assumes that the existing distbution of income and wealth, 
regardless of how unequal or unfair, is the result of the choices of rational individuals whose 
preferences are expressed through compennve markets. Market forces are akin to phyucal 
forces ın this analyms, and state intervention to ameliorate inequities in competitive markets 
is always undertaken at the expense of economic efficiency. The processes of colonization, 
coercion, or other forms of class exploitanon have no place because the indrvidual 1s the 
pamary unit of analysis. For further discussion, see Dobb 1937; Barker 1995; Barker and 
Feiner 2004. 

* Kathleen Cloud, e-mail message to iaffe-l, a Listserv devoted to feminist economics, 
September 13, 2003 
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economic development—they may be complemented by a consideration 
of gender as a property of symbolic and conceptual systems. 
Interpretive approaches illuminate the relationship between the con- 
ceptual and empirical aspects of gender. As Eudine V. Barriteau (forth- 
coming) puts it, the material and ideological relations of gender are both 
relations of power: the former concerning the relative access to resources 
by women and men, the latter concerning the social meanings of mas- 
culinity and femininity. Dismantling gender inequality requires a consid- 
eration of both. Moreover, as Peterson argues, feminism is not only about 
empowering women but also involves a “transformative critique of hi- 
erarchies that are linked and ideologically ‘naturalized’ by denigration of 
the feminine” (Peterson 2003, 28). Gender casts the subordinate— 
women as well as economically, racially, and culturally marginalized men— 
as “other” and naturalizes hierarchy and domination. It is important to 
stress here that Peterson is not-:arguing that gender oppression is the root 
of all other oppressions. Rather, she is arguing that denigration of the 
feminine naturalizes domination and “produces even as it obscures vast 
inequalities of power, authority and resource distribution” (2003, 28).’ 
Finally, one might argue that, given the problematic historical rela- 
tionship between feminism and colonialism, interpretive approaches are 
necessary for the feminist economics project.” As S. Charusheela and Ei- 
man O. Zein-Elabdin (2004) have argued, there are historical and the- 
oretical grounds for solidarity between Western women and formerly col- 
onized people. Such solidarity cannot, however, rest on the foundation 
of some common oppression such as “women’s work,” since the content 
and meaning of that category are so varied (Hirshman 1995; hooks 2000). 


From reproductive labor to caring labor 

Gender analyses of women’s work are central to feminist economics. The 
functioning of any economy requires both productive labor—the paid labor 
that produces goods and services such as food, clothing, and shelter for sale 
in the market—and reproductive labor—cooking, cleaning, and caring for 
children, partners, the infirm, and the elderly. The productive /reproductive 


7 While there may be nuanced disagreements over Petersan’s articulation of the centralrty 
of gender, the movement from the purely empirical to the conceptual remains a shared 
commitment. 

® During the nineteenth century, feminism was a used as a tool m the colonial enterprise 
Colonized women were represented as victims of ther own cultures, and freeing them from 
oppression was part of the moral rational for colontalem (Apffel-Margtin and Simon 1994). 
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dichotomy has its roots in the industrial revolution, a time when factory 
production increasingly replaced much of household production. Gender 
ideology assigned men to the public sphere of the market and women to 
the private sphere of the family (Jennings 1993). Over time, the household 
came to be seen as a site of consumption rather than production, and the 
activities performed in the household, what we now call reproductive labor, 
were classified as economically unproductive (Folbre 1991). A family struc- 
ture in which men were the breadwinners and women the caretakers came 
to be the ideal. In practice, this ideal primarily described the lives of relatively 
affluent families. Poor women and working-class women had to engage in 
income-generating activities in both the formal and informal sectors (Folbre 
1991; Figart, Mutari, and Power 2002). 

The ideology of the male breadwinner/female caretaker family struc- 
ture helps to explain why the increase in women’s labor force participation, 
which was well underway by the 1960s, engendered so much interest 
among both feminist and mainstream economists. For liberal feminist 
economists, the emphasis was on explaining differences in labor market 
outcomes between women and men and on examining how the unequal 
distribution of household responsibilities affects those outcomes. For so- 
cialist feminist economists, the emphasis was on analyzing the particular 
ways in which women were exploited by their unpaid reproductive labor 
in the household and on the economic significance of reproductive labor. 
Like liberal feminist economists, they saw women’s subordinate status in 
paid labor markets as stemming from their primary role in unpaid house- 
hold labor. The difference in the two traditions was in their understanding 
of the significance of reproductive labor. 

Liberal feminist economists in the tradition of Ester Boserup did pot 
treat reproductive labor as analytically separate from productive labor. 
Boserup (1970), whose work examined the pernicious effects of economic 
development on women, argued that, if women are to be economically 
independent, they must fully participate in a modern industrial economy. 
She saw the spread of capitalism as a basically liberating force for women, 
since she believed that the expansion of wage labor and the commodifi- 
cation of food, clothing, health, and education would free women from 
drudgery and domestic subordination (Barker and Feiner 2004). Barbara 
Bergmann, a contemporary feminist economist in the liberal tradition, 
takes a similar position. She argues that women’s equality requires that 
they participate in the paid economy in the same way that men do and 
that the houschold labor traditionally assigned to women be commodified 
and either purchased from business enterprises or provided by the state 
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(Bergmann 1986, 1998).° Bergmann’s position is aptly summarized in 
the title of her 1998 article, “The Only Ticket to Equality: Total An- 
drogyny, Male Style.” 

In the socialist tradition in feminist economics, reproductive labor is 
analytically distinct from productive labor. Its significance as an analytical 
category emerged out of what came to be called the domestic labor debates 
(Molyneux 1979; Himmelweit 1999). Socialist feminist economists, in- 
terested as they were in uncovering the material basis of women’s op- 
pression, articulated the important but clearly overlooked point that the 
unpaid work performed in the household was necessary for social repro- 
duction. Among the questions the debate touched on were the following: 
In what sense is housework work? Are housewives exploited? Who benefits 
from that exploitation, husbands or capitalists? What is the relationship 
between capitalism and domestic labor (Jefferson and King 2001)? A point 
of agreement that emerged from the debates is that women’s primary 
involvement in household activities is key to understanding their subor- 
dinate role in the economy and that ameliorating women’s secondary 
status in paid labor markets requires that “domestic work must be shared 
between women and men” (Beneria and Sen 1981, 294). 

Another point of agreement that emerged from these discussions is 
that not all types of reproductive labor are amenable to the same analysis. 
Although it may seem appropriate to commodify many things formerly 
produced in the household, other things such as child care, elder care, 
and caring for the emotional needs of family, friends, and colleagues are 
not amenable to complete commodification. Whether paid or unpaid, the 
quality of care received depends in part on the quality of the relationships 
connecting the givers and the receivers of care. Reproductive labor that 
involves caring for others is now analyzed as caring labor.” 

Feminist economists today spend considerable time analyzing the sig- 
nificance of reproductive labor and caring labor and incorporating them 
into economic theory and policy. A few examples should suffice: Efforts 
to impute a monetary value to unpaid household labor (Benerfa 1992; 
Cloud and Garrett 1996) are well underway. Examinations of the impacts 
of neoliberal welfare state policies on the provision of caring labor and 
studies of the economic costs to women, who bear most of the burden 
of care, are now central to most progressive policy analyses in the United 


? The problems associated with low pay and exploitanon would be mrugated es women 
and men became more equal, or they should be addressed by corrective labor policies. 

10 Hor an overview of this Hterature, see Folbre 1995; England and Folbre 1999; Daly 
2001; Standing 2001; Himmelweit 2003; Jochimsen 2003. 
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States and Europe.) Likewise, feminist economists have demonstrated 
that the failure to account for the value of reproductive labor results in 
an underestimation of the real social costs of structural adjustment policies 
(Elson 1991; Grown, Elson, and Cagatay 2000). Feminists also examine 
the ethical and material implications of the increased migration of women 
from poorer countries to richer ones to work as maids, nannies, and 
cleaners.” One generalization that emerges over and over again is that, 
when this work is unpaid and done in the home, women do the vast 
majority of it. When done for pay, either in private homes or public 
workplaces, either provided for by the state or purchased privately, the 
work is feminized—poorly paid, insecure, and low status—regardless of 
the sex of the people actually doing it (Barker and Feiner 2004). 

The social construction of gender is, of course, central to these analyses. 
The link between women and reproductive labor/caring labor is explained 
not by women’s biological propensities but rather by a social construction 
of gender that assigns certain tasks and responsibilities to women and 
others to men. In both socialist and liberal feminist perspectives, then, 
sex is biological while gender is social. The liberal interpretation sees 
gender differences diminishing as women participate equally with men in 
the public sphere; in the socialist interpretation, gender differences di- 
minish as men share the burden of caring labor and other forms of unpaid 
household labor with women. Unfortunately, this has not happened. De- 
spite several decades of women’s increased participation in the labor force, 
and an equally long period of feminist praxis, little progress has been made 
in renegotiating the gender division of labor within the household (Bitt- 
man 1999; Bianchi 2000). Similarly, there are still considerable obstacles 
in the way of ensuring an adequate and equitable supply of caring services 
through either the market or the state (Daly 2001). 

Statistical studies are invaluable in measuring both the burden of care 
work and its economic and social value. In demonstrating the importance 
of this work for the economy, they provide a powerful tool for feminist 
interventions in policy making at the highest levels. By themselves, how- 
ever, they cannot interrogate the ideological dynamics behind the mar- 
ginalization of caring activities in contemporary industrial /postindustrial 
economies. Consider, for example, a study of paid caring work by Paula 
England and Nancy Folbre (1999) that shows that people working in 
caring occupations earn less than they would in other occupations re- 


n See Sainsbury 1999, Daly 2001; Folbre 2001, Albelda 2002. 
B For an overview of this literature, see Hondagnen-Sotelo 2001; Pyle 2001; Ehrenresch 
and Hochschild 2002, Peterson 2003. 
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quiring the same level of skill, experience, education, and so forth. They 
hypothesize five reasons for the relatively low remuneration for caring 
work: the association of care with women and mothering, the possible 
intrinsic rewards associated with caring, the failure of markets to capture 
full social benefits of care; the political failure of the state to adequately 
compensate caregivers, and the belief that commodification will hurt the 
quality of care. Interpretive approaches can flesh out these reasons by 
exploring how dominant ideologies—particularly those associated with 
the male breadwinner/female caregiver model of the family—shape both 
the ideological construction and the social organization of caring labor. 

The poststructuralist rereading of the distinction between sex and gen- 
der by feminist economist Gillian Hewitson (1999, 2003) provides an 
important starting place for these explorations. Biological difference be- 
tween the sexes is the basis for the social differentiation between masculine 
and feminine genders, so that, in general, gender socialization “allocates 
feminine traits to females and male traits to males” (Hewitson 1999, 110). 
In this scenario, caring is a female trait because normal feminine identity 
is one believed to be naturally endowed with both the capacity and the 
desire to care for others. Normal masculine identity, on the other hand, 
is understood to be lacking these capacities. Feminists who leave the sex/ 
gender dichotomy in place are then faced with the question of whether 
women should be socialized like men or whether women are in fact nat- 
urally different from men. In other words, the equality/difference di- 
chotomy is left intact. 

If, as in the liberal tradition, gender equality requires that women 
become more like men, then women must fit into a set of structures and 
meanings that are organized around male bodies. They are the ones who 
must deny their sexual specificity (Sullivan 1990, 184). If, as in the socialist 
tradition, valorizing care requires a reorganization of the gender division 
of labor, then the problem is with the assumption that the sexual division.. 
of labor creates gender difference.'? In both cases it is the notion that 
sexual difference is prior to gender difference that creates the impasse. If, 
however, we adopt a poststructuralist approach in which the real is con- 
stituted as meaningful through representations, then we open a space for 
theorizing sexual difference and sexed bodies. This space allows us to 
deconstruct the link between women and care and to theorize other em- 
bodied differences (Hewitson 2003). 

Hewitson (2003) argues that sex/gender behaviors and practices are 


3 Ror farther discussion of how the sexual division of labor creates gender difference, see 
Amott and Marthaci 1996 
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understood very differently when they are displayed by women rather 
than men. I argue that they are also understood differently according to. 
differences in race, class, sexuality, and nation. Cultural attitudes toward 
parenting practices in the United States provide the perfect example. When 
an impoverished African American woman quits her job to care for her 
young children, social policy represents her as a lazy parasite on the social 
body. Her labor, rearing her children, has little or no value (Thomas 1998). 
When an affluent white woman does the same thing, she is extolled as a 
“good mother.” When poor Black, Latina, or Filipina women are paid to 
care for the children of the affluent, this labor is suddenly valorized. The 
difference lies not in the nature of the work but rather in the represen- 
tations of the laboring bodies. Thus, theorizing discursive constructions 
of embodied difference is necessary rather than detrimental to the feminist 
economic project. 


Out of the kitchen and Into the global assembly line 

A cornerstone of liberal feminism is that gender equality requires that 
women participate in the public sphere—economically, politically, and 
culturally—on an equal footing with men. So, in a modern industrial/ 
postindustrial economy, women’s subordinate position in, or systematic 
exclusion from, paid labor markets is causally linked to their subordinate 
status in families, education, politics, and so forth. Charusheela puts the 
point clearly: “Employment provides women with the financial inde- 
pendence needed for autonomy and freedom. . . . Further, by entering 
the world of work women gain public recognition and status for their 
achievements, thus increasing the overall status of women within the home 
and in the broader society” (2003, 288). 

. This position is ubiquitous among economists of all stripes as well as 
among national and international policy makers. What has become partic- 
ularly interesting in recent discourse is that gender equality is talked about 
not only in terms of its benefits for women qua women but also in terms 
of its contribution to the greater social good. For example, Amartya Sen, 
Nobel laureate in economics, argues that women’s empowerment through 
schooling, employment opportunities, and so on reduces child mortality, 
improves public health, and moderates the growth in fertility rates (Kapur 
1999). Similarly, the World Bank has issued a comprehensive report titled 
Engendering Development: Through Gender Equality in Rights, Resources, 
and Voice (2001) premised on the notion that gender equality is key to 
promoting economic development and fighting poverty. Ignoring gender 
disparities not only harms women and girls but also “comes at a great cost— 
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to people’s well-being and to countries’ abilities to grow sustainably, to 
govem effectively, and thus to reduce poverty” (World Bank 2001, xi). Of 
course, one key to eliminating gender inequality or empowering women 
(the terms gender equality and empowering women are used interchangeably 
in the report) is to encourage women’s participation in the paid labor force.“* 

It is certainly true that women should have the same access to indepen- 
dent incomes that men do, and in a monetized economy paid employment 
is crucially important to women’s well-being. But as feminist scholars, being 
in positions of relative power and privilege, we need to look on this sudden 
convergence of feminist interests with the interests of global capitalism with 
a critical eye lest history cast us in the same light as it has the nineteenth- 
century feminists who were complicit in providing the ethical rationale for 
European colonial ventures. Our complicity would be in advancing the 
global feminization of labor. 

Old-fashioned colonialism has been replaced by globalization. A prom- 
inent feature of globalization is the adoption of export-led growth de- 
velopment strategies by developing countries. These strategies rely on a 
large pool of labor willing to work at monotonous jobs for very low wages. 
In practice, this requires a significant number of women willing to work 
for low wages at monotonous tasks; hence, the global feminization of 
labor. Able and dedicated feminist scholars have explored this phenom- 
enon and worked toward the inclusion of gender analyses at the highest 
levels of policy making.’* This is, however, a case where feminist economics 
must go beyond women and economics because it can be argued that 
globalization entails a conversion of all labor to the conditions of female 
labor (Pearson 1998; Standing 1999). As globalization continues its in- 
exorable path, the global economy promises jobs that are more insecure, 
more flexible (for the employer, not the employees), and even more poorly 
paid. As Guy Standing (1999) notes, the proportion of jobs requiring 
craft skills acquired through apprenticeship has declined; labor market 
regulations have been eroded; and unionized, full-time, stable jobs are 
disappearing. Large numbers of men join the ranks of women working 
as low-wage employees lacking job security and engaging in work that 


H This does not prechide other strategic conaderarions to women’s empowerment, such 
as increasing women’s access to land nghts and ownership as well as to financial resources. The 
work of Bina Agarwal (1995) has been influential on the former. 

4 Bor an overview of this literature in economics and political economy, sce Elson 
1991; Jackson and Pearson 1998; Peterson and Runyan 1999, Benerfa et al. 2000, 
Enloe 2000; Grown, Elson, and Cagatay 2000; Pyle 2001; Benerfa 2003, Barker and 
Feiner 2004, chap. 6. 
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requires little training—from running the cash registers at Wal-Mart to 
staffing the production lines in textile and electronics factories. 

What can an interpretive approach add to this discussion? First, it can 
problematize the public/private dualism that pervades liberal feminist 
thought. No longer can the public sphere be regarded as a site of auton- 
omy, freedom, and reason, privileged over the private sphere of connec- 
tion, obligation, and emotion. Second, it can facilitate an examination of 
the ways in which feminist economic knowledge authorizes specific in- 
terventions that privilege some women (and men) while subordinating 
others. Entering the world of paid work can no longer be regarded as 
necessarily contributing to women’s empowerment. And, of course, it 
never really could, as consideration of the experiences of poor women 
who have worked in the homes, factories, and fields of the wealthy shows. 

The world of work is not a homogeneous place. As Charusheela (2003) 
has argued, the notion that paid work results in autonomy, self-realization, 
and choice is a culturally specific understanding of work that reflects the 
experiences of relatively privileged women. Paid work has a different mean- 
ing for the descendants of slaves, for displaced peasants, for immigrants, 
and for others at the bottom of the labor market. Rather than being 
liberating, work for these people is often “demeaning, undignified, and 
oppressive” (Charusheela 2003, 298). Ethnic minority women in the West 
enter the labor force as nannies, maids, and sex workers. They end up in 
these occupations because they are barred from competing for other jobs 
and tracked into doing the jobs that no one else wishes to do, and one 
product of their labor is leisure for upper-class women. For example, Jim 
Crow laws in the American South, combined with the force of social 
prejudice, relegated African American women to domestic work and ag- 
ricultural work until the 1960s (Amott and Matthaei 1996). Today na- 
tional immigration laws and occupational licensing requirements ensure 
that many migrant workers are similarly confined in their employment 
opportunities. 

As relatively affluent women enter the paid labor market, they must 
use some of their income to purchase the reproductive goods and services 
not produced in the home. Charusheela (2003) points out that these 
things are often provided by women (and some men) from minority, 
working-class, or third-world immigrant backgrounds. The race-class 
-structures of wages and jobs keep the costs of purchasing these goods 
and services low. So the empowerment of some women is made possible 
by the cheap labor supplied by their less fortunate sisters and brothers: 
“Ethnic-minority, working-class women provide the cheap services of nan- 
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nies, maids, and domestics within the home that allow other women to 
leave the home and enter the empowering world of work” (Charusheela 
2003, 294). 

Likewise, I would add, the labor of poor women working in the global 
assembly line—in textile mills, electronics assembly plants, and toy fac- 
tories—is necessary for the participation of women, both poor and afflu- 
ent, in the paid labor force. As Susan Himmelweit (1995) has argued, 
more and more of the needs and desires of workers and their families are 
being constructed in a form that has to be met through mass-produced 
consumer goods, and this further embeds the satisfaction of human needs 
within the logic of the market. The logic of the market is a logic of 
opportunity and choice for the privileged few and a logic of inequality 
and exploitation for the rest. 


Conduding remarks 

The confluence of representations and material conditions in a particular 
society at a particular point in time defines some work as women’s and 
other work as men’s. Likewise, some work is considered suitable for mar- 
ginalized groups while other work—the more pleasant, rewarding sort of 
work—is reserved for the culturally dominant group (Barker and Feiner 
2004). Such symbolic and material associations are largely, but not wholly, 
an effect of culture, ideology, and other discursive practices. Interpretive 
approaches add to feminist economic analyses of work because they are 
able to bridge the discursive and the material. Moreover, deconstructing 
the category “women” enables us to speak on behalf of women because 
doing so forces us to consider explicitly the multiple and conflicting in- 
tersections of gender, race, class, sexuality, and nation. 

This does not mean that all feminist economists must change their 
research methodologies. The master’s tools may be quite useful in dis- 
mantling the master’s house, but, if we are to use them, we need to 
interrogate the problematic epistemological and ontological assumptions 
in which they are grounded (Cosgrove 2003). I am advocating a meth- 
odological pluralism that will bridge the chasm between materialist and 
discursive perspectives. Recognizing the constitutive links between rep- 
resentations and the real and between power and knowledge and using 
gender as a conceptual rather than an empirical category are both strategies 
that will further the feminist economics project. 


Economsics and Women’s Studses 
Hollins University 
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Mary Margaret Fonow 
Judith A. Cook 


Feminist Methodology: New Applilcations In the Academy 
and Public Policy 


n 1991, we coedited Beyond Methodology: Feminist Scholarship as Lived 

Research (Fonow and Cook 1991b), an anthology that addressed the 

challenges and dilemmas of feminist research practices. Our interest in 
feminist methodology began when we were sociology graduate students 
at Ohio State University in the 1970s, where, under the direction of our 
dissertation advisor, Laurel Richardson, we struggled to understand what 
feminist research should look like (Richardson, Fonow, and Cook 1985). 
In our graduate seminars, we critiqued the prevailing methodological wis- 
dom, debated the usefulness of “using the master’s tools to dismantle the 
master’s house,” questioned the assumptions of science, and analyzed the 
politics of knowledge creation—in essence, challenging the very episte- 
mological foundations of what constituted knowledge. Our goal was to 
reveal what had previously been hidden about women’s lives, experiences, 
and contributions and, in the process, to produce the kind of knowledge 
that would liberate them. In retrospect, it all sounds more than a little 
grandiose. Decades of doing research have tempered our claims and those 
of most other feminists we know, but we were, at the time, and we remain, 
part of a broad movement for social change, trying to imagine a better 
world. 

Once we became professionals, we began to ask more pragmatic ques- 
tions. Could we teach others to do this kind of research? How would policy 
makers receive our scholarship? Would the subjects of our efforts need or 
even want this information, let alone be empowered by it? Would they want 
to play an active role in the production of feminist knowledge? Was the 


The authors wish to thank the participants in the National Endowment for the Humanities 
2003 Summer Seminar on Feminist Epistemologies, held at Pennsylvania State University 
under the direction of Nancy Tuana and Shannon Sullivan, for their encouragement and 
suggestions for revisions Grateful appreciation is also extended to Cory Dillon for her 
editortal assistance. 
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new scholarship on women substantial enough and of sufficient rigor to 
support a curriculum for women’s studies? Could we have an impact on 
public opinion and on social movements for equality and justice? Would 
our professional obligations compromise our political commitments? 

In Beyond Methodology, we attempted to explicate the “logic-in-use” of 
feminist research practices. In our collection of articles, feminists addressed 
the issue of research as it was lived at a particular moment in time. These 
essays discussed epistemological arguments about how to comprehend the 
social as well as specific research techniques and practices to capture the 
intersectionality of gender with other categories of difference such as race, 
sexuality, and class. Also included were discussions of data collection and 
analysis, ethics, reflexivity, policy implications, social action, collaboration, 
and dissemination of research findings. Our original goal in compiling 
these articles was to capture the dilemmas feminists faced at each step of 
the research process, from the formulation of research questions to the 
dissemination and utilization of research results. 

Before our collection was published, feminists writing on methodology 
focused mostly on epistemological issues and their relationship to the 
conduct of inquiry.’ Epistemology was seen as the general framework or 
theory for specifying the generation of knowledge: how does the knower 
come to understand and interpret the nature of reality? Its domain con- 
cerned macro-level philosophical questions: What is knowledge? Who can 
know and by what means? How do we recognize, validate, and evaluate 
knowledge claims? Feminist scholars, particularly feminist philosophers, 
analyzed ongoing debates, refashioned old concepts, and generated new 
ideas regarding a range of epistemological issues, including agency, cog- 
nitive authority, objectivity, methods of validation, fairness, standpoint, 
and context of discovery. Some of these discussions were stimulated by 
the growth of poststructuralism in the academy, but others resulted from 
critiques of knowledge, including feminist knowledge, by scholars working 
in postcolonial, race, and ethnic studies.” 

Women of color raised important questions concerning epistemologies 
of the oppressed. Did oppressed. people, by virtue of their knowledge of 
both the oppressor’s views of reality and that of their own subjugated 


1 See Millman and Kanter 1975; Bowles and Klein 1983; Harding and Hintkka 1983; 
Bell and Roberts 1984; Harding 1987; Smith 1988, Bordo and Jaggar 1989. The carly 
1990s were fertile years for publishing on the topic of feminist epistemology and method- 
ology. See Longino 1990; Nelson 1990; Code 1991; Harding 1991, Renharz 1992, Alcoff 
and Potter 1993; Antony and Witt 1993, Stanley and Wise 1993 

2 Moraga and Anzaldéa 1981, hooks 1984; Mohanty 1987; Ong 1987; Spivak 1987, 
Trinh 1989; Anzaldúa 1990, Collins 1990. 
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groups, have access to truer or better knowledge? Who is privileged in an 
epistemological sense—feminists, women of color, lesbians, working-class 
women, postcolonials? Who can speak for whom? These discussions were 
and continue to be pivotal in helping feminists to clarify the links among 
theory, method, and action that we believe spurred the growth, devel- 
opment, and acceptance of feminist scholarship in a variety of contexts. 

Our original analysis of feminist approaches to social science research 
in women’s studies revealed some commonalities, which we articulated 
as guiding principles of feminist methodology: first, the necessity of con- 
tinuously and reflexively attending to the significance of gender and gender 
asymmetry as a basic feature of all social life, including the conduct of 
research; second, the centrality of consciousness-raising or debunking as 
a specific methodological tool and as a general orientation or way of seeing; 
third, challenging the norm of objectivity that assumes that the subject 
and object of research can be separated from each other and that personal 
and/or grounded experiences are unscientific; fourth, concern for the 
ethical implications of feminist research and recognition of the exploitation 
of women as objects of knowledge; and finally, emphasis on the empow- 
erment of women and transformation of patriarchal social institutions 
through research and research results. 

Today the spectrum of epistemological and methodological positions 
among feminists is much broader—a healthy sign of the vitality of feminist 
studies. There has never been one correct feminist epistemology generating 
one correct feminist methodology for the interdisciplinary field of women’s 
studies. Feminist scholars work within, against, and across epistemologies, 
often combining elements from different perspectives. Innovative methods 
are derived from successful efforts to reconcile differences and even from 
those efforts that conclude that certain epistemological differences are 
irreconcilable. 

Our notion of methodology was, and continues to be, influenced by 
the philosopher of science Abraham Kaplan, who wrote, “The aim of 
methodology is to describe and analyze research methods, throwing light 
on their limitations and resources, clarifying their presuppositions and 
consequences, relating their potentialities to the twilight zone at the fron- 
tiers of knowledge” (1964, 23). In our formulation, feminist methodology 
involves the description, explanation, and justification of techniques used 
in feminist research and is an abstract classification that refers to a variety 
of methodological stances, conceptual approaches, and research strategies. 
There is an overarching concept of feminist methodology in its episte- 
mological assumptions, but on the way from ideas to practice, this concept 
is differentially articulated in different disciplines. Some features of fem- 
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Table 1 Selected Methods Employed by Feminist Scholars 





inist methodology are specific to the discipline in which it is practiced, 
while other features are more general and apply across fields. 

Theories about how to know social life relate to how we go about 
studying that life, and the techniques we use to elicit knowledge influence 
our own theories of how to know and understand social phenomena. The 
interplay between theory as defining one’s research and theory being 
defined by one’s research suggests that researchers must become more 
aware of the rationale for the selection of methods and of those methods’ 
strengths and weaknesses in studying specific settings and topics. Thus, 
there is no one correct method for feminist research. In table 1, we list 
the variety of methods and research designs employed by feminist scholars. 

Just as our theorizing about gender, nation, race, sexuality, class, and 
physical ability has grown more complex, so too must our discussions of 
methods. We are excited by the creativity and diversity of these methods. 
Their use illustrates a diverse scholarship capable of fueling curricular 
reform in the academy’s course offerings on research methodology.’ Fem- 


* Debates, critiques, and reflections on the meaning and scope of feminist methodology 
have greatly expanded since the publication of our collection. Sec, c.g., Visweswaran 1994, 
Gottfried 1996, Wolf 1996; Laslett and Thorne 1997; Bloom 1998; Ribbens and Edwards 
1998; DeVault 1999; Hawkesworth 1999; Hunter 1999; Parker, Deyhle, and Villenas 1999; 
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inists have nothing to fear from healthy internal debates about methods 
and their epistemological antecedents or from vigorous engagement with 
other critical fields of study. 

In the following sections, we revisit some of our earlier ideas about 
feminist methodology and identify newer trends and debates. Instead of 
an exhaustive review of the literature, we provide a selection of examples 
that serve to illustrate points about the dilemmas that we encounter not 
only in the literature but also in our work as researchers and teachers. 


The epistemic and ontological turn to the body 
When we published Beyond Methodolagy, the critique of the disembodied 
abstract knower was well under way. It was exciting for us, as young 
scholars, to discover that there was philosophical grounding in feminism 
from which we could explore methodology, and we chose two episte- 
mological essays to frame our collection—Kathryn Pyne Addelson’s “The 
Man of Professional Wisdom” (1991) and Patricia Hill Collins’s “Learning 
from the Outsider Within” (1991). Ar last the knowing subject had a 
body, one embedded in a complex matrix of power relations (even if mostly 
obscured) constituted by social categories of difference. Addelson ad- 
dressed the taken-for-granted ways that those from the dominant group 
claimed cognitive authority, while Collins made a compelling case for the 
unique standpoint of black women scholars as “outsiders within” the 
academy. Today it is hard to imagine a time when we did not know that 
bodies and their location mattered or that rationalities were gendered. 

Ontological and epistemological discussions about research have ex- 
panded and continue to be fruitful and important to the way feminists 
theorize about the production of knowledge. From the beginning, fem- 
inists challenged the artificial separation of reason (mind) and emotion 
(body), and they have come to view emotion as both a legitimate source 
of knowledge and a product of culture that is as open to analysis as any 
other culturally inscribed phenomenon. The significance and legitimacy 
of emotions as a topic of inquiry, as a source of theoretical insight, and 
as a signal of rupture in social relations is now well established in feminist 
circles.* 

We did not anticipate the enormous growth in feminist scholarship 
about the body, and there are no entries in our book’s index for “body,” 


Oakley 2000; Mayberry, Subramaniam, and Weasel 2001; Jacobs 2002; Ramazanofiu with 
Holland 2002; Letherby 2003; Mohanty 2003; Naples 2003; Hease-Biber and Yaiser 2004. 
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“embodiment,” or “ontology.” Our generation was busy refuting bio- 
logical determinism by showing that gender was a social construct, sep- 
arate from the biological construct of sex. It did not occur to us to view 
the physical itself as a social construct. Since then, there has been an 
explosion of feminist scholarship on the body, due in part to philosophical 
and theoretical advances in feminist scholarship that challenged the du- 
alism of nature versus culture. Feminist scholars view the body in at least 
four ways: two of these—the embodied knower and the body as object 
of inquiry—were familiar to us, but two others—the body as a category 
of analysis and the body in relationship to the material—are relatively new. 

Attention to the body as object of inquiry flowed from the fact that 
so many of the early struggles of the contemporary women’s movement 
centered on women’s right to bodily integrity. By focusing research on 
topics such as reproductive rights, violence and rape prevention, moth- 
ering and pregnancy discrimination, sexual harassment in the workplace, 
body image, and sexist representations of women’s bodies in advertising 
and popular culture, feminists were able to show how control over 
women’s bodies was the linchpin of women’s oppression and of their 
potential liberation. ` 

Women’s bodies continue to incite political debate, but our under- 
standing of the battlefield is much more nuanced and complex because 
of the shift from studying the body as an object of inquiry to using the 
body as social category of analysis. Contemporary feminist theory has 
added new ways to think about the body, and feminists now speak of 
writing the body, reading the body, sexing the body, racing the body, 
enabling the body, policing the body, disciplining the body, erasing the 
body, and politicizing the body (Weitz 1998; Lee 2003). 

More recently, the body has come to be seen as the site of culturally 
inscribed and disputed meanings, experiences, and feelings that can, 
like emotion, be mined as sources of insight and subjects of analysis. 
For example, theorizing the body has led to important breakthroughs 
in our understanding of disability. Through her close reading of med- 
ical discourse, sculpture, and commercial advertising, Rosemarie Gar- 
land-Thomson (2002) uncovers the politics and norms of appearance. 
She argues that feminists must incorporate disability as a category of 
analysis and as a system of representation in order to understand the 
challenges of studying the body. The potential of feminist disability 
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theory as radical critique hinges on a broad understanding of disability 
as a cultural system that stigmatizes certain kinds of bodily variations.® 

Jennifer Terry (1999) uses deviant historiography to trace the contra- 
dictory discourses, both popular and scientific, that constitute the ho- 
mosexual body throughout the twentieth century. She relies on a discourse 
analysis of medical texts, scientific reports, psychiatric case studies, statis- 
tical accounts, legal cases, legislative debates, and published first-person 
accounts of homosexuality to show the matenal effects of these discourses 
on the constitution of homosexual identities or sex-variant subjectivity. 
She views expert commentary as the site of the production and circulation 
of a particular kind of knowledge that passes as both scientific “truth” 
and as common sense about homosexuals. Because Terry relies on texts 
from different genres, she uses multiple analytic strategies to understand 
the formation of sex-variant subjectivity. Her methods allow her to see 
how individuals accept, transform, and/or resist experts’ accounts of who 
they are. 

Ontological insights about the body are also important in understand- 
ing new developments in methodology. Donna Haraway’s (1985) im- 
portant work on the nexus of body and machine has inspired philosophers 
of science such as Nancy Tuana (2001) to look at embodiment and ep- 
istemic agency in terms of how bodies interact with the natural, the ma- 
terial, and the more-than-human environment. Both interactions and in- 
tra-actions are central not only to what and how we know but also to 
what there is to know (Tuana 2001; Barad 2003; Code 2003). In Thinking 
from Things, philosopher of archaeology Alison Wylie (2002) makes a case 
for what we can learn about culture from the seemingly inarticulate ma- 
terials of the archaeological past. As a philosopher, she offers us new ways 
to think about the methods of philosophy and archaeology in the post- 
positivist period by proposing ways to be “empirical” but not “narrowly 
empiricist.” The fragmentary materials of the archaeological record are 
an asset because they force researchers to look beyond data to background 
knowledge and auxiliary assumptions in order to establish evidence that 
is believable. The data or material become laden with theory that enriches 
the analysis. 

Detailed methodological discussions of the ontological and episte- 
mological shift from the body as object to the body in relation to the 
material realm are just beginning to emerge. In The Body Multiple, 
Annemarie Mol (2002) proposes an intriguing way to examine the 


$ For an example of feminist research and scholarship on disability, see the specral disabihty 
suc of NWSA Jewrnal 14, no.3, published in Fall 2002 
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methodological implications of ontology through what she calls phi- 
osophical ethnography. She draws on feminist theory, medical anthro- 
pology, sociology, philosophy, and science and technology studies to 
reframe such issues as the disease-illness distinction, subject-object re- 
lations, boundaries, difference, situatedness, and ontology. She uses 
the standard ethnographic methods of observation, analysis of records, 
and interviews to uncover the multiple ways the disease of atheroscle- 
rosis is “enacted” by the materials (such as medical tests, machines, 
surgical practices, and medicines) used to diagnose and treat it and by 
the practices of doctors, patients, pathologists, and lab technicians. 
Our understanding of atherosclerosis coheres across a range of prac- 
tices, from doctor-patient conversation and the way records are made 
and stored to the slides made by the pathologist, including the tools 
and the dyes used in the process. Mol labels her methodological ap- 
proach praxiqgraphy, or ontolagy-in-practice. She contends that our 
methods for understanding the objects and subjects we study mediate 
between an object and its representation. 


Reflexivity 
In Beyond Methodology, we defined reflexivity as the tendency of feminists 
to reflect on, examine critically, and explore analytically the nature of the 
research process. Nearly all of the pieces in our collection explicitly re- 
flected on some aspect of the research process. At that time, there was a 
desire on the part of feminist researchers to focus on women’s “lived 
experience” as a way to recover what had been omitted or distorted in 
academic knowledge about women and gender and to give women a voice 
in the construction of new knowledge. This led to a number of meth- 
odological innovations, but it also led to criticisms about how those voices 
were to be represented, who had the authority to do so, and what form 
these representations should take (Spivak 1990; Roof and Wiegman 1995; 
Olesen 2000) and to critiques of the way experience itself had become 
foundational in feminist research (Gorelick 1996; Scott 1996). 
Phenomenological and hermeneutical epistemologies had encouraged us 
to think about the types of methods that would be required to capture the 
ways subjects themselves made sense of their own experiences. This in turn 
led to an interest in consciousness-raising as a process worth studying and 
as a methodological tool for gaining access to the hidden, taken-for-granted, 
commonsense understanding of everyday lives. To reveal how conscious- 
ness-raising worked, feminists employed such techniques as group inter- 
views, long interviews repeated with the same subject over time, and asking 
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respondents for feedback about the research. Today, in addition to the 
researchers’ reflections on methods and the subjects’ reflections on the 
meaning of experiences under investigation, reflexivity has also come to 
mean the way researchers consciously write themselves into the text, the 
audiences’ reactions to and reflections on the meaning of the research, the 
social location of the researcher, and the analysis of disciplines as sites of 
knowledge production. 

Understanding of the role of the feminist researcher as an active agent 
in constructing knowledge has generated a large body of reflexive writing 
and reminiscences about the motivation, interpretation, and process of 
doing research and producing scholarship. Experienced scholars in soci- 
ology—Laurel Richardson (1997), Dorothy Smith (1998), Marjorie L. 
DeVault (1999), and Nancy A. Naples (2003)—have published collective 
works that look back at their research over time and attempt to place their 
careers and work within broader philosophical and theoretical advance- 
ments in women’s studies. In Fields of Play (1997), Richardson creates a 
“pleated text” of essays and papers written over a ten-year period, accom- 
panied by “writing stories” about their production. She uses time as a 
framework to explore the contexts and pretexts of her texts and contex- 
tualizes her knowledge claims and her changing sense of self within her 
discipline, her academic department, her political commitments, and her 
personal history and longings.° In Feminism and Method (2003), Naples 
presents us with reflections on her substantial body of work, paying close 
attention to the theoretical and epistemological underpinnings of the 
methods she has found helpful as a feminist researcher—including eth- 
nography, discourse analysis, and activist research. 

Feminists involved in critical race studies have become increasingly 
reflexive about the ways that race constitutes research. In Racing Research/ 
Researching Race, France Winddance Twine and Jonathan W. Warren 
(2000) offer us a collection of methodological writings in the field of 
critical race studies that both incorporates and expands the work of fem- 
inists. These authors focus our attention on race less as a topic and more 
as a methodological dilemma. Their selections illustrate how the meth- 
odological dilemmas arising from racial subjectivities, racial ideologies, 


* Richardson has written extensively about writng as a methodology. Her essay “Writing 
A Method of Inquiry” (2000) ıs one of the most cited essays on this topic in the field of 
qualitative research. Her latest book, Trepsls with Ernest Cressing the Literary/Socsological 
Dsvide (Ruchardson and Lockridge 2004), a collaboration with her novelist husband Ernest 
Lockridge, is an experimental text that explores the relationship between literary and eth- 
pographic wnting. For an overview of the methodological implications of writng, sce Behar 
and Gordon 1995; Ellis and Bochner 2000 
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and racial disparities have analytical, ethical, emotional, and methodolog- 
ical import. The collection addresses these dilemmas not only in terms of 
how race is studied but also regarding who is allowed to “have race”; it 
foregrounds for critical analysis what it means to be conscious of race 
when one is doing research. Twine argues that, because racial standpoints, 
racial fields, and racial discourses are not unitary or fixed, the instability 
and unevenness of racism can have methodological consequences for qual- 
itative researchers, even when their research is not about race or racism. 
Contributors reflect on these racialized fields with brutal honesty about 
their experiences. How does one handle blatantly racist remarks in the 
research process? What if they are made by members of one oppressed 
group about another? What happens to researchers when they treat 
whiteness as a race? What is the difference between studying whites and 
studying whiteness? How does “color blindness” about race function in 
the field? How do you design a study of covert and dangerous white 
extremist groups? 

Other feminist scholars, drawing on earlier notions of the researcher as 
an object of inquiry, have conducted innovative participatory research pro- 
jects in which subjects are active in the construction of knowledge about 
their lives and researchers attempt to be more transparent about their roles. 
In Troubling the Angels, a book about how women with HIV make sense 
of their lives, Patti Lather and Chris Smithies (1997) provide a novel ap- 
proach to the representation of research that reveals the triangulated, col- 
laborative, and reflexive impulse of feminist research. In one section of the 
book, interview transcript material is presented on the top half of the page 
while the bottom of the page contains sections from one of the authors’ 
research journals, capturing the reflexive process that is often ignored. This 
experimental text also captures women’s multiple realities of living with 
HIV/AIDS. For example, one woman’s poetry is presented beside national 
statistics from the Centers for Disease Control, along with drawings that 
illustrate overarching themes. These different methods sometimes yield re- 
sults that are contradictory or lead to only partial understanding, yet the 
authors do not view this as negative. Instead, competing knowledge serves 
as an opportunity to uncover new knowledge. 

On the other hand, Brenda Jo Brueggemann (1996) reflects on research 
she conducted about how deaf college students acquire English literacy 
skills, reminding us that there are limits to reflexivity and to subjects’ 
willingness to be enlisted as research collaborators: “I don’t think it is 
entirely ethical that we unequivocally assume that they want to be involved, 
to collaborate, to respond, to co-construct representations with us” 
(Brueggemann 1996, 33). She is critical of viewing reflexivity as the an- 
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tidote to the crisis in representation and legitimization. She suggests that 
“self-reflexivity, turning as it does on issues of representation, risks turning 
reflexivity into a solipsistic, rhetorical position in which the researcher (the 
self)—ah, once again—usurps the position of the subject (other)” (19). 


Crisis In representation 

The “crisis in representation” has deepened considerably since the pub- 
lication of our anthology, and this has influenced the development of 
feminist methodology. Earlier social science had been “naturalist” in its 
assumptions and claims (i.c., that, with the right method it was possible 
to accurately represent reality) and generally did not take as its task re- 
flection on its own representations, whether in the form of written, verbal, 
or visual (¢.g., film/video, charts/graphs, photography) accounts of social 
life. When we assembled our collection, feminists were beginning to chal- 
lenge the idea that data exist in a one-to-one relationship with the social 
reality that is being studied. Since then, poststructuralist feminists have 
made us more aware that the product of any research process is a con- 
struction of, not a reflection of, what the reality is about. Feminist re- 
searchers have written extensively on this topic, and we refer readers to 
the Handbook of Qualitative Research (Denzin and Lincoln 2000) for 
review essays concerning many of the debates associated with the crisis in 
representation and the value of reflexivity.” Postmodern researchers have 
challenged modernist claims to the intelligibility of the social world by 
using methodological devices that consciously enhance and emphasize 
textuality. Their challenge constitutes a rereading of the relationship be- 
tween the social, the reader, and the writer. 

Recent scholarship in women’s studies employs intertextuality as a 
method of deconstructing representations. Intertextuality, the study of how 
the symbolic codes in one text are related to those in another, allows the 
researcher to compare and contrast similar themes within or among different 
genres or media. In a study of race and maternity in U.S. visual culture, 
Ruby Tapia (2002) affirms the co-constitutive relationships among appar- 
ently separate sites of visual culture to examine the symbolic images that 
go into producing the maternal body as a racialized intertext. She examines 
maternal visual objects and texts in different media genres ranging from 
film, documentary television, and popular journalism to photographic art 


” This cnss is more than a criss about truth and accuracy. For many feminists, the coms 
is also about politics and the stakes we all have in wanting our knowledge claims to be 
relevant for the liberanon of women and all oppressed people. 
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installations and public health posters in order to illustrate the specific role 
of the visual in the racialized construction of the maternal body. 

Feminist concerns about the ethical and political implications of rep- 
resenting the “other” are an important part of the crisis in representation. 
A new generation of social scientists has taken this critique as a starting 
point but still works empirically with observation and data. In The Intimate 
Economies of Bangkok (2004), anthropologist Ara Wilson argues that fem- 
inist researchers must be aware that they are often entering fields of study 
that are hyperrepresented—as is the case with sex industry workers in 
Thailand. She contends that the research design should take into account 
the discursive field it enters; otherwise feminists risk reinscribing dominant 
power relations. In some cases, the researcher may conclude that the best 
way to study prostitution may include the decision not to study prosti- 
tution or to study it differently. In her case, Wilson resolves the issue by 
using a multisite ethnographic approach in which she regards the sex 
industry as but one of a number of local labor markets in Thailand in 
which gender and the forces of globalization collide. Juxtaposing the sex 
industry with retail, direct sales (Avon and Amway), and telecommuni- 
cations opens the discursive field and avoids reducing Thailand to the land 
of exotic sex tours with women cast either as victims or as liberated icons. 
Wilson’s knowledge of the language, her description of multiple sites, her 
reflexivity about her own social position, and her participation in a local 
sex-worker-rights nongovernmental organization help her to navigate the 
power imbalances within the field she studies. 

Leela Fernandes (1999) examines how representations develop in one 
national context and circulate in another—particularly when power dis- 
crepancies exist in the production, consumption, and context of such 
representations. Rather than searching for the perfect method that will 

' “get the real right,” or abandoning the possibility of ever representing 
the subaltern at all, she proposes that the solution lies in analyzing the 
textual strategies of representing the real (124). Fernandes compares two 
very different strategies for representing the life of Indian political activist 
Phoolan Devi—one a commercial film, Bandit Queen (1994), and the 
other a testimonial, I, Phoolan Devi (Devi 1996)—1o highlight the meth- 
odological issues at stake when the focus of analysis is expanded beyond 
the production of representations to their circulation and consumption 
across transnational sites. 

The crisis in representation has led to greater experimentation in how 
we think about methods and how we represent our findings. Lather (2001) 
contends that we cannot solve the crisis but only trouble any claims to 
accurate representation. One collection that takes this task seriously is 
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Working the Ruins by Elizabeth St. Pierre and Wanda S. Pillow (2000). 
The contributors to this volume, who are ethnographers and theorists, 
are “working the ruins” of humanism, methodology, and education after 
the postmodern turn. They try to make sense of humanist research after 
the critique of its methods, and they raise provocative questions about 
what counts as data; how such data will be collected, analyzed, and val- 
idated; how best to represent research findings; whose political interests 
are at stake; and the link between research and praxis. Skepticism and 
failure incite new challenges and possibilities for knowing and for what is 
knowable. Lather sees the potential of working the ruins for ethnography; 
she writes, “I look for the breaks and jagged edges of methodological 
practice from which we might draw useful knowledge” (2001, 200). 


Sodial action and policy 
Fefninist approaches to research have always emphasized action and social 
change. This action orientation is reflected in the articles and topics (social 
movements, activism, policy, political consciousnesses) in Beyond Method- 
ology and in their focus on the purpose and rationale of authors’ research 
projects, the choice of method, the involvement of subjects, and the dis- 
semination strategies. An original thrust of feminist research was women’s 
liberation, and this was construed as anything from the radical transfor- 
mation of patriarchy (sometimes all of capitalism) and the corresponding 
empowerment of women to the more liberal insistence that specific at- 
tention be paid to the policy implications of research on women. Most 
of us believed in one way or another that, to study and understand change, 
one had to be an active participant in political struggle (Mies 1983). 
Feminists today are still concerned with these issues. For example, those 
conducting participatory action research (PAR) involving subjects as co- 
researchers continue to argue that this approach can empower disenfran- 
chised groups and create research agendas with immediate implications 
for social change (Cook and Wright 1995; Cancian 1996). Participatory 
action research can also help to reduce the widely divergent power dif- 
ferentials between the researcher and the researched, allowing multiple 
subjectivities to define the problem and its solution.’ In Tangled Routes, 
Deborah Barndt (2002) uses this approach to trace the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of the tomato through the North American 
Free Trade Agreement chain to explain the gendered nature of globali- 


* See Kemmis and McTaggart 2000 for an overview of PAR. For classic work on femin- 
ism and PAR, see Maguire 1987 
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zation. She uses PAR and photographic analysis to show how women 
workers make sense of globalization and its impact on their lives. 

The vexing question of women’s agency continues to be an important 
component of the action orientation and a fruitful avenue for theory and 
scholarship. Feminists no longer seck one consciousness-raising event that 
will inspire all women to action, for agency has become increasingly com- 
plex. We know that women consent to, resist, and reshape the social 
relations of power within a complex matrix of domination and subordi- 
nation. Our collection focused on the resistance side of the equation. In 
“Learning from the Outsider Within,” Collins (1991) showed that self- 
conscious black women’s everyday behavior constituted personal resis- 
tance and social activism. She has extended and complicated this argument 
in Fighting Words (1998) and Black Sexual Politics (2004). 

In Methodology of the Oppressed, Chela Sandoval (2000) calls for fluid 
methodologies that recognize the decolonizing possibilities of U.S. third- 
world feminist criticism. She excavates the multiple locations and shifting 
sites of differential consciousness and identifies the methodological im- 
plications of a mobile consciousness born in opposition. She focuses on 
how such a consciousness can be closely read within the texts of U.S. 
third-world feminists and how these texts are engaged by critical theorists. 
By placing such texts in dialogue, we find the language of possibility that 
can help us develop more sophisticated concepts of political agency and 
new ways of organizing social movements. 

In Decolonising Methodologies (1999), Linda Tuhiwai Smith offers both 
critique and hope in her analysis of imperialism, research, and knowledge 
production by and about the Maori in New Zealand. By reexamining the 
colonizing effects of research and by reclaiming research as a tool for 
survival, Smith shows how the spaces of marginalization have become 
places of hope and resistance. In these spaces, indigenous academics and 
researchers are continuing to develop research methodology. Smith dis- 
cusses what an ethical, respectful, and useful research agenda would look 
like and outlines twenty-five indigenous research projects with themes 
such as cultural survival, healing, and self-determination. Her book is 
designed to help indigenous people research their own experience. 

These authors suggest that resistance and power reside in many dif- 
ferent locations and arrangements and that agency is always an ongoing, 
changing accomplishment.’ Women’s activism emerges within organiza- 


? Feminists continue to be very interested in the study of socal movements and have 
been publishing in the Unversity of Minnesota series on social movements, protest, and 
contention (Ray 1999, Fonow 2003; Klandermans and Staggenborg 2003; Kurtz 2003; 
Raeburn 2004) 
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tions, movements, and social groups and in everyday social settings. It is 
constructed on the local, national, and transnational levels as well as in 
the movement between these levels. This can require more complicated 
research methodologies, including designs that are multisited and trans- 
scalar, and can capture the ways political subjectivities constitute discourse, 
structure, and the material environment. It will take interdisciplinary teams 
of feminist researchers in different locations to carry out the types of 
research that our new conceptions of agency and activism demand. 

Feminist scholars have also come to understand that women can be 
complicit in the exploitation and oppression of other women and men, 
and there is a growing body of scholarship about the role of women in 
right-wing movements throughout the world. In Right-Wing Women, 
Paola Bacchetta and Margaret Power caution us agaibst perceiving women 
on the right as lacking in agency: “Women in the right are neither dupes 
of right-wing men nor less powerful replicas of them. . . . Rightist women 
consciously choose to support and help build the projects of which they 
are a part” (2002, 3). The authors argue for a transnational understanding 
of the oppositional social movements and submerged social movement 
networks that women on the right use to mobilize participants for various 
conservative and extremist causes, an understanding critical to fashioning 
a feminist resistance. 

We believe it is imperative for feminists to develop the analytic skills 
and intellectual strategies to see through right-wing social policies and 
smoke screens such as “compassionate conservatism.” Fundamental Dif- 
ferences, a new collection edited by Cynthia Burack and Jyl J. Josephson 
(2003), begins to take on this challenge. Here, feminists confront con- 
servative social thinkers about their values and ideas, exposing their in- 
tellectual and political strategies. The authors grapple with conservative 
analyses and recommendations regarding family formation, sexuality, gen- 
der, socialization, and education. They critique the methodologies used 
by conservatives and disassemble their tactics for achieving scholarly le- 
gitimacy. Burack and Josepbson pay attention to the ways in which con- 
servatives represent themselves and their opinions in the marketplace of 
ideas, examining the impact that conservatives have on the ways policy is 
framed and on feminism itself. 

Globalization and the neoliberal policy agenda have produced new 
discourses, created new sites of political action, and changed the nature 
of feminist claims on the state for gender equity and women’s rights. As 
a consequence, feminists have expanded their policy focus to include con- 
temporary policy issues (national security, militarization and armed con- 
flict, and free-trade agreements) while searching for new ways to respond 
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to earlier feminist policy concerns (domestic violence, poverty, employ- 
ment discrimination and pay equity, and political representation). The 
emerging interdisciplinary field of feminist policy studies is gaining mo- 
mentum through its focus on bringing together researchers from a variety 
of perspectives and diverse methodologies. Some of this work, such as 
Nancy D. Campbell’s (2000) study of gender, drug policy, and social 
justice, was not even possible before the theoretical advances of the last 
decade. Campbell examines law-enforcement practice and discourses of 
criminology, pharmacology, psychiatry, and popular culture to disclose 
how normative expectations about women’s responsibilities for social re- 
production shape both government policy toward women and citizens’ 
willingness to accept drug policies that are counterproductive as well as 
unjust and unfair to women. She calls for an explicit commitment to social 
justice as a principle of drug policy. 


Quantitative methods 

In the early 1990s, the use of quantitative approaches in feminist research 
was far from rare, as illustrated by the articles we included in our collection. 
What set these approaches apart from their nonfeminist counterparts was 
the researchers’ attention to the ways in which key concepts were oper- 
ationalized, the careful matching of statistical techniques to research ques- 
tions, the transparency with which the researchers presented their data 
and analysis, and the focus of the analysis on disenfranchised groups and 
salient policy issues. 

A review of current writing on feminist quantitative research reveals 
the continuation of these trends along with new advances and insights in 
applying quantitative analysis as a feminist method. This body of schol- 
arship shows that, while the gulf between qualitative and quantitative 
methods is still wide, it is often feminists who have sought to bridge it 
through their collaborative impulse, their critical stance, their search for 
more inclusive and nuanced ways to measure complex social phenomena, 
their location on the continuum of political activism, and their desire to 
create research that can be used to promote social change. 

Perhaps the largest body of feminist writing about the use of numerical 
data and quantitative analysis concerns its potential to influence public 
policy at local, federal, and international levels. This is predicated on the 
understanding that governments and policy makers are less attentive to 
the concerns of individuals, as reflected in qualitative work (Westmarland 
2001), and that quantitative research is needed to measure the extent of 
social and political problems (Rose 2001) as well as their prevalence 
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(Thorne and Varcoe 1998). Large-scale surveys have the power to alter 
public opinion in ways that a smaller number of in-depth interviews do 
not (Kwan 2001). Recognizing that statistics are needed to formulate 
legislation, feminist survey researchers employ statistical analyses that can 
best represent the phenomena under study at the highest level of rigor, 
selected explicitly for policy impact (Westmarland 2001). This involves 
acknowledging that abstraction is necessary to enhance political under- 
standing on a personal level, by refusing to equate abstraction with its 
masculine expression (Sprague and Zimmerman 1989). 

Feminist scholars also use quantitative methods in new ways to under- 
stand women’s everyday experiences. Geographer Mei-Po Kwan (2001) has 
developed sophisticated quantitative measures of spatial and temporal re- 
strictions on women’s daily activities. Fustity constraint is the need to perform 
activities at a fixed location or time, such as child-care drop-off. Time budget 
constraint represents limitations on the amount of time available for daily 
activities, such as time for housework before or after one’s job. Using geo- 
visual representations of complex cartographic forms in three-dimensional 
space, Kwan shows that these levels of constraint depend more on one’s 
gender and sharing of household responsibilities than on conventional var- 
iables such as the presence or number of children in the family. 

Another focus of new quantitative feminist research is an emphasis on 
quantification that is sensitive to women’s experience (Westmarland 
2001). This has led quantitative feminists to operationalize “with care” 
(Kwan 2001, 165) by standardizing categories using women’s rather than 
men’s locations in social structure and relationships (Risman 1993). This 
theme is echoed by Judith A. Cook’s (2003) analysis of gender biases in 
disability assessments of women with depression. She shows how tradi- 
tional disability assessments overrely on labor force participation, erro- 
neously treating women’s and men’s employment patterns as if they were 
similar; contain simplistic notions of role performance that neglect 
women’s complex, culturally bound social-role constellations; and fail to’ 
measure or control for a series of comorbidities that are common among 
depressed women, such as histories of childhood physical and sexual abuse, 
intimate partner violence, and sexual harassment. 

There is also a new sophistication in practicing and reflecting on tri- 
angulation, now referred to by a number of terms such as mixed-method 
research (Jenkins 2000) or experimental methodological pluralism (Rose 
2001), and a growing appreciation of the various forms this approach can 
take. First, the critical view of “multimethodism” acknowledges that such 
projects may not emphasize all methods equally, making one method 
predominate in importance, and that a project’s major research question 
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itself may promote the primacy of one method over another (Rose 2001). 
One resolution to this dilemma is to design research projects that include 
a number of equally important, complementary questions, such as Susan 
Hanson and Geraldine Pratt’s (1995) work combining census data, survey 
data, and in-depth interviews to investigate links in occupational seg- 
mentation by gender in local labor markets. 

Another aspect of multimetbodism acknowledges the recent blurring 
of the distinctions between qualitative and quantitative methods as fem- 
inist researchers rethink the quantitative-qualitative debate. Damaris Rose 
(2001) notes the growing tendency of qualitative researchers to collect 
and report quantitative data on their subjects, such as education and in- 
come levels, in order to better reflect the particular, subjective features of 
the women they study. At the same time, it is taken for granted by many 
feminist survey researchers that their work must be informed by comple- 
mentary in-depth qualitative analyses (Kim 1997; Jenkins 2000; Kwan 
2001). 

Responding to those who critique the limited interaction between re- 
searcher and subject in quantitative analyses, Sally Thorne and Colleen 
Varcoe (1998) point’ out that lengthy in-person interviews can carry con- 
siderable “subject burden” and note the value of shorter surveys, which 
obtain higher response rates and thereby offer greater representativeness 
and inclusivity. Marlene Kim (1997) reports on a project to train and 
employ low-income women as interviewers in an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of Job Training and Partnership Act programs designed to return 
poor people to work. While the federally funded evaluation involved poor 
women only as respondents and focused primarily on the programs’ short- 
term training outcomes, the feminist evaluation focused on the needs of 
the poor and used the insights and queries of its low-income interviewers 
to broaden the nature of the inquiry. The traditional evaluation found 
that significant short-term increases in employment rates and earnings 
evaporated over time. The feminist evaluation showed how short-term 
gains were negated by the poor quality of low-paying, entry-level jobs 
that hampered trainees’ ability to establish longer-term economic self- 
sufficiency. Thus, while the traditional evaluation tracked changes in wage 
and work status, it could not explain the evaluation results—a central aim 
of the feminist evaluation. 


Infrastructure and support 
Substantial capacity has developed for feminist scholars in academic settings 
and through the women’s research centers movement. This capacity was 
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early in its formation when we began to write about feminist methodology. 
It now includes the institutionalization of interdisciplinary women’s studies 
graduate programs and departments, significant contributions of feminists 
to their disciplines and to interdisciplinary fields, a proliferation of academic 
journals and presses publishing feminist scholarship, and the creation and 
expansion of regional feminist policy and research centers. 

Today, a feminist research infrastructure serves as the site for the de- 
velopment of innovative feminist methodologies, and it is here that many 
of the dilemmas of feminist research practice will be resolved. For example, 
the National Council for Research on Women (NCRW), founded in 1981, 
has grown from twenty-nine research and policy centers to a network of 
three thousand individuals and organizations, including policy makers, the 
media, governmental and nongovernmental agencies, educators, research- 
ers, and activists concerned with advocacy for women and girls. Ninety- 
two research centers and institutes focus on women and girls. The NCRW 
serves as a bridge across traditional divides separating research, policy 
formulation, activism, and practice. 

Member centers of NCRW continue to grow and develop, and some 
are playing important roles in the effort to influence policy. The Institute 
of Women’s Research and Policy in Washington, DC, under the direction 
of Heidi Hartmann, continues to advance our understanding of women’s 
economic and policy issues and to publish policy documents that help 
feminists disseminate ideas to policy makers and to the public. Women’s 
research and policy institutes have also been formed at regional levels, 
focusing on particular local policy issues or the issues of specific geographic 
regions. 

Three of our contributors (Lynn Weber Cannon, Elizabeth Higgin- 
botham, and Marianne L. A. Leung [1991]) were founding members of 
the Center for Research on Women at Memphis State University. This center 
has become a leading institution dedicated to research on women and social 
inequality in the U.S. South and among women of color. The center’s 
research is action oriented, emphasizing feminist and antiracist theories and 
methodologies that illuminate the structural relationships among race, class, 
gender, and sexuality and that relate regional developments to national and 
international developments. Another contributor, Ronnie Steinberg, is the 
executive director of the recently established Women’s Social Policy and 
Research Center at Vanderbilt University, where she also served as director 
of women’s studies. The center facilitates research on the impact of federal 
and state policy on women’s social and economic status in Tennessee and 
surrounding states. Researchers are attempting to define and measure the 
value of a lving wage for women in Nashville and are examining the impact 
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that tax reform proposals being considered by the state of Tennessee would 


have on women. 


Conduslons 

As scholars who benefited from maturing in environments that allowed 
and even rewarded challenges to the epistemological foundations of 
knowledge, it remains important for us to acknowledge our responsibility 
for advancing this tradition. At this time in the United States, traditional 
methodologies remain highly valued, while many other countries rely 
more on qualitative and consensus studies in setting their public policy 
agendas and enacting corresponding legislation. As of this writing, the 
2004 U.S. Congress is calling for, and in some cases requiring, very narrow 
“scientific” research designs and protocols that focus on “proving” cause 
and effect—a troubling and obviously political move. 

At one time, feminist researchers were on the outside looking in, but 
now many feminist scholars of our generation have become the gate- 
keepers (Cook and Fonow 1984) of a much richer array of resources that 
are needed to produce and distribute feminist knowledge. We are training 
the next generation of feminist researchers and deciding who will receive 
grant funding, who will publish, and who will be awarded tenure. This 
is both an important responsibility and a valuable opportunity to advance 
the field by championing and mentoring the work of newer scholars, some 
of whom are questioning the feminist work—including our own—that 
came before them. 

We are encouraged by the growth of writing about feminist method- 
ology and hope that researchers will continue to critique, expand, and 
invent new ways of doing feminist research and of theorizing about fem- 
inist inquiry. Such efforts cannot move forward independent of advances 
in feminist theory. Feminists have moved well beyond the analysis of bias 
and exclusion and toward more contextual forms of theorizing about the 
intersection of gender with other categories of social difference and with 
place and time, and this, inevitably, has led to more sophisticated discus- 
sions about methods. f 

The introductory article to our anthology was titled “Back to the Fu- 
ture” (Fonow and Cook 1991a), and in preparing this new article we find 
that the process of looking back at what feminist scholars have struggled 
to achieve and how that has served as the foundation for subsequent efforts 
has brought the future into clearer focus. It remains our task to preserve 
the tradition and the history of feminists engaged in the conduct of in- 
quiry, being ever mindful of its limitations and presuppositions yet focused 
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increasingly on its consequences and the limitless potential for transform- 
ing human lives. 

Women’s Studies Program 

Arizona State University (Fonow) 


Department of Psychiatry 
University of Ilinois at Chicago (Cook) 
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Book Reviews 


Gendering World Politics. By J. Ann Tickner. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2001. 


Feminist International Relations An Unfinished Journey. By Christine 
Sylvester. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002. 


Jacqui True, University of Auckland 


fter well over a decade of feminist scholarship in the field of inter- 

national relations (IR), two pioneers of this insurgency on male- 

defined territory take stock of the collective contribution. Of course 
there is no one story to tell here, and certainly J. Ann Tickner and Christine 
Sylvester do not tell the same story. Both highlight their own individual 
encounters with IR during the 1990s. For feminists in international re- 
lations, it has often been a personal quest as well as a collective scholarly 
journey through “no-woman’s-land.” Whereas Tickner in Gendering 
World Politics locates feminist scholarship within the “profound transfor- 
mation that the discipline of IR has undergone” since the end of the cold 
war (x), Sylvester in Feminist International Relations depicts feminist IR 
both as a subset of feminism and as a subset of IR, without privileging 
either approach. However, the two books are similar in that they fore- 
ground feminist contributions to theorizing “social relations of the in- 
ternational” (Sylvester, 10) and to developing innovative methodologies 
for the study of local and global interactions. 

In Gendering World Politics Tickner charts feminist contributions to 
the study of international relations in terms of the key concepts and debates 
around which feminist work has tended to coalesce. Tickner points out 
that these debates over the nature of security, democratization, and glob- 
alization in our world today—the subject of three respective chapters— 
are not necessarily the ones to which mainstream IR scholars have flocked. 
Rather, mainstream U.S. IR in particular has often focused quite narrowly 
on its own paradigmatic research questions, marginalizing the popular 
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questions that have tended to dominate the global public realm. Thus 
feminist scholars do not merely add to the understanding of security, 
democratization, and globalization as IR scholars know it. Taken together, 
their work has gendered these concepts and debates, suggesting new ways 
of conceiving and acting on world politics for the benefit of scholars as 
well as activists and policy makers. 

Tickner continually notes the distinctive approaches of feminists and 
nonfeminists in IR. She seeks to understand “the intellectual gulf between 
different IR approaches” and to explain why conversations between fem- 
inists and nonfeminists in the field have been so difficult (x). While both 
feminists and nonfeminists consider research questions to be important, 
they ask different types of questions and go about answering them in 
radically different ways. Feminists in IR are generally skeptical of social 
scientific methodology; they tend to prefer narrative-based and ethno- 
graphic methodologies since these begin from a relational ontology that 
stresses the social, constitutive aspects of world politics. Yet despite some 
of the difficult encounters between feminist and nonfeminist IR scholars 
described in Gendering World Politics, Tickner refuses to cede the field of 
IR to men and mainstream perspectives. Rather, in the spint of dialogue, 
Tickner asks whose discipline is it and on whose terms critical questions 
about epistemology, ontology, and methodology should be decided. 

In Feminist International Relations, Sylvester is equally bold: “Feminist 
IR is avant-garde” (269), a movement that shows what is to come and 
that offers innovative methods to get there. “It is the research posture of 
standing in many locations, illuminating important relations and practices 
darkened by the long shadows of official IR, of painting international 
relations differently... . . Feminism has many types and shifting forms. It 
is non-uniform and non-consensual; it is a complex matter with many 
internal debates” (269). In the three sections of the book, Sylvester con- 
siders her own contribution and that of other feminist IR scholars in terms 
of their “sightings,” “sitings,” and “citings” of gender. This scholarship 
“outlines” gender dynamics in familiar and strange places of international 
relations by, among other things, making women as marginalized agents 
of international politics visible.’ But Sytvester’s work, as seen in several of 
her earlier articles and chapters that have been republished here, also 
“inlines” those places where we might see gender, especially when armed 


1 Oxtdsmeng describes the way that feminist scholars paint in the broader context and 
detail of international relations, drawing on everyday expenences and marginalized peoples 
This feminist method uses women-and-gender analysis to disrupt the grand narratives of the 
IR discapline (Sylvester, 275). 
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with a postmodern feminist epistemology and method such as world trav- 
eling or art gazing.” 

Sylvester takes us through her eclectic though insightful journey inside 
and outside of IR. Much of her scholarship since 1987 appears in this volume 
in updated form with a genealogical reflection introducing each chapter 
and contextualizing it within Sylvester’s unfinished IR journey. Early on she 
discusses her revelation of the masculinist underpinnings of the field as a 
junior scholar: “How difficult it was after years of IR training to see gender 
in a field that claimed none, to see women in texts that routinely, ‘naturally’ 
featured men or inanimate states and systems. . . . I finally knew what was 
missing, and just as importantly, there were feminist methods by which to 
anchor IR to a more inclusive international and its many sites, relations and 
actors” (160). In the second chapter of the book, these new methods of 
locating gender and the international are identified and discussed through 
the work of three scholars-cum-mothers of feminist IR: Jean Bethke Elsh- 
tain, Cynthia Enloe, and Tickner. Here Sylvesters book could be chal- 
lenged on its own terms for looking for heroes rather than creative masses 
to paint a picture of international relations (274). As she argues later in 
the book, the two fields of feminist IR and IR talk past each other often 
“not because of their differences but because they are so very similar and 
powerfully so” (287). 

Sylvester’s scholarship has made a major contribution to the elaboration 
ofa distinctively feminist methodology for studying international relations. 
It does not merely apply feminist methods developed in other disciplines 
to IR. Rather, it offers us several new feminist methods uniquely designed 
to see the gendering of IR. Among these the feminist method of em- 
pathetic cooperation is conceived as an improvement on the IR method 
of relative autonomy reflected in state behavior and international regimes; 
world traveling as a method entails “travelling to difference and recog- 
nizing it” (283) rather than trying to assimilate it to one’s prior concep- 
tualizations; and visual acuity gained through the method of gazing at 
pictures leads one to ask questions—feminist questions—about what is 
not there, who is silent, as well as the broader material and ideational 
context of the production of the image. 

In Feminist International Relations, Sytvester is self-consciously explicit 
about methodology, how she enters the IR field and goes about her 


2 Inismsmg involves disrupting universaliang feminist narratives of “women” and “gen- 
der” in IR theory and pracuce. As a method, it deconstructs the gendered assumptions of 
both IR and feminism and finds “women” and “men” where they are not supposed to be, 
at least according to convennonal gender scripts (Sylvester, 279) 
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theorizing, in a way that Tickner’s book, Gendering World Politics, both 
anticipates and encourages. This reflexivity offers tremendous benefits to 
students and scholars secking new ways to understand “relations inter- 
national” (as Sylvester inverts the object of our study). Indeed, both Tick- 
ner’s and Sylvester’s books demonstrate that the collective contribution 
of the diverse range of feminist inquiry to IR is most significantly meth- 
odological. Through ongoing collective self-reflection, feminists (in and 
outside the field of IR) are continually adding to empirical knowledge 
and advancing the tools of gender analysis. Thus, self-reflective methods, 
rather than the tools of gender analysis, are what make feminist IR schol- 

Reading these two books that span more than a decade of scholarship 
I am reminded of the adage, “it’s not where we are at that matters, but 
how far we have come, and moreover, where we are going.” The diverse 
range of individual stories within the evolving journcy of feminist inter- 
national relations scholarship is impressive. Tickner’s and Syivester’s land- 
mark contributions allow us to appreciate fully the collective scholarly 
effort that constitutes feminist IR. 1 


Subjectivities, Knowledges, and Feminist Geographies: The Subjects and 
Ethics of Social Research. By Liz Bondi, Hannah Avis, Ruth Bankey, 
Amanda Bingley, Joyce Davidson, Rosaleen Duffy, Victoria Ingrid Einagel, 
Anja-Maaike Green, Lynda Johnston, Susan Lilley, Carina Listerborn, 
Mona Marshy, Shonagh McEwan, Niamh O’Connor, Gillian Rose, Bella 
Vivat, and Nichola Wood. London: Rowman & Littlefield, 2002. 


Feminist Methodology: Challenges and Choices. By Caroline Ramazanoğlu, 
with Janet Holland. London: Sage, 2002. 


Patti Lather, Ohio State University 


he books reviewed here represent two different approaches to pro- 
viding knowledge about feminist methodology. The collection by Liz 
Bondi et al. grew out of the Department of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and consists of the work of professors, students, and 
visitors regarding feminist inquiry in geography. Caroline Ramazanoglu’s 
book takes a more general textbook format, with a focus on foundational 
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issucs and a final chapter about putting those issues to work in doing a 
feminist research project. 

While Bondi et al.’s Søbjectivities, Knowledges, and Feminist Geographies 
has some applicability outside of its disciplinary matrix thanks to its focus 
on the politics of knowledge production, it is primarily an articulation of 
recent feminist research in geography. Growing out of a reading group 
on feminist geography that segued into coauthorship, the collection ad- 
dresses methodological learnings about embodiment, emotions, and sub- 
jectivities across study sites that range from agoraphobia, music, golf, gay 
pride parades, Palestinian artists in Canada, and the politics of conservation 
in Belize and Zimbabwe. While parts 1-3 contain essays that raise general 
methodological issues, part 4 deals with more specific issues of voice, 
research ethics, and narrative approaches but, unfortunately, in a manner 
that seems well-trod territory and somewhat disappointing in execution. 
Caring gets reduced to a reframing of Carol Gilligan’s work; dislocation, 
disjuncture, and loss are addressed without going beyond a statement of 
the researcher’s interpretive paralysis in the face of traumatic testimony; 
and angst around the interviewer’s self is presented in the form of a 
miniplay without going much beyond Ann Oakley’s work from 1981. 
While all of these essays are well written and draw on both classical and 
more recent literatures, they are useful primarily as early career iterations 
of common dilemmas in feminist research. 

As indicated by the very long list of authors, this is a feminist project 
all the way down in terms of nonhierarchy; clearly, more advanced scholars 
were invested in putting forward the theses and dissertation work of junior 
scholars as well as the research projects designed and conducted in both 
courses and externally funded projects. I learned much about the tradition 
and importance of such community approaches in the incursion of fem- 
inism into the field of geography. But while the effort of the book is a 
commendable pedagogical strategy, it does not necessarily make for a 
consistently strong collection that is useful across a broad range of feminist 
projects. 

Bondi’s introduction is helpful for those who might want to follow 
such a trajectory of reading group to coauthorship. It lays out the group’s 
process and addresses issues about authorship in what might be viewed 
as the book’s primary objective: a feminist reshaping of academic knowl- 
edge through process at least as much as through product. Gillian Rose’s 
conclusion addresses the blurring of the public-private split in geographical 
research and in the workings of the “cultural turn” within that field, a 
trend that constitutes a move beyond analytical masculinism. Rose argues 
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for the centrality of feminist work in larger disciplinary efforts in geography 
to reconceptualize identity, knowledge, and power relations toward a spa- 
tialized analytics more clearly situated within structures of power. She 
maps feminist work as it plays out in the specificities of boundaries, sit- 
uations, and relationalities of particular feminist research projects. The 
essays in Bondi’s collection situate boundaries as ambivalent in both con- 
necting and dividing, and it is the ways in which these chapters address 
such messy complications that is their strength, at least according to Rose, 
who has been central in articulating the field. In my view, however, this 
edited collection is more uneven than most. 

Feminist Methodology, by contrast, would serve quite well as an intro- 
duction to feminist research in the social sciences. Each chapter is prefaced 
with a boxed overview of contents and is organized around pithy, clearly 
demarcated sections. And the final chapter is a real gem. It asks the very 
basic question—What makes social research feminist?—and then proceeds 
to unpack the steps of the research process, from situating the question 
to data production, reflexivity, data analysis, and writing up. A four-page 
glossary and a rich reference list conclude the book. 

Seven of its eight chapters focus on foundational issues of the Enlight- 
enment inheritance of feminist methodology. Such issues are set within 
the concerns of Western philosophy and epistemology in a way quite 
helpful to addressing the perennial question of the specificity of feminist 
methodological problems and solutions’ a question made more urgent by 
the growing number of intersections between Western and non-Western 
approaches to knowledge production. 

Ramazano#lu’s biases in such matters are clearly owned. She is invested 
in practical, empirical investigation; she sees methodological diversity and 
dispute within feminism as resources; she urges feminist scholars to take 
up the challenge of using methodology to produce valid and authoritative 
knowledge in a manner that attends to the extensive debates about truth 
and authority; and she is worried about the potential of postmodern chal- 
lenges to negotiate common moral and political positions. Ramazanoğlu 
offers objectivity, subjectivity, and relativism as competing paths to truth, 
with relativism positioned as “politically dismember{ing]” to feminism 
(57). She presents standpoint theory, via Donna Haraway, Nancy Hart- 
sock, and Dorothy Smith, as a move beyond the objectivity debates, al- 
though one misses a deeper engagement with the contributions of race- 
based and postcolonial feminist voices. The challenges of postmodern 
thought are delineated in terms of how it “relieves” (96) pressures on 
feminist explanations, how measured resistance to postmodernism is es- 
sential if feminism is not to be “lured” into total abandonment of “the ` 
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entire legacy of humanism and scientific method” (97), and how feminists 
might play the post by their own rules. 

For Ramazanoğlu, this entails honoring practical empirical investiga- 
tions by knowledgeable researchers of women’s experiences within a nor- 
mative feminist framework of emancipatory intent. This (re)turn to un- 
problematized modernist frames makes no effort to trouble the 
normalizing templates of inquiry practices. Ramazanoğlu presents the pro- 
liferation and complications of differences with a focus on the responsi- 
bilities of interpretation and reflexivity, drawing mostly on majoritarian 
perspectives and on experiences of researching across differences. Issues 
of justification are approached through an overview of the debates around 
experience and reality as a base of knowledge. Ramazanoğlu recognizes 
that “criteria of validity differ according to ontological and epistemological 
assumptions” (135), But in spite of her efforts to present the pros as well 
as cons of postmodern challenges, she marshals untroubled concepts of 
authority, reason, proper process, and empirical adequacy in a call for “a 
feminist epistemic community” (138) that both seemingly forgets the 
earlier nod to feminism’s differences within and disattends to feminist 
efforts to rethink such basic categories.’ 

What seems to be operating through the author, in spite of intentions 
of fairness, is a modernist response to postmodernism where foundational 
humanist thinking irrupts in negotiating the tensions between Enlight- 
enment and post-Enlightenment critical feminisms. One can take issue 
with the limits of the saturated humanist logics that continue to determine 
the protocols through which we know, but at least Ramazanoğlu is, mostly, 
up front about her positions on such contested ground in a way that 
would lend itself to discussion in the classroom. In order to take on her 
reading of the postmodern, teachers could provide students with supple- 
mental material to address the book’s absences around such issues as 
postrealist epistemologies, including the limits of the relativism versus 
realism and linguistic versus material binaries, nonmajoritarian feminist 
thought and practice, and psychoanalytic perspectives. Given that, I wel- 


1 Two examples are the theonzing of postfoundational agency in Wendy Brown, Politics 
Out ef Histery (Princetoa, NJ: Ponnceton University Press, 2001), and the “disabling meth- 
odologies” at work in feminist disability studies that challenge the normalizing templates of 
inquiry practices (¢.g., Brenda Jo Brueggemann, Lend Ms Your Ear Rhetorica! Constructions 
of Deafness [Washington, DC: Gallaudet Universsty Press, 1999]). For the intersection of 
disability studies and queer theory, see Brenda Jo Brueggemann and Debra A. Moddelmog, 
“A Coming Out Pedagogy Risking Idennty in the Language and Literature Classroom,” 
Pedagagy Critical Approaches to Teaching, Literature, Language, Composition, and Culturs 
2, no. 3 (2002). 311-35. 
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come this book into the feminist research methodology literature, and I 
look forward to using it in my own teaching. 1 


But Enough about Me: Why We Read Other People’s Lives. By Nancy K 
Miller. New York: Columbia University Press, 2002. 


Anecdotal Theory. By Jane Gallop. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
2002. 


Laura Frost, Yale University 


t the risk of Judging a book by its cover, I want to call attention to 

the images on the paperback editions of Nancy K. Miller’s But Enough 

about Me: Why We Read Other People’s Leves and Jane Gallop’s An- 
ecdotal Theory. But Enough about Me shows a photograph of a little girl 
(young Nancy Miller) listening anxiously as another girl whispers in her 
ear. Gallop’s book features a grid of telephones, receivers neatly cradled. 
The designs reflect the authors’ common desire to be heard, to com- 
municate, and to listen as well as to speak. Miller and Gallop have strikingly 
similar projects. Both are trying to expand the boundaries of critical theory 
and, specifically, to show how the personal voice can appear in and as 
theory, “how theory is lived,” Gallop writes, “by the theorizing subject” 
(11). Both authors do this through personal anecdote or, to use the term 
previously coined by Miller, “autobiographical acts” that are intertwined 
with theory.’ Both foreground a relational tie between self and other, 
critic and reader. Perhaps most intriguingly, Miller and Gallop “talk” to 
each other through their books, citing each other’s work, building on 
each other’s ideas, and intimating their friendship throughout. 

But Enough about Me is a further step in Miller’s theoretical formu- 
lations about life writing. At the same time it is a personal memoir that 
connects to broader cultural narratives. Miller tells “three interlocking 
tales: how a girl who grew up in the 1950s became a feminist critic in 
the 1970s; how this unexpected development was shared with a generation 
of other literary girls in the academy,” and how the fifties girl came to 
see herself “as part of a wider narrative about women and aging” (xiii). 

Miller is arguably the most important theorist of the so-called “personal 


1 Nancy K Miller, Getting Personal: Feminist Occasions and Other Autehiagrapbrcal Acts 
(New York: Routledge, 1991) 
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criticism” or “moi-ism” of the 1980s, but she has always had a different— 
more reserved, less flamboyant—style of “getting personal” than, for ex- 
ample, Jane Tompkins, Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, or Gallop. When Miller 
“gets personal” in But Enough about Me, she does so without self-ag- 
grandizement or sentiment (indeed, she is quite tough on herself), and 
with a sense of humor exemplified by the hilarious excerpts from her 
adolescent diary. (Highlights include her cringe-inducing poem “Reflec- 
tions at Sixteen” and her 1957 entry, musing, upon reading Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, that “I sort of would like a lover. . . . It must be glorious 
to enjoy sex. I never really have. That one experience with Arthur was so 
sordid” [61]. Forty-something years later, the adult Miller asks, “What 
happened with Arthur—not to mention, who is Arthur?” [61].) Miller 
tells her story in the service of defining the dynamic of memoir reading 
and writing. Both the telling of the story and the act of defining the 
” dynamic of memoir reading and writing function for Miller as an ideal 
feminist model of relation, as one of intersubjectivity involving identifi- 
cation and, even more centrally, disidentification. Demonstrating this 
through wry readings of memoirs by women of her generation who seem 
to have led more exotic lives than her own, Miller shows that “memoir 
reading is an excellent antidote to narcissism and nostalgia” (19). 

The showpieces here are “The Marks of Time” and “Circa 1959.” The 
former tackles topics that not many other feminists touch outside of a 
sociological framework: feminism, beauty, and aging. “Circa 1959” charts 
Miller’s development from “desperate unknowing”—the girl who spent 
the night with a con man—to a wiser feminist subject. In a section called 
“Did ‘Bad’ Sex Produce ‘Good’ Feminism?” Miller cites Gallop’s discov- 
ery, upon reading The Second Sex, that women could masturbate. This is 
not the first time Miller has referred to a masturbating Gallop; in her 
analysis of Jane Tompkins’s “Me and My Shadow” in Getting Personal, 
Miller writes that “if Tompkins were Gallop, the pressure to go [to the 
bathroom] would have turned to masturbation; if Tompkins were Barthes, 
she would have named this with a trope.”? In Miller’s essays Gallop is a 
figure of daring confession, of exhibitionistic sexuality, of a feminist think- 
ing through her body. 

This is a critical persona that a generation of young feminists has studied 
with fascination. Gallop’s work is unpredictable, provocative, exhilarating. 
In this respect, Anecdotal Theory does not disappoint; one reads as if 
watching an acrobatic act: Is she really doing this? Will she pull off this 
feat? And in some cases, she does. 


2 Thid., 6. 
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All of the essays in Anecdotal Theory are “occasional,” and they serve 
a range of purposes loosely gathered under broad rubrics such as “the 
erotics of pedagogy” (19) and “sexuality [and] differences between 
women” (161). The first essays are pieces Gallop wrote in response to 
two female graduate students’ filing charges of sexual harassment against 
her, an experience she discusses at length in her previous book, Feminist 
Accused of Sexual Harassment. “Castration Anxiety and the Unemployed 
PhD” was a talk for the Modern Language Association on the frustrations 
of job seeking, and “Econstructing Sisterhood” explores the feminist con- 
cept of “sisterhood” through Gallop’s relationship with her own sister.’ 
Gallop states that she wants to produce theoretical discourse that will be 
“more literary” (2) than the clunky and obscure “meta-theory” of the 
late 1980s and early 1990s. The more thematic force behind Anecdotal 
Theory, however, seems to be Gallop’s desire to refine the controversial 
claims she made in Feminist Accused. Here Gallop’s methodology—her 
efforts to efface the boundary between abstract theory and a situated 
personal voice—runs parallel to her political position on sexual harassment. 
She argues that since “breaking down the barrier between the professional 
and the personal has been central in the feminist effort to expand the 
institution of knowledge” (18), it is dangerously ironic that “antiharass- 
ment activists were demanding we police the border between the profes- 
sional and the personal” (19). In making this point repeatedly, in several 
different formulations about “boundary crossing,” Gallop often assumes 
a defensive posture that leaves her in an animated and memorable but 
essentially closed-circuit conversation with herself. To her credit, Gallop 
is aware of her “bitter and adversarial” (16) stance in some of the essays. 
But like those multiple, identical telephones on the cover of Anecdotal 
Theory, insistent in their reiteration, there seems to be a repetition com- 
pulsion at work here as Gallop tries to master her story and bring it under 
critical control. 

“Knot a Love Story”.is Gallop’s most insightful exploration of peda- 
gogy and the relationship of anecdote to theory here. Thinking back over 
an experience in which a productive working relationship with a student 
gave rise to erotic, romantic feelings on which neither Gallop nor the 
student acted, Gallop remarks, “Of all the various ambiguous and charged 
relations with students, this is the only one where I feel I can locate the 
beginning of my erotic investment” (106). Gallop’s analysis combines 
narrative theory with reader-response and psychoanalytic theory and suc- 


3 Jane Gallop, Femsmist Accused of Secual Haracment (Durham, NC: Duke Univernty 
Press, 1997). 
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ceeds in getting enough distance from the incident to make it theoretically 
useful. Is it a coincidence that it is an unconsummated pedagogical re- 
lationship, a relationship that stays within the “normative” boundaries of 
professionalism, that gives rise to Gallop’s most critically convincing piece 
in this collection? 

Gallop concludes with her worry that “anecdotal theory,” as she has 
defined and enacted it here, “is not recognizably feminist” (161). This 
methodological concern is implicitly linked to the question of whether 
Gallop herself is “recognizably feminist,” given her controversial sexual 
politics. At this point in her book'Gallop turns to the work of Miller and 
to her own personal and professional relationship with Miller. “I would 
like Anecdotal Theory to have the range of my conversations with Nancy, 
to move from anecdote to theory and back again with the ease and benefit 
of those conversations” (162). This turn is efficacious for Gallop because 
Miller’s work exemplifies not only clear feminist affiliation but also the 
intersubjective style that Gallop wants to develop herself, “a transindividual 
mode! for anecdotal theory.” Indeed, as Gallop and Miller converse across 
and through their work, the synchronicity of these books by two of the 
foremost feminist scholars in the United States is itself one of the most 
remarkable examples of what anecdotal theory might bring to feminist 
scholarship. 1 


The Ethics of Gender. By Susan Frank Parsons. New Dimensions to 
Religious Ethics, no. 2. Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2002. 


Feminists Doing Ethics. By Peggy DesAutels and Joanne Waugh. Lanham, 
MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2001. 


Maureen Sander-Staudt, Artrona State University 


esearch Into gender and ethics has in recent years precipitated an 

amazing breadth of topics and inquiries, but nothing can claim more 

innovation than two books on the topic recently published by Black- 
well and Rowman & Littlefield. Second in a series on religious ethics, The 
Ethics of Gender, by Susan Frank Parsons, is a book that broaches inter- 
secting questions about gender and theological ethics. Rather than offer 
a critical analysis of Christian theology positioned outside of and antag- 
onistically to church doctrine, an already common church project, Parsons 
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uses feminist theory to strengthen relations within the Christian faith. The 
book seeks to “investigate the interface of gender with ethics, and to 
consider the ways in which a Christian theological ethics informed by 
gender might come to be shaped” (4). Beginning with modern formu- 
lations of feminist thought emerging from the Enlightenment, Parsons 
explores how three diverse feminist theories developing in this period— 
liberal, naturalistic, and constructionist—yield different ethical and theo- 
logical approaches. In discussing each theory, Parsons reveals parallel strat- 
egies of Christian feminists working to counteract patriarchal aspects of 
the church. 

Parsons explores the suggestion that both ethics and theology have been 
subjects structured by men and also examines some of the changes resulting 
from postmodern thinking on aspects of gender. Examining in detail post- 
modern questions about the body, language, and agency, Parsons considers 
three new feminist approaches to ethics that make the shift from modern 
to postmodern times. Parsons offers a critical analysis of these develop- 
ments, as well as other analyses of the works of feminist postmodern 
thinkers such as Luce Irigaray and Judith Butler. One of the most inter- 
esting of Parsons’s claims is that there are points of commonality in the 
writings of John Paul II and Irigaray on the themes of sexual desire and 
sexual difference, in that both argue for the enhancement of sexual dif- 
ference (male and female) through which a truer humanity may manifest. 

Parsons completes her work by considering three essential dimensions 
of theological ethics transformed by postmodern thinking about gender: 
faith, hope, and love. Parsons concludes that the future of a feminist 
Christian ethic is best realized by a move toward gender indifference, a 
possibility for open becoming, and loving relationships. Parsons argues 
that the faith of Christianity is transformed by postmodern thinking about 
gender and ethics from one with a specifically patriarchal agenda to one 
that calls for a “becoming in the indifferent form of Christ, in whom one 
is neither male nor female” (150). Parsons contends that the hope of 
Christian feminism, which originated as a desire for reconciliation with 
an authentic self, has been transformed into a hope of open becoming. 
The assumption that a binary symbolic is the only way to affirm a con- 
ception of love is transformed to a recognition that we are bound to 
complex others in the certain knowledge of ourselves as the subjects of 
God’s love. Parsons suggests that Christian feminists use the concept of 
love to overcome the violent history of the church by declaring that an 
ethics of relationship yields higher truths than violence. 

Without a doubt Parsons’s work represents an intriguing alliance be- 
tween feminist theory and Christian theology that will be of interest to 
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those sympathetic to the salability of a feminist Christian ethic. But for 
those skeptical of such a union, Parsons’s arguments may seem to dodge 
the hard questions about the compatibility of feminist theory with the 
reformation of Christian doctrine and practice. For example, Parsons ap- 
provingly cites the indifference of gender in Saint Paul’s conception of 
Christian community but without any reference to his explicit misogyny. 
And noticeably absent from Parsons’s work is a discussion of how a Chris- 
tian ethic informed by feminism might challenge church hierarchies that 
often exclude women from authoritative roles in the church. All readers 
are likely to struggle with the convoluted role of Parsons’s language and 
meaning, especially her theological ruminations, and this is not a book 
recommended for beginning students or those seeking philosophical pre- 
cision and clarity. 

A much more promising and accessible book on feminist ethics can be 
found in Peggy DesAutels and Joanne Waugh’s collection of essays titled 
Feminists Doing Ethics. Unlike Parsons, the editors of this work emphat- 
ically characterize feminist ethics as discourses about morality and power. 
The collection is organized into five themes: moral theory, self and agency, 
character and virtue, reason and emotion, and moral responsibility. 

The book makes important contributions to ethical theory, starting 
with an essay from Margaret Urban Walker defending naturalism in fem- 
inist ethics. Walker offers a risky proposal since naturalism has greatly 
fallen out of favor as a moral theory in the last century. Uma Narayan 
calls-for broader political visions and reiterates postmodern concerns when 
she argues that it may not be possible for feminist politics to fight for the 
significant interests of all women. Following this analysis, Diana Tietjen 
Meyers and Hilde Lindemann Nelson make specific contributions to the- 
oretical understandings of self and moral agency. Meyers contends that 
although women may not share a common identity, they do internalize 
identities in epistemologically relevant ways. Nelson explores how op- 
pressive identities can limit moral agency and proposes that narrative 
“counterstories” be used to repair this damage. The collection takes an 
interdisciplinary approach in essays on reason and feelings, drawing on 
feminist psychology and the literature of Jane Austen. Revisiting the issue 
of moral psychology, Phyllis Rooney convincingly argues that feminists 
ought to take caution in accepting the notion that men and women reason 
differently, considering how socialization brings morality to people based 
on life circumstances and social identities. 

Perhaps the most promising aspect of this collection is the section on 
virtue ethics. The strongest essay in this section is by Lisa Tessman, who 
shows how a critical virtue ethics can be used to clarify and overcome the 
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ways in which oppression interferes with human flourishing by causing 
moral damage. Building off this general idea, three other essays explore 
virtue in the specific contexts of care, the pursuit of erotic joy, and for- 
giveness, keeping in mind the potential for moral corruption behind the 
conception of the virtuous woman. Taken together, these essays suggest 
that a coalition between virtue ethics and feminist theory is a fruitful turn 
for feminist ethics. 

Although this book is noteworthy for its theoretical contribution to 
feminist ethics alone, many of the essays address practical issues as well, 
including an essay from Joan Tronto on the topic of professional ethics 
and one from Natalie Brender on humanitarian response. Perhaps the 
most striking essays on applied ethics, however, revolve around the theme 
' of violence. Feminists working in ethics have tended to emphasize peace 
and resistance to-violence, so the work of Bat-Ami Bar On is notable for 
its examination of the ethics of violent bodies in the context of women 
learning the martial arts. Bar On suggests that becoming a body prepared 
for violence may be an ethically viable strategy for women living among 
violence. Alison Bailey seeks more of a communal solution to violence, 
when she examines how hate crimes might be countered by more proactive 
responses and more taking of responsibility by communities where such 
crimes occur. 

Ultimately, for those interested in recent developments and diverse 
approaches to feminist ethics, this book is highly recommended as in- 
novative, thorough, and accessible, and it is likely to appeal to both new- 
comers and those already familiar with the topic. 1 
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Transforming the Disciplines: A Women’s Studies Primer. Edited by 
Elizabeth L. MacNabb, Mary Jane Cherry, Susan L. Popham, and René 
Perri Prys. New York: Haworth Press, 2001. 


Thinking Differently: A Reader in European Women’s Studies. Edited by 
Gabriele Griffin and Rosi Braidotti. London: Zed, 2002. 


Women’s Studies on Its Own: A Next Wave Reader in Institutional Change. 
Edited by Robyn Wiegman. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2002. 


Marilyn J. Boxer, San Francisco State University 


hat Is the state of women’s studies three decades after its founding? 

The overarching themes of these three collections of essays are the 

intellectual, institutional, and political changes promised and pro- 
duced—or not produced—by the women’s studies movement. Compris- 
ing in each case some two dozen selections, these works together offer 
an excellent survey of the current state of the art of academic feminism 
in the United States and across wide swaths of Europe, including its lesser 
known countries in the south and east. These books are especially wel- 
come, for, despite the myriad volumes of feminist inquiry in individual 
disciplines, few have yet appeared that focus on women’s studies as a field 
“on its own.” Each serves a different and important purpose. 

As its subtitle indicates, Transforming the Disciplines provides an in- 
troductory-level survey of the types of questions asked, research methods 
employed, and (re)interpretations proffered by feminist scholars, most of, 
whom are associated with institutions of higher education in the United 
States, plus a few in Australia, Canada, and England. Contending that “a 
feminist way of knowing—sometimes overtly, sometimes covertly—has 
found its way into virtually every academic discipline and has changed the 
way we study at the university” (4), these brief essays address the ways in 
which feminist scholarship has affected the substance, pedagogical strat- 
egies, and/or professional practices of selected fields of study in the hu- 
manities, social sciences, natural sciences, and professions. 

Offering an alternative format for teaching an introductory women’s 
studies class or similar survey courses that are commonly structured around 
contemporary feminist issues, this volume provides beginning students 
with a different way to approach women’s (or gender) studies. Issues and 
conflicts in feminism and feminist theory that have enlivened debate be- 
tween academic feminist and traditional scholars as well as within the field 
all emerge from disciplinary investigations. For example, art historians 
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Susan Shifrin and Robert Bambic trace the feminist challenge from the 
“vomen-oriented” focus of Linda Nochlin’s famous 1971 question, “Why 
are there no great women artists?” to Lisa Tickner’s 1988 gender-driven 
version, “How [and to what effect] are the processes of sexual differen- 
tiation played out across the representations of art and art history?” (44). 

In addition to providing an important historical review of the devel- 
opment of feminist scholarship, collectively these essays implicitly raise 
the question of how much change has really occurred. To what extent 
have the disciplines been “transformed”? For most authors here, the an- 
swer is strongly affirmative. Others demur. Even in the multidisciplinary 
field of bioethics, where Laura Shanner argues, “feminist contributions 
represent the cutting edge,” the feminist impact “has not yet become 
clear” (161-62). As an example of what remains to be achieved, Shanner 
notes that “stereotypically feminine passivity” continues to be “pathol- 
ogized,” while no comparable research addresses manifestations of “ma- 
cho syndrome” (167). Examining literature, one of the disciplines many 
consider “feminist-friendly,” Georgia Rhoades notes that even by 1993 
the graduate reading list at her university had changed so little as to include 
a mere two women writers. With regard to sociology, Cynthia Negrey 
observes that while her field’s “theoretical and methodological founda- 
tions remain the same and largely unchanged,” its boundaries have ex- 
panded to include new topics (103). Several chapters on natural sciences 
highlight the “uneasy relationship” (177) between science and feminism. 
Calling attention to another area where academic feminism remains un- 
derdeveloped, physical education and sports studies, Dayna Beth Daniels 
offers a conclusion relevant perhaps to academic feminism as a whole: that 
sport in both its guises—theory and practice—represents more than a field 
of knowledge. It is a “social system” (251). 

Although few of these case studies might be described as personal 
essays, what emerges are the ways in which the authors themselves have 
been changed. These essays all demonstrate the extent to which trans- 
formation, if not yet fully achieved, is under way in higher education. 
Even longtime practitioners of women’s studies can find much to learn 
here about unfamiliar fields. 

At the outset of their collection Gabriele Griffin and Rosi Braidotti 
challenge readers to “think differently” by proposing a “game” that tests 


1 Linda Nochlin, “Why Are There No Great Women Artists?” in Weman tm Sexist Society: 
Studies in Power and Powerlessness, ed. Vivian Gornick and Barbara Moran (New York: Basic 
Books, 1971), 480-510; Lisa Tickner, “Feminism, Art History, and Sexual Difference,” 
Genders 3 (1988).92-128. 
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the reader’s knowledge of feminists and feminist literature from such 
European countries as Finland, Greece, Hungary, Slovenia, and Spain. 
(Despite years of work in European women’s history, I failed.) Confi- 
guring women’s studies within the framework of a European continent 
in transition, caught between pan-European and neonationalist move- 
ments, this work adds specifically European dimensions to the dominant 
Anglo-American models and English-language materials of an earlier 
academic feminism. Stressing the “internal diversity, polylinguism, and 
multiculturalism of what is homogenizingly called ‘Europe’” (9), it pres- 
ents voices from some dozen European countries on seven themes: 
“women as social and political entities; culture and signification; identity, 
subjectivity and difference; race and ethnicity; violence against women; 
sex/gender terminology; and the rises and falls of women’s movements 
in Europe” (13). 

The result is a singularly informative and compelling work about Eu- 
ropean women’s studies’ “roots” and “routes” (94). From the concept 
of “passion in politics” that is most notable in Eastern Europe and South- 
ern Europe to the ways in which psychoanalysis has informed feminist 
theories, especially in Italy and France, and the impact that twentieth- 
century European wars have had on the use of women to embody national 
identity, these essays serve to replace stereotypes often lumped into the 
term Eurocentric with knowledge of the real Europe. For example, Sandra 
Ponzanesi’s essay “Diasporic Subjects and Migration” shows how race and 
ethnicity affect immigration within a context very different from the U.S. 
“melting pot” model. Griffin and Braidotti, in “Whiteness and European 
Situatedness,” consider whiteness in relation to nationalist ideologies and 
cugenic policies, past and present. Braidotti’s analysis of “The Uses and 
Abuses of the Sex/Gender Distinction in European Feminist Practices” 
makes clear the necessity of situating theory in specific linguistic and cul- 
tural contexts. Drawing on case studies of translating sex and gender into 
Scandinavian and Slavic languages as well as Finnish, Greek, and several 
Romance tongues, she highlights cross-cultural differences and shows the 
importance of comparative analysis. Zarana Papit shows how proponents 
of “retraditionalization” in Eastern Europe used pop-folk music to pro- 
mote political ideologies and twisted the slogan “the personal is political” 
to imply that “the personal belongs to state politics” (129). Svetlana Slapšak 
demonstrates how the profeminist policies of the old (Communist) regime 
generated a backlash against women’s rights that she terms “a revenge 
against women” (152). The book concludes with studies of feminist move- 
ments in the north and south, east and west of Europe. 

While Thinking Differently presents many voices from differing disci- 
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plines, historical consciousness informs the whole collection, which 
achieves its goal of overcoming what Braidotti labels the “socially con- 
structed amnesia of our times” (161) that limits appreciation of the Eu- 
ropean origins of many contemporary concepts and ideologies. Offering 
what its editor terms “histories of the future,” Women’s Studies on Its Own 
suggests a different temporal perspective. It depicts a field in “paralysis” 
(59), in danger of “implosion” (64), suffering from a “failure of the 
future” (9). Women’s studies today struggles with “incoherence” (287) 
and discomfort with the realization that, as Rachel Lee puts it, feminism 
offers no “teleological guarantee” (94). The word crisis appears here as 
a recurring refrain. While several chapters relate narratives of experience 
grappling with common problems in individual women’s studies programs,” 
this work represents especially concerns of the second generation, perhaps 
most notably academic feminism’s success in achieving institutional power. 
Robyn Wiegman enters the debate between founders and successors, seek- 
ing to counter the view that interprets institutional success as failure, pre- 
ferring instead to see it as a “positive political inheritance” (2). 

This is an ambitious work that explores women’s studies as “a knowl- 
edge foundation, academic institution, agency of the state, and peda- 
gogical insurgency” (4). Following Wiegman’s substantial introduction, 
twenty-four authors associated with institutions in the United States and 
a few other English-speaking countries explore old and continuing con- 
cerns about interdisciplinarity, activism, identity, institutionalization, and, 
in recent terms, “the institutionalization of identity” (11) and “the aca- 
demic as a critical politics” (15). Some chapters recall an earlier generation 
of women’s studies Marxists who criticized and indeed resigned from the 
academy rather than, as they viewed it, remain complicit with corporate 
goals.? Miranda Joseph’s “fondest hope to embody a queer Marxist-cap- 
italist coalition” (270) echoes the rhetoric of the 1970s but, eschewing 
“purity” (270), extends the goal toward more pragmatic forms of coex- 
istence and collaboration. 

Although the corporatization of the academy may be the price of de- 
mocratizing higher education and providing the larger space in which 
women and women’s studies have found a place, many of the authors 


2 Several chapters recall the “Reports from the Field” published by the Women’s Studies 
Newsletter in the 1970s. For the history of women’s studies programs ın a variety of settings, 
especially the enthusasms and engencies of the carly years, sce Florence Howe, ed, The 
Polstucs of Women’s Studies Testimony from Thirty Founding Mothers (New Yock: Feminist 
Press, 2000). 

3 Women’s Studies Board, Women’s Studies and Socialist Femsnism (San Diego: Fanshen 

— Printing Collective, 1974). 
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here suffer “malaise” about recent trends (48). “Complicity” with Bill 
Readings’s “university in ruins,” with its standardization of curricula and 
accountability to (conservative) constituents in the quest for “excellence,” 
vies with Wendy Brown’s charge of “impossibility” due to women’s stud- 
ies’ alleged inherent incoherence as foils for criticism.* Wiegman, seconded 
by Joseph, responds by adopting the charge itself as a rationale and calling 
for “rigorous pursuit of this incoherence as a problematic that animates 
the field” (140, n. 28). Joseph proposes a “positive appropriation of the 
incoherence” (288) in both women’s studies and lesbian and gay studies. 
Sabina Sawhney, recounting her struggles with interdisciplinarity in a 
team-taught course, points out that women’s studies is impossible only 
“if it patterns its methodology on traditional disciplines” (350). Refuting 
Brown and citing no less an authority than Immanuel Kant, Sawhney 
argues that “Brown’s valorization of disciplinary knowledge rests on shaky 
foundations” (35, n. 8). Yet she suggests abandoning women’s studies’ 
interdisciplinarity for “anti-disciplinarity” and critical studies of “aporias” 
within the disciplines (364). More positively, Caren Kaplan and Inderpal 
Grewal cite program growth, high levels of student interest, and bur- 
geoning scholarship as providing the opportunity to replace what they 
sec as outmoded nationalist and internationalist analytical frameworks with 
a transnational, critical multiculturalism. They include as a goal a critique 
of Eurocentrism that one hopes will include the actual study of the diverse 
realities of European experience discussed in Thinking Differently with 
the same appreciation for difference that leads Rachel Lee and Minoo 
Moallem to object to courses on women of color, a term that Lee criticizes 
as an “invented social grouping” (100). 

Beyond theory, this volume includes essays useful for dealing with prac- 
tical curricular matters. Rethinking course work that mandates activism 
at a time when “service learning” may serve to restore women’s traditional 
role as volunteers, longtime feminist scholar-activist Bonnie Zimmerman 
reemphasizes the value of women’s studies scholarship. Women’s studies 
programs, she argues, may comprise “repositories of feminist knowledge 
in future periods of repression or complacency” (189). Nancy A. Naples, 
alternatively, defends community action projects; even in her class of more 
than two hundred, team-based academic activism served to encourage 
“critical consciousness” (383) while making a “lasting impact” on campus 
and community (402). Susan Stanford Friedman, describing her experi- 


* Bill Readings, The Unevernty in Rosas (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univeraty Press, 
1996); Wendy Brown, “The Imposubility of Women’s Studies,” asfftrences 9, no 3 (1997): 
79-101. 
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ence developing a required capstone course to include the history and 
theory of women’s studies, feminist epistemology as explored through 
narratives of women’s lives, and third-wave positioning toward the future, 
suggests useful questions and strategies as well as specific texts. 

Despite much criticism of women’s studies as it exists today “on its 
own,” Wiegman in the end makes a persuasive argument not only for 
women’s studies as an academic enterprise but also for retaining the much- 
criticized term women in its name. “Gender,” she contends, serves no 
better to address the “intersectional imperative” (133) or account for 
“modalities of hierarchy and oppression” (131). Weaving past and present, 
Women’s Studies on Its Own concludes with Gloria Bowles’s call to add a 
historical perspective and women’s studies theory, which she pioneered 
long ago, to feminist theory and poststructuralism as contemporary con- 
cerns. Together these books provide reassurance that however vulnerable 
women’s studies may remain to attacks from within or outside the acad- 
emy, it maintains in its fourth decade the impudent vitality and cutting- 
edge creativity it has brought to higher education. 1 


Inside Organized Racism: Women in the Hate Movement. By Kathleen M. 
Blee. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002. 


Lift High the Cros: Where White Supremacy and the Christian Right 
Converge. By Ann Burlein. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2002. 


Right-Wing Women: From Conservatives to Extremists around the World. 
Edited by Paola Bacchetta and Margaret Power. New York: Routledge, 
2002. 


Rhonda Hammer, University of California, Los Angeles 


he escalating backlash against women, and feminists in particular, 
along with the growing invisibility of progressive women in many of 
our major institutions, including government and the media, de- 
mands serious investigation. Indeed, oppositional research and analysis 
into a highly sophisticated and insidiously potent group of nght-wing 
movements, with an emphasis on women’s multiplicity of roles in these 
groups, is an urgent dimension of critical feminist work. As authors Kath- 
leen M. Blee and Ann Burlein and editors Paola Bacchetta and Margaret 
Power warn, without widespread recognition, critique, and activisms, the 
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toxic force of local and global hate movements is becoming a seductive 
haven for many disenfranchised, angry, and dissatisfied peoples. And the 
old stereotype that right-wing movements are predominantly male has 
become exactly that, a stereotype, as large numbers of women and girls 
join and move up in hate and other right-wing movements. The three 
books under review provide a multiplicity of insights and concentrate on 
disparate movements, organizations, and subcultures while identifying 
similar ideological patterns that connect them to one another. 

Kathleen M. Blee, in her Inside Organized Racism, follows the 
traditions of a number of her respected works in the field, including the 
landmark Women of the Klan: Racism and Gender in the 1920s Inside 
Organized Racism grapples with the paradoxes and contradictions that 
characterize the kinds of racism and anti-Semitism that appear to inspire 
“the increased number of women changing the masculine cast of racist 
groups” (4). Blee’s fascinating study constitutes a breakthrough in that 
there has been little research on this phenomenon in the past. This seems 
especially surprising given that “[since] 1980 women have been actively 
recruited by U.S. racist groups” (7). In fact, Blee demonstrates that 
“women are estimated to constitute nearly 50 percent of new members 
in some racist groups, leading some antiracist monitoring groups to claim 
that they are the ‘fastest growing part of the racist movement’” (7). Yet 
researchers continue to ignore these women due to prevailing views that 
racism is primarily male dominated. Most studies of contemporary con- 
servative hate movements focus overwhelmingly on men. Given that the 
newest recruiting targets for hate groups are women, Blee points out, 
“they provide a key to these groups’ campaign for racial supremacy” (3). 

Blee begins her text with a description of organized racism in the United 
States, racism that, contrary to popular myths, is composed of an eclectic 
range of people with diverse personality types, intellectual abilities, and 
class and educational backgrounds. Hate movements, as she puts it, com- 
bine the “aberrant with the ordinary” (3), and although they share similar 
ideologies, they are in actuality heterogeneous. The myth that depicts 
these kinds of people and associations as homogenous, one-dimensional 
groups of mentally unbalanced, ignorant, and “lower-class” individuals 
(to name a few assumptions) has seriously flawed many analyses and has 
dangerously underrated and oversimplified the complex nature and powers 
of these kinds of movements. Blee goes on to identify “organized racism” 
as groups and networks that advocate virulently anti-Semitic, racist, ho- 


1 Kathleen M. Blee, Women of the Klan: Racism and Gender in the 1920s (Berkeley: 
Univeruty of California Press, 1991). 
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mophobic, and xenophobic attitudes. Unlike your everyday American rac- 
ist, the members of these organizations or subcultures subscribe to a 
conspiracy-based hatred of “Others” and an allegiance to an “imaginary 
unified race of ‘Aryans’” (3). Their prejudice is nurtured within a com- 
munity milieu that is often reminiscent of an extended nuclear family, with 
women prominent in the roles of mothers and advisors. It is within this 
context that hatred of others becomes articulated—and right-wing hate 
and terrorist agendas are developed and promoted. It is not surprising 
that most racist activists mistrust electoral politics and identify themselves 
as members of marginal groups that often operate in a highly secretive 
and authoritarian, hierarchical fashion. 

Blee spent more than ten years developing a unique sociological study 
of women in hate movements. Her research not only involved interviews 
with women from a broad spectrum of racist groups but also included 
observations of hate group events and celebrations. Indeed, her description 
of a Ku Klux Klan meeting is both frightening and paradoxically reminiscent 
of a church social. In sum, she provides in-depth analyses of materials pub- 
lished and disseminated by more than a hundred racist organizations and 
subcultures. In her study Blee identifies four basic categories that classify 
the contemporary racist, anti-Semitic movement: “racist skinhead, Christian 
Identity (CI), neo-Nazi, and Ku Klux Klan” (193). The roles of women 
in these different arenas of hate are surprisingly disparate. 

Many of these groups are transient and loosely organized (such as some 
of the racist skinheads), while others, like Christian Identity (a pseudo- 
religious network) and the Ku Klux Klan (which includes a number of 
competing groups that trace their ideological heritage to the Reconstruc- 
tion-era Klan) are often highly mobilized; some even embrace a military- 
style system of organization. Blee’s study involved interviewing thirty-four 
women who were active members of U.S. racist groups. They were also 
“broadly representative of the range of racial activists across the country” 
(198). The women included both leaders and rank-and-file members, aged 
16-90, of these various organizations or subcultures. Employing what she 
calls a life-history approach to her interviews, Blee has elicited some honest 
and shocking revelations on the construction of whiteness, racism, and 
vitriolic hate, which often reflect how women perceive and understand 
their individual and collective roles in relation to both men and other 
women in the movement. Indeed, as Blee demonstrates, these women’s 
positions are highly diverse and are not exclusive to subservient and family- 
oriented roles but also include leadership or quasi-leadership positions. 

Ann Burlein’s Lift High the Cross employs a sophisticated framework, 
which includes critical theory and poststructuralism, to frame and analyze 
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her two case studies of the “soft” and “hard” white supremacist religious 
right and interrogates how these groups use discourse and media cam- 
paigns to construct their identities. Her text focuses primarily on Peter 
Peters, a Christian Identity minister whose Scriptures of America outreach 
program is one of the largest white supremacist radio ministries in the 
United States, as well as James Dobson’s more mainstream religious and 
“soft-right” Focus on the Family ministry. The Christian Identity move- 
ment, which is often associated with right-wing patriot groups, is com- 
posed primarily of white, middle-class, often college-educated members 
who tend to be located, or relocated, in rural areas. Their numbers are 
estimated at ten thousand to thirty thousand members in the United 
States. Dobson’s Focus on the Family, on the other hand, is a multi- 
million-dollar multimedia industry that caters to those previously iden- 
tified as the Moral Majority. This organization especially appeals to con- 
servative, evangelical white women. 

Burlein’s study includes historical and sociological descriptions of both 
of these groups, an exploration of the “countermemory that lies at the 
heart” of how these organizations rearticulate “popular hopes and fears 
regarding children and thereby engenders its appeal” (30), and a dem- 
onstration of how the disparate Christian Identity and Focus on the Family 
ideologies are beginning to converge. Burlein goes on to argue that one 
of the most effective lures of these Christian right-wing groups, which 
employ popular culture and niche-marketing techniques that evoke nos- 
talgia for religious communities, is that they present themselves as an 
imaginary “idealized masculine body” that projects an image and philos- 
ophy of protectionism and power. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting dimensions of Burlein’s study is 
the way she incorporates and translates Michel Foucault’s notion of 
countermemory to provide a sophisticated reading of how these right- 
wing proselytizers assert conservative, racist, misogynistic, and homo- 
phobic ideologies into their versions of Christian dogma.? As she explains 
it, countermemories were originally understood as alternative histories 
that empowered African American Christians to “read the Bible in a way 
which resisted slavery” (4). She argues, however, that countermemory 
has become a highly effective tool of the right wing, which reassembles 
memories and subverts biblical plotlines to advocate and justify con- 
spiracies of hate and intolerance. At the heart of these persuasive right- 
wing countermemories, Burlein goes on to explain, is the need to protect 


7 Michel Foucault, Language, Counter-memory, Practice, ed. Donald F. Bouchard, trans 
Donald F. Bouchard and Sherry Simon (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1977). 
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the so-called innocence of children, who are in constant danger of being 
perverted by forces that right-wing activists identify as anti-Christian 
groups and practices. Hence, Burlein is promoting a critical theoretical 
and activist approach to addressing the silences that unconsciously sup- 
port the countermemories employed by both the Christian and the ex- 
treme Right to advocate a politics of hate. 

Paola Bacchetta and Margaret Power, editors of Right-Wing Women, 
have engaged in research from a global perspective in an effort to con- 
tribute to the debates on right-wing women as well as to further “ant- 
right-wing practice” (1). Their comparative text presents and interrogates 
women’s roles in a variety of international racist, fascist, conservative, and 
antidemocratic political movements. It also translates from, and expands 
upon, prior works by feminist scholars who have discussed and analyzed 
right-wing women in a variety of areas, including Africa, Australia, Europe, 
the Middle East, North America, South America, and South Asia. 

This interdisciplinary text is hardly homogenous in epistemology. It 
offers instead diverse perspectives, research, and arguments that are often 
in sharp conflict with one another. Indeed, even the definition of feminist 
is a contested terrain, and many readers will be surprised to note that 
some of the authors in Bacchetta and Power’s collection define various 
right-wing women as feminists (though many of these women would not 
describe themselves as such, due in part to opposition to Westernization 
or Western feminism, as Azza Karam argues in “Islamasims and Feminisms 
in Egypt: Three Generations of Women’s Perspecties” [226]). In their 
introduction Bacchetta and Power comment on this intriguing parador, 
suggesting that in many cases “antifeminist rightist women spend their 
lives working for some form of women’s empowerment (not liberation) 
within the context of the right” (11). This explanation would appear to 
be especially relevant to racist women’s organizations, such as the women 
suffragists of the Afrikaans Christian Women’s Society (ACVV), whose 
president described her organization as feminist in the late 1920s, in that 
part of their argument for suffrage was based on the need to develop a 
“blanke [white] Afrikaner people,” Mariijke du Troit notes in “Framing 
Volklsmoders: The Politics of Female Afrikaner Nationalists, 1904-c. 
1930” (69). Other contributors, like Ronnee Schreiber, demonstrate how 
conservative women’s groups in the United States, including the Con- 
cerned Women of America (CWA) and Independent Women’s Forum 
(IWF) have organized against feminism yet employ dimensions of “iden- 
tity politics” in their to claim to represent women’s interests (211). In- 
deed, the IWF has even appropriated the term feminist in identifying itself 
as a “postfeminist” organization. Hence, one of the most significant 
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themes in Bacchetta and Power’s distinctive text relates to the need for 
serious feminist debate on the multiplicity of meanings and potential mis- 
representations of feminisms in both theory and practice. 

The articles in this reader are grouped in four interrelated sections or parts: 
“Agency/Subjectivity/Subject Positions,” “Right Activisms and Racialized/ 
Classed/Regioned Others,” “Interrogations: Right-Thinking, Feminisms, 
and the Left,” and “Righted Bodies: Discipline, Excess, Pleasure.” In their 
comprehensive and notable critical introduction Bacchetta and Power identify 
distinctive and overlapping themes that underlie the text as a whole as well 
as the significance of this kind of global project. Among these themes is the 
need to study right-wing women within diverse historical, geographic, 
local, familial, national, transnational, and cultural contexts that reveal the 
scope and diversity of their ideologies and practices. Like Blee and Burlein, 
Bacchetta and Power emphasize the need to recognize the significance 
of symbolic motherhood and family values, which motivate many right- 
wing women, as well as the need to identify or invent imaginary others 
as malevolent enemies who threaten the unquestioned elitist morality 
that encodes and defines right-wing conservative and extremist hate 
groups. And it is hardly surprisingly that these imaginary others are 
sometimes identified as feminists in light of the controversial nature and 
role of feminism in the contemporary era. 1 


Gender in the Mirror: Cultural Imagery and Women’s Agency. By Diana 
Tietjens Meyers. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002. 


Gender and Agency: Reconfiguring the Subject in Feminist and Social 
Theory. By Lois McNay. Cambridge: Polity Press, 2000. 


Edrie Sobstyl, Vancouver 


ubjectivity, agency, selfhood. These concepts, sometimes taken to be 
synonymous, continue to merit attention from feminist theorists. We 
may loosely divide feminist thinking on these topics into two threads: 
the concrete, based on experiential aspects of women’s agency, and the 
theoretical, aiming to sort out underlying metaphysical and political ques- 
tions. Two recent works follow this informal divide: Diana Tietjens Mey- 
ers’s Gender in the Mirror represents the former thread, while Lois 
McNay’s Gender and Agency takes up the latter. That is not to say that 
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Meyers’s work is free of theoretical foundations or that McNay’s book 
has no practical application—on the contrary. The difference lies more in 
starting points, so that the two volumes will appeal to somewhat different 
audiences, though it is instructive to read them together. Both authors 
exhibit impatience with some treatments of subjectivity, and both can be 
read as attempting to set discourse about agency on a more practical path. 
Meyers is well known for her contributions to feminist thinking about 
selfhood. In this volume she is especially interested in the impact that 
potent imagery rooted partly in social convention has on women’s per- 
ceptions of themselves, on the one hand, and on the possibility that such 
images are surmountable barriers to women’s freedom, on the other. She 
begins by asserting that “outbreaks of intellectual mischief and perhaps 
even obtuseness [also] tend to cluster at these sights of inquiry” (2). This 
illustrates her frustration with those feminist theorists who minimize the 
power of gender conventions until such conventions become “a pesky 
phantasm that we can dispatch without too much trouble” (3). She is 
also critical of those writers who offer women a stark choice: either vol- 
untary identity in a group or essentialism. She seeks a middle path, working 
to preserve a robust notion of gender and an empowering individualist 
model of agency without creating false unity among women. 
Accordingly, Meyers examines the role of a series of gender-specific 
images in women’s agency, addressing pronatalism, mother-child imagery, 
the family, narcissism, aging, and sexuality. Each of these topics could 
occupy a book, and one hopes that Meyers will expand on the ideas 
developed here. The strength of this approach is the familiarity of the 
subject matter to a large audience—although not to all women—and 
Meyers strives to remain conscious of the fact that she cannot make uni- 
versal claims about women. But many readers will find something in the 
text that resonates with their own experience. (Meyers’s discussion relies 
in part on interviews with women.) For example, when she criticizes 
“matrigyno-idolatry” (32) or the pressure to become a mother, she does 
not merely report on tensions that some women face. Nor does she simply 
analyze the power of social discourse to manipulate women’s choices. 
Rather, she sticks to her middle path, demonstrating persuasively that 
there is currently no space in matrigyno-idolatrous discourse for genuine 
autonomy for women, and she makes a parallel point for cach set of images 
she examines. Whatever choice one makes—including the choice to remain 


1 See especially Diana Tietyens Meyers, Self; Seciety, and Personal Choice (New York. 
Columbia Univernty Press, 1989), and Diana Tietyens Meyers, cd., Femesmssts Rethink thee 
Self (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1997) 
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childless, which, she correctly points out, is seldom considered by feminist 
theorists—there is a cultural image ready at hand to define and constrict 
women’s agency. 

This is where theories of feminist agency typically run into trouble, and 
Meyers’s view, despite its grounding in experience, is no exception. She 
argues that “what is important for women’s self-determination is that, 
whether they choose to become mothers or not, they find discursive means 
to symbolize their particular relations to motherhood and through these 
self-figurations resist their homogenization in matrigynist ideology” (54). 
Women are to consider “what it would be like to inhabit a proposed 
figuration by constructing scenarios in which the figuration guides their 
conduct and by viscerally imagining themselves acting out those scenarios” 
(55). She makes similar claims about the other cultural images she ex- 
plores, and she always insists that such “discursive innovation is not by 
itself enough” (55). The problem arises not over the apparent similarity 
between these acts of imagination and the gender performativity Meyers 
rejects but over what else is needed. 

Meyers is not so naive as to hold that careful screening and imaginative 
trope play will automatically yield a liberatory model of individual agency. 
She insists that the self-figurations that “survive this vetting must become 
embedded in the cognitive, emotional, and corporeal structures that shape 
agency and that function as criteria of self-appraisal. To agentically inte- 
grate dissident self-figurations, women must command skills that enable 
them to invest emotionally in these tropes and to reconfigure their em- 
bodied values as well as their patterns of thought and volition in accor- 
dance with them” (55). How? Partly through changes in child-rearing 
practices and the social order more generally, but Meyers’s view presumes 
that the skills for emotional investment and revision of values and volition 
are already available to most women. However, it can be argued that many 
women lack these skills and find it arduous to embed new figurations in 
their cognitive, emotional, and corporeal selves. It is hard to see how any 
amount of screening and play will take us from image to agency. A more 
productive approach would be to focus on developing those skills (in- 
cluding through changes in the social order), but that option is constrained 
in part by the predominance of the very imagery of which Meyers is critical. 
She uses commanding language in her argument for experimentation with 
new subjectivities—women myst screen, must viscerally imagine, myst em- 
bed new self-images, must command skills. This makes it easy to miss her 
recognition of the insufficiency of such measures, as does the relative lack 
of detailed proposals for restructuring the social order. Yet one cannot 
simply flout the power of cultural images in women’s lives. By exposing 
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the feedback loop between self-image and agentic skills in a patriarchal 
order, Meyers establishes that image and agency are not two distinct paths. 
Her emphasis may be on imagery, but it is clear that image and large- 
scale political change must proceed together. 

McNay’s Gender and Agency, while differing from Gender in the Mirror 
in focus, shares in Meyers’s vexation with existing approaches to agency. 
McNay is particularly suspicious of theorists of cultural studies who “im- 
pute to certain everyday practices a kind of inherently subversive status” 
(4). She argues that the widely deployed idea of everyday resistance has 
no impact when the interplay between individual behavior and social 
norms is ignored: “This, in turn, indicates the necessity of contextualizing 
agency within power relations in order to understand how acts deemed as 
resistant may transcend their immediate sphere in order to transform col- 
lective behavior and norms” (4, emphasis added). One can see that McNay 
is explicitly conscious of the tension that lurks in Meyers’s work, and the 
point is repeated throughout the book: “Analysis of the way in which 
certain subversive practices may get taken up and collectivized is important 
if resistance is to mean anything other than the truism that individuals do 
not reproduce social norms in a straightforward fashion” (129). Yet even 
more than Meyers’s, McNay’s argument glides from the language of man- 
date in her proposals (analogous to Meyers’s “musts”) to the language 
of possibility and potential in the results: a new theory of contextualized 
feminist agency could, may, might lead to collective action and greater 
freedom for women. 

Where Meyers looks at images, McNay examines theorists: Pierre Bour- 
dieu, Judith Butler, Paul Ricoeur, and Cornelius Castoriadis. In each case 
McNay lays out what she takes to be the merits of cach writer’s views, 
while asking how the important step for feminists, from theory to action, 
is to be taken. And in each case the answer to this question is elusive. 
This is due in part to internal differences between the writers McNay 
considers. It is far from clear that Butler’s views on the body inform the 
same idea of agency as Ricocur’s theory of narrative, for example, and as 
the text grows increasingly complex the very concept of agency seems to 
recede. This elusiveness is also partly due to the critique of theory itself. 
While striving to preserve the value in each competing view of subjectivity, 
McNay draws the reader’s attention to such serious drawbacks that one 
despairs for these theories altogether. 

Whatever the starting point for investigation of agency, and whatever 
correctives are proposed, there must be both individual and social uptake 
of those changes in order for them to have any impact on women’s lives. 
Meyers faces this necessity more squarely in her final chapter on sexuality, 
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where she points out that female sexual agency cannot change without 
concurrent changes in masculine sexual identity, although the problem of 
how to effect such changes remains. Similarly, McNay writes hopefully 
about creative connection and interdependence with others, but in her 
work—perhaps because of her reliance on a fractious group of theorists— 
these “others” remain largely abstractions. The discomforts in social roles 
of which she writes are not just between the self and a set of institutions 
or expectations; they are between the self and other people, people with 
their own specificity and their own discomforts. Despite—or perhaps be- 
cause of—her emphasis on collective action, McNay seems to defer gen- 
uine selfhood to some future possible world. Nevertheless, McNay’s em- 
phasis on collective action is a helpful complement to Meyers’s focus on 


imagery. | 
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he reprint of bell hooks’s Feminist Theory: From Margin to Center 

appeared in the same year as her more populist volume, Feminism Is 

for Everybody. Jacqueline Bobo’s Black Feminist Cultural Criticism 
appeared on the heels of hooks’s volume, and all of the essays in it have 
been published elsewhere, in some cases decades earlier. While Feminism 
Js for Everybody differs from the other two books in that it is not a reprint, 
like them it is principally concerned with the history of modern feminist 
struggle, arguing for its continued relevance in this new era. In other 
words, each of these texts looks back at the previous two decades of black 
feminist criticism to consider what it has to offer to contemporary readers 
and students of feminism. Moreover, each book starts with the presump- 
tion that black feminist discourse offers a body of foundational theories 
and criticism that merits continued and sustained consideration by con- 
temporary readers. 
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What is it about this cultural moment that warrants the reissuing of 
these texts, an act that implicitly makes the point that the history of 
feminism needs to be returned to and rehearsed? Consider that a new 
generation in the United States has reached adulthood without experi- 
encing or even witnessing the struggles that activist foremothers and their 
supporters underwent to achieve equal rights in public and private spheres 
of life. For these young women, struggles for suffrage, equal pay, and 
reproductive rights are the stuff of history books. Mass recognition of the 
need for continued feminist struggle sometimes seems an unreachable 
goal, especially among the young. At the same time, paradoxically enough, 
the institutionalization of feminist discourse, particularly in the academy, 
has created a vibrant and engaged audience for these works. It is for these 
complementary reasons, one supposes, that each of the authors revisits 
the history of black feminist thought, tracing the path it has taken in order 
to point to where it may be headed. 

With the exception of a new preface, the second edition of Feminist 
Theory: Prom Margin to Center docs not differ from the first edition, 
originally published in 1984. In the preface hooks argues for Feminist 
Theorys importance to feminist discourse because it examines the “in- 
terlocking nature of gender, race, and class”—what has come to be known 
as intersectionality (xii). Moreover, she makes a case for the work’s on- 
going importance to activists and theorists who continue to address 
women’s multiply layered and intersecting experiences of patriarchal sub- 
ordination. While it is true that the book remains significant because 
patriarchal and sexual oppression continue to exist, it must be said that 
the book does read as a period piece, one that clearly marks itself as being 
produced during and in response to a particular historical moment. 

This aspect of Feminist Theory makes its natural setting the classroom, 
and its readership students of women’s histories and feminist theories who 
would be exposed to hooks’s intervention in feminist discourse. The book 
is a useful resource in that hooks also refers to key texts of modern fem- 
inism throughout and includes a bibliography that would supplement 
students’ knowledge of late sixties, seventies, and early eighties feminism. 
However, one can also imagine a nonacademic audience taking up this 
book. In this case the book’s usefulness would lie in its clear and accessible 
language, in its central thesis (that white middle-class feminist activists 
must contend with the fact that their struggles against patriarchal dom- 
ination could not be sustained until they dealt openly with the class and 
racial inequalities that strafed the women’s movement’s own internal pol- 
itics), and in its historicization of the modern feminist movement. 

In contrast, Feminism Is for Everybody is more clearly intended for a 
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nonacademic audience, as it lacks all of the scholarly apparatuses that mark 
its predecessor (bibliography, references, etc.). This slender volume (only 
118 pages) gives a brief history of the modern feminist movement and 
explains its relevance to modern Americans in a format that its author 
describes as being “easy to read without being simplistic” (viii). Its cov- 
erage of these issues is cursory, but it really doesn’t pretend to do other- 
wise. Hooks asserts that she set out to write a handbook for those who 
are wary of, or put off by, the idea of feminism: men (she states) and girls 
and young women (she implies). The result is a work that attempts to 
persuade and engage initiates to the feminist cause more than it means 
to educate or inform them comprehensively. For the knowing reader, the 
value of the book lies in its providing a vocabulary with which to talk 
about feminism that isn’t weighed down by the jargon that can be off- 
putting to those outside the academy. 

Feminism Is for Everybody’s most persuasive argument is also its simplest 
and is founded in a definition of feminism that hooks first articulated in 
Feminist Theory: From Margin to Center: that it is “a movement to end 
sexism, sexist exploitation, and oppression” (1). The usefulness of this 
definition, hooks argues, lies in its making clear that for feminists sexism 
is the enemy and not men, and that revolutionary feminist practice com- 
bats institutionalized oppression and not individual offense. This defini- 
tion mounts a potent assault against the reductiveness of “lifestyle femi- 
nism,” which touts equality—purportedly already achieved by most North 
American women—as feminism’s only aim, and it serves as a challenge to 
the men and women who express skepticism about the need for continued 
involvement in any kind-of feminist movement. A clearer understanding 
of what it has meant to fight against sexist oppression, hooks suggests, is 
a necessary first step toward the revivification of feminist thought and 
action. 

That said, Feminism Is for Everybody reads as uncharacteristically nos- 
talgic in its vision of a return to grassroots feminism as the answer to 
academia’s increased institutionalization and corporatization of feminist 
discourse and action. Traditional feminist activism has been displaced, 
hooks argues, by a more career-oriented and elitist agenda in which as- 
suming a feminist identity may accomplish little more than to enhance a 
careerist’s professional standing. Feminism, she argues, is a radical practice 
and not an identity to put on like a coat or dress. 

Hooks identifies women’s studies departments and classes as the only 
viable substitutes for the consciousness-raising (CR) groups of the past. 
But to these one could add cafés and the Internet. She doesn’t include 
them, likely because these other settings encourage a transience and an- 
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onymity that would not satisfy hooks’s longing for the more traditional 
settings and interactions of the past. Still, the idea that the reemergence 
of CR groups will lead to a reinvigorated feminism in which women are 
encouraged to confront their internalized sexism, racism, and classism 
doesn’t fully take into account the different venues for feminist community 
formation now available. 

Although Feminism Is for Everybody challenges its readers to imagine 
a feminist politics that maintains its ability to enact social and political 
change, this challenge is only partially articulated because hooks refuses 
to engage more deeply with contemporary feminist theories even as she 
insists on the interdependence of theory and praxis. For example, hooks 
argues that truly revolutionary thinkers, whose visions of reform were 
transformative in their attack on patriarchy and sexist oppression, have 
made little headway into the popular consciousness, which prefers the 
more easily assimilable rhetoric of “equal pay for equal work.” While 
hooks’s analysis is characteristically astute, this is also a moment in which 
the volume falters, for she fails to explicitly take up any agenda elucidated 
by the “revolutionary thinkers” to whom she refers. Although hooks does 
mention that progressive feminist theories have been more readily ac- 
cepted in academic circles than in the mainstream, she fails to mention 
in detail any other contributions to feminist thought that have emerged 
in the past decades. And here lies the volume’s greatest loss, for one of 
hooks’s gifts is her ability to render complex ideas and theories in prose 
that is lucid and, as her book’s subtitle suggests, passionate. It would have 
been immensely useful if hooks had attempted to bridge the admittedly 
large divide—some might say chasm—between the popular readership to 
whom this book is addressed and the more elitist circles in which many 
feminist academics run, by devoting more attention to recent theoretical 
interventions such as critiques of essentialism, the concept of identity as 
constituted through performance, or global feminism, to name a few. 

Finally, in Black Feminist Cultural Criticism, Jacqueline Bobo paints 
a portrait of black feminist cultural studies that achieves one version of 
hooks’s idea of feminist praxis by gathering together essays that are the- 
oretically informed while also being about the everyday. Many of the 
essayists are, or were, in academia; others, however, are not and include 
an actor, a filmmaker, and a curator. Black Feminist Cultural Criticism, 
Bobo states in her preface, “emanates from the notion of “drylongso,’ 
that ordinary, everyday women are the unheralded bedrock of Black fem- 
inist social, political, and cultural activism” (xv). The emphasis of this 
anthology, therefore, is on the politics of cultural production more than 
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on the politics of legislative power, which were the primary concerns of 
second-wave feminism. 

The book is organized into five sections, each of which includes three 
or four essays, a short bibliography of supplemental readings and media 
resources, and an introductory essay in which Bobo provides an overview 
of the essays contained within and her rationale for their inclusion in the 
anthology. The overviews are largely informative and helpful, though I 
wished Bobo had discussed the implications of black feminist cultural 
studies being rooted in a genealogy of black feminist literary criticism 
(the three essays included in “The Foundation” section are all examples 
of that genre). The sections comprise the foundational texts as well as 
essays on the moving image, visual art, music and spoken word, and, 
finally, material culture. The essays and other resources are well organized, 
making this an excellent volume for use in the classroom. In her overviews 
Bobo discusses the media resources (videotaped interviews, documenta- 
ries, and films) in some depth, which provides the reader with a preliminary 
model of how to approach the teaching of text in conjunction with film. 

Each section does more than pay tribute to the classic essays in the 
field of black feminist cultural studies. At their best, the different sections 
provide a historical survey while also revealing the ways that each writer 
responds to, challenges, and revises the critics who have come before. For 
example, in “The Foundation” Barbara Smith’s seminal essay, “Toward a 
Black Feminist Criticism,” calls for a model of criticism that takes into 
account the politics of race, class, and sex. Deborah McDowell answers 
Smith’s challenge with an insistence that careful textual analysis must be 
combined with analyses of historical and political contexts. Smith and 
McDowell’s essays are then followed by Barbara Christian’s assessment of 
the then-current (1989) state of black feminist criticism, which includes 
a discussion of the arguments of the other two critics. At the anthology’s 
weakest, a section may gesture toward some thematic unity (e.g., ad- 
dressing black women’s responses to stereotypical representations of them- 
selves on film), but the effect remains a collection of loosely related anal- 
yses of different productions. For example, filmmaker C. A. Griffith asserts 
that critics (both academic and in the popular press) focus on actors, 
directors, and the notion of art as ideology but fail to investigate film- 
making’s high degree of collaboration or the highly stratified roles within 
the industry. This argument functions as an implicit challenge to a critic 
like Bobo, who in a previous essay examines the multiple ways that Julie 
Dash’s Dasghters of the Dust had broken with mainstream representations 
of black women, to expand the scope of analysis. But while the concluding 
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essay in the section—Sheri Park’s analysis of the ways that the television 
production of Lorraine Hansberry’s A Raisin in the Sun poses a more 
radical critique of gendered roles and domesticity than had been possible 
in the original stage production—is compelling, it seems like a detour 
from, not an extension of, the ideas the section addresses. 

In general, however, Bobo balances with deftness the task of providing 
a genealogy of black feminist cultural studies and exploring the different 
questions posed by cultural producers, activists, and theorists working 
within the field. In doing so, Bobo reveals how black feminists have trans- 
formed, and will continue to transform, the ways in which culture is 
produced, critiqued, and reimagined. ' 

Rather than explore new theoretical territory, or break new conceptual 
ground, Bobo and hooks focus instead on illuminating the most influential 
black feminist theory and criticism of the last thirty years. They show how 
from their particular vantage points black women have contributed a rich 
body of thought to analyses of the politics of culture, race, gender, class, 
and sex. As a result, each author contributes to a collective project of 
feminist canon formation and points toward the future of scholarship by 
and about black women. 1 
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or many decades, second-wave feminists in the United States were 
preoccupied with gaining a foothold for women in the labor force; 
whether liberal or leftist, they firmly believed that women’s liberation 
depended on escaping the “family claim” and achieving autonomy 
through waged work. In recent years, however, feminists both here and 
abroad have begun to rethink this position. Instead of rejecting women’s 
domestic roles, they are now asking for what Dutch political scientists 
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Trudie Knijn and Monique Kremer call “time to care.”’ The two books 
under review here reflect these opposing feminist positions. While his- 
torian Alice Kessler-Harris implicitly assumes that winning full access to 
what she calls “economic citizenship” is the key to gender equity for 
women, economist Nancy Folbre argues that if the value of care is never 
acknowledged, a feminist victory in the labor market will be hollow. 

Economic citizenship, for Kessler-Harris, is “the independent status 
that provides the possibility of full participation in the polity” (5). Here 
she is expanding British political theorist T. H. Marshall’s well-known 
tripartite typology of citizenship (civil, social, and political), a move she 
argues is necessary because in the United States, in contrast to other 
market democracies, waged work, rather than the simple fact of mem- 
bership in the society, became the basis for social citizenship.? With waged 
work closely identified with male breadwinners, the rights of economic 
citizenship, as they became formalized, accrued primarily to men. 

But the gender of economic citizenship was not inevitable. In chapters 
devoted to the fashioning of protective legislation and the right to work, 
fair labor standards, social security, taxes, and antidiscrimination and equal 
opportunity policies, Kessler-Harris demonstrates that at every turn leg- 
islators, policy makers, and justices were driven by a “gendered imagi- 
nation”—a deeply embedded sense of what was normal and natural, of 
the family roles necessary to maintain social order. In richly detailed ac- 
counts of congressional and committee debates and court cases she exposes 
the gendered assumptions that underlay key laws and legal opinions. Much 
of this ground has been covered by other historians, but Kessler-Harris digs 
more deeply, with a sharp cye for the revealing casual phrase or offhand 
comment. 

Kessler-Harris shows that although the gendered imagination changed 
over time, it often lagged behind demographic and economic realities, 
slowing down the movement toward equity. Soon after World War I, for 
example, there were more married women in the labor force than ever 
before, yet the measures that would remove barriers to women’s em- 
ployment—the Equal Pay Act and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, which 
created the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC)}—were 
not passed until the 1960s.” 


! Trudie Knijn and Monique Kremer, “Gender and the Canng Dimension of Welfare 
States: Toward Inclusive Citizenship,” Social Polstecs 4, no 3 (1997): 328-61. 

2 T.H Marthall, Cetsenshp and Socal Clas (London: Pluto Press, 1987). 

1 Equal Pay Act of 1963, Public Law 88-38, US. Code 29 (1963), sec. 206(d); Title 
VII of tise Ciril Ragbts Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, U.S Code 42 (1964), sec. 2000(e). 
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It was Title VI that added sex to race as prohibited grounds for dis- 
crimination under the Civil Rights Act. As the story goes, it was included 
only as an afterthought—a deal breaker—and at first many in the EEOC 
did not take it seriously. Feminists both inside and outside the federal 
bureaucracy found it difficult to demonstrate the parallels between the 
two types of discrimination. As a historian, however, Kessler-Harris shows 
that race and gender often worked in tandem to shape policy. For example, 
the manpower policies of the early 1960s, which were forged in the wake 
of the Moynihan Report, favored men over women in efforts to shore up 
the African American family.* Given her thoroughgoing attention to such 
issues, it is surprising that Kessler-Harris did not term her key analytic 
concept “the racialized gendered imagination,” a formulation that would 
perhaps have characterized more precisely the politics of policy develop- 
ments in the United States that she traces so carefully. 

This caveat aside, it must be said that Kessler-Harris has written another 
landmark study (her first book, Out to Work: A History of Wage-Earning 
Women in the United States, has long been a staple of women’s history).* 
By pulling together the numerous policies that constitute economic cit- 
izenship, she demonstrates not only the centrality of economic citizenship 
to U.S. political life but also the full implications of women’s restricted 
access to waged work. Still, Folbre would argue, waged work isn’t every- 
thing—there is also the work of caring. Though most often unpaid, such 
work is obviously vitally important to society. Nonetheless, she concedes, 
it is largely overlooked by economists and undervalued in the labor market. 
In a series of fascinating chapters, Folbre explains why caring work has 
been ignored by economists, both historically and in contemporary eco- 
nomic calculations and indexes of prosperity, and proposes ways to make 
it more visible. 

Early liberal economic thinkers like Adam Smith assumed that while 
the market encouraged self-interested behavior, “moral sentiments” would 
protect benevolence from being overtaken by competition. Smith did not 
explicitly divide self-interest and moral sentiments along gendered lines, 
but most of his eighteenth-century contemporaries assigned benevolence 
to the fair sex, assuming it to be one of women’s natural attributes. Thus 
women were expected to fulfill the responsibilities of home and family 


* The Moynihan Report is the name commonly given to Daniel Patrick Moynihan, The 
Negro Famssy The Case for National Actien (Washington, DC U.S Department of Labor, 
1965) 

* Akce Kessker-Harns, Out te Werk. A History of Wage-Earning Women in the United 
States (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982). 
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without question—and often without compensation. Even when they took 
up waged work, market restrictions crowded women into caring occu- 
pations, whether menial or professional. It was not until women’s op- 
portunities widened that care acquired a true economic cost. 

Though Folbre notes that she is “grateful” that “the growth of com- 
petitive labor markets for labor helped to disrupt and destabilize patriarchal 
power” (xiv), she doubts that the market, as currently structured, can 
replace the care women once provided. Despite the growing demand for 
services like elder care and child care, wages in these occupations have 
remained low because most consumers cannot afford to pay more and 
public subsidies are scarce. When caring becomes a business, competitive 
pressures penalize quality. Even the most motivated providers find that 
working conditions, particularly time constraints, prevent them from de- 
livering the level of care they believe is proper. Unlike other forms of 
production, care work cannot be automated or outsourced, but it can be 
assigned to migrants driven to the United States by the forces of glob- 
alization. Curiously, while Folbre criticizes the treatment of immigrant 
workers in the electronics industry, she overlooks the exploitation of 
“transnational mothers” and other foreign care workers whom Pierrette 
Hondagneu-Sotelo has described so eloquently.® 

When it comes to social policy, the two authors have distinctly different 
takes. Kessler-Harris focuses on measures that allow women to gain access 
to or derive benefits from paid employment, while Folbre considers those 
related to parents’ care for children. Though children benefit everyone, 
the burden of bearing and rearing them falls largely on parents, especially 
mothers. Having children not only lowers one’s lifetime earnings but also 
affects old age benefits. Such burdens weigh most on women and on low- 
income families, an inequity that measures like the Earned Income Tax 
Credit and:pretax dependent care accounts do little to offset. The one 
policy both authors address is Social Security, which taxes wage-carning 
wives but gives them the same retirement benefits enjoyed by their non- 
working counterparts.” Although this is in theory the only federal policy 


° The term transnational mothers is Hondagneu-Sotelo’s, see Pierrette Hondagneu- 
Sotelo, Deméstica: Immigrant Worksrs Cleaning and Caring in the Shadow of Affluence 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001), 22-27; see also Artie Hochschild and Barbara 
Ehrenreich, eds., Global Women Nannses, Masds, and Sex Workers in the New Economy (New 
Yorck: Metropolitan Books, 2002). 

7 In 1977 the Supreme Court decided that nonworking husbands should also be entitled 
to spousal benefits, but ance there are far fewer of them, the inequities involved seem less 
gianng to wage-carning men. 
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that actually compensates women’s unpaid care work, Folbre concurs with 
Kessler-Harris that it penalizes women wage cammers. 

These two studies have necessarily divided the intellectual turf between 
work and family, in practice, but as women know, they cannot be com- 
partmentalized. This does not mean that progress in the two areas has 
been even; in the United States, public policy has been more effective in 
addressing labor force inequalities than redistributing the work of care. 
As a result, we seem to have reached a plateau: while women’s wages are 
gaining on men’s (they are now at 82 percent, up from only 67 percent 
in 1980), a growing minority of women, including highly trained pro- 
fessionals, are opting to leave the labor force in order to care for families. 
Clearly we will need a new form of gendered imagination to carry us 
beyond the work-family dilemma. 1 
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young tradition in contemporary Western feminist social thought af- 

firms the centrality of the question of sexual difference. Rosi Braidotti 

and Luce Irigaray are two thinkers prominent in this tradition who 
argue that sexual difference ts to be a necessary creation. It is to be for the 
reason that it does not yet exist as a developed cultural form in the societies 
of the West, which each thinker takes as the media and objects of her 
examination. It is necessary for the ethical, political, ecological, and psy- 
chological continuation and flourishing of the men and women of these 
societies, and for the planet’s survival as a whole. It must be created 
because of the kind of thing it is: a collective, lived, sociosymbolic mode 
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of human being. But what is sexual difference, in more detailed terms, 
and why is it said to be of such intimate and global import? Could it be 
of any real use for women today? The four texts reviewed here help give 
contemporary answers to these questions. 

In Metamorphoses: Towards a Materialist Theory of Becoming, Braidotti 
canvasses an astounding number of theoretical contributions in feminist 
theory, art history, philosophy, cybertheory, gender studies, literary the- 
ory, feminist philosophy of science, social theory, and sociology, among 
other fields, to voice her call for a new theory of subjectivity. Braidotti’s 
thought—urgent, driving, futural—is a fluxist Irigarayan, Deleuzian fem- 
inist political ontology. It is a burgeoning florilegium of argument culled, 
bound, and offered in Nietzschean high spirits to readers living, or about 
to live, intercategorial lives. Braidotti’s elaboration of a “philosophical 
nomadism” aims to explain how “change at in-depth levels of her sexual 
economy” is possible for “a feminist political subject” (44). This trans- 
formative aim directs the investigation: What notion of becoming in gen- 
eral will do justice to the desires of women to become right out of a social 
order that is historically and assymetrically disposed by and to male psychic 
demands and needs? 

Braidotti resists an orthodox Deleuzian position on the sexed nature 
of life forms, especially when it comes to us pre-post-humans. She argues 
that the indifferentiation of sexuate human nature in Deleuzian thought 
will not permit the kind of becoming-woman for women that she seeks. 
But Braidotti also distinguishes herself from Judith Butler, Monique Wit- 
tig, and a number of other feminist thinkers on the subjects of sex, gender, 
and sexuality. Revisiting the history of the anglophone reception of the 
French thinkers of sexual difference, primarily Irigaray and Hélène Cixous, 
Braidotti seeks to identify some of the philosophical assumptions and 
theoretical points of disagreement that can account for the “transatlantic 
disconnection” (28) on these issues. She describes the distribution of terms 
as follows: on the side of the “social-psychology-inspired model of gender” 
(33), the operative pair is sex/ gender, but for the psychoanalytically derived 
model, the functioning distinction is sex/sexwalsty. This account is of some 
use for Braidotti’s purpose, but it also continues to operate in a way that 
makes for some problems in her own objections to Butler and Wittig. 
Braidotti correctly identifies the link between gender hierarchy, for Butler, 
or sex caste, for Wittig, and compulsory heterosexuality. But Braidotti’s 
point is that the sex/gender theorists never really get sexuality right be- 
cause they think of it as nonfoundational for subjectivity, as voluntaristic, 
or as totally politically determined in normatively subjected subjects. Af- 
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firming basic psychoanalytic claims, she argues that sexuality is necessarily 
constitutive of subjectivity, and that therefore sexual difference is likewise 
foundational. 

For a thinker who also holds that insects and machines have versions 
of sexuality, this is a striking claim to make. For thinking hard about insect 
and machine sexuality, let alone the sexuality that psychoanalytic thinkers 
attribute to human infants, should prompt the following suspicion: per- 
haps sexual difference—or the sexuate nature of human beings described 
by the (alleged) sexual dimorphism of humans—is not a necessary con- 
dition for sexuality as eroticism. That the notion of sexuality as eroticism 
is granted or extended to machines, insects, or asexually reproducing or- 
ganisms is questionable. But given that it is so extended, it is strange to 
then think that there is any intrinsic connection whatsoever between sexual 
difference and sexuality—especially where the accompanying account of 
sexual difference is one carried out in terms of the necessary loss of the 
mother. The sexual difference of machines surely cannot have a relevant 
similar origin. Perhaps more important, there is a tautological inescapa- 
bility to the argument that sexuality requires sexual difference; if one 
defines sexuality as primarily a matter of the sex of object choice, and the 
human species as sexuately dimorphic, then the argument simply spells 
out the implications of those conceptual definitions. In other words, it is 
a concealed instance of question begging. 

Orginally published in French in 1985, Irigaray’s To Speak Is Never 
Neutral collects essays from the 1960s and 1970s, most of which have 
been untranslated until this edition. The careful translation, long awaited, 
will reward readers’ patience. The texts are primarily Derridean- and La- 
canian-inspired works on linguistics and psycholinguistics. Fourteen of 
them have been previously published in French, and a few also exist in 
English translation. (At least two English translations of “Le sujet de la 
science est-il sexué??—here, “In Science, Is the Subject Sexed?”—exist al- 
ready.) They include studies of schizophrenic populations and their lan- 
guage use, and investigations into the linguistic issues and problems in 
the practice of psychoanalysis, all with special reference to the valence of 
kinship and the dimension of sexual difference. The most celebrated and 
controversial works are those that address the status of the institution and 
practice of science itself with respect to the question of sexual difference. 
Here, Irigaray’s questioning a male bias in scientific inquiry converges 
with the research of certain anglophone feminist epistemologists and phi- 
losophers of science. Several of the essays are written in standard academic 
forms, while others set out into the psychoanalytic and poetic modes of 
expression that blossomed in Irigaray’s subsequent work from the late 
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1970s. The volume will be especially useful for scholars interested in 
tracing the beginnings of what has been a sustained reflection on language 
in the course of Irigaray’s work. From Speculum of the Other Woman to 
the later studies on the gender of everyday spoken language in je, tw, noms: 
Toward a Culture of Difference, language has been a central focus of 
inquiry; now the anglophone world has a more complete picture of the 
development of that line of questioning.’ For this reason, it would have 
been helpful to include the original publication data, which appear in the 
French version. 

Penelope Deutscher’s work, A Politics of Impossible Difference: The 
Later Work of Luce Irigaray, achieves the seemingly impossible. It is a 
scrupulously generous and illuminating piece of scholarship on the most 
stylistically stupefying and politically perplexing texts in Irigaray’s corpus. 
It is hard to imagine a book on these works more judiciously full of faith 
in their sense and import. It is written in exceptionally clear prose and 
will serve admirably as an introduction to the principal proposals found 
in Irigaray’s work as a whole, in addition to offering up-to-date accounts 
of the significant debates in the most important works of Irigaray com- 
mentary. Of particular interest is the book’s willing metareflection on the 
status of Irigaray’s texts, claims, and vision—and the paradoxes that attend 
these. Once caught in the logical thicket of these paradoxes, many readers 
have dismissed the undecidable proposals found there. But by taking im- 
possibility seriously, Deutscher ventures to save not only embrambled 
readers but Irigaray herself from the dead ends in which inconsistency 
allegedly lodges us. One of the paradoxes is produced by Irigaray’s joint 
assertions that, first, in contemporary cultures of the West, sexual differ- 
ence is not, and second, in such cultures the legal systems, among others, 
should do justice to sexual difference. The problem is that this implies 
that something that does not exist, or is an absence, should be symbolized 
in law. Deutscher carefully demonstrates the temporal, epistemological, 
phenomenological, political, and ethical stakes of the problem. The crucial 
point to her sympathetically challenging readings of the paradoxes is 
rightly to stress Irigaray’s powerful arguments that the cultures at issue 
are male monocultures in which only pseudomorphic versions of sexual 
difference obtain; hence, sexual difference is a culturally unrealized and 
unthinkable social, legal, and political permutation. For this reason it is 
deemed impossible. 


|! Lace Ingaray, Speculem of the Other Weman, trans. Gilhan C Gill (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1985), and Je, tw, sous Toward a Culture of Difference, trans. Alison Martin 
(New York. Routledge, 1993). 
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That impossibility has many dimensions, though. Sexual difference is 
impossible in law if law is the recognition of existing realities but the 
cultural advent of sexual difference is yet to come. Further, the impos- 
sibility of sexual difference is structurally inevitable if law itself has some 
performative force, that is, if law can by legislating produce the object of 
its legislation. If fubere is parere, if legislative statements generate that over 
which they legislate, then performative legal pronouncements may not be 
able to recognize sexual difference, not just for the reason that sexual 
difference does not already exist but for the more problematic reason that 
law cannot recognize something that requires legal recognition to exist 
in the first place. 

Deutscher argues that Irigaray is rescued from the potentially self-re- 
futing quality of her paradoxical positions by her avowal of their para- 
doxical nature and by the demonstrative value of her ironic display of 
their present impossibility—that her concrete proposals sound far-fetched 
indicates how far we would have to travel to fetch them, which shows the 
failure of Western cultures to conceive of sexual difference. 

Though she does not examine in detail Irigaray’s programmatic political 
work in Democracy Begins between Two, Deutscher dissects to quite con- 
vincing effect the failures of Irigaray’s persistent prioritization of sexual 
difference that appear in the light of urgent questjons of multiculturalism 
in other texts. In Democracy Begins between Two, those failures tend to 
overshadow Irigaray’s necessary and welcome attention to the specificity 
of women’s needs and problems that are routinely ignored by policy mak- 
ers, politicians, and theorists alike. For in this text Irigaray stresses in even 
more evident terms than in prior works her habitual ranking of sexual 
difference as the key difference that should concern the legal and social 
institutions of the new unified Europe of the twenty-first century. Trans- 
lated from the 1994 Italian original, this volume is a collection of essays 
that aims to advance a new political vision of democratic citizenship, sexed 
rights, secularity, and multicultural coexistence within a supranational legal 
framework that is suitable for postcolonial, post—cold war Europe. Hence 
it is shocking to read that among the novel circumstances of the era to 
which we must attend is “the discovery of cultures that are different from 
those of the Western subject, cultures with which this subject must now 
coexist, whether on national territory or beyond this border; cultures that 
call into question the self-consciousness of this subject as a universally 
valid model” (3). At least since the centuries dominated by European 
expansion, peoples outside of Europe have been coexisting, often in com- 
pelled experiment, with “the Western subject” or his rumpled emissaries. 
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Irigaray makes nothing of this reality. But given her avowed interests here, 
it is hard to imagine why this should be. 

The crisis of the Western subject, the collision of cultures occurring 
with the immigration into Europe of peoples of the former European 
colonies, and the tenuous project of integrating into a single political and 
economic unit the motley folk of Europa are here offered a solution: the 
legal foundation of a new heterosexual couple—multicultural, multireli- 
gious, multiracial, irreducibly other to each other—that is secured by 
universal secular sexed rights of citizenship. Irigaray argues that women 
are presently abandoned in the state of nature for lack of a specifically 
sexed civil identity or status, and that the transition from nature to culture, 
or from the state of nature to civil society, has not been undertaken for 
and with women. Unfortunately, her Hegelian political philosophy un- 
dermines the insights she has into the present social and legal conditions 
of women. She ends up reaffirming the natural status of sex and race with 
the very proposal to effect their transition into the realm of civil society. 
The proposal is that women need a civil identity to effect their exit from 
the state of nature. But one need not posit the necessity of escape from 
the state of nature—with its risk of affirming the notion of sex as a natural 
category—in order to defend the position that women need a civil identity, 
or that certain offenses against women should be treated as civil offenses, 
that is, as wrongs to a community and hence matters of community en- 
forcement and restitution. A course preferable to relying on the Hegelian 
political philosophy of nature and culture would be to show the asym- 
metrical and politically interested deployment of such categories that belie 
their own alleged universality, impartiality, and ahistoricity. 

Seren Kierkegaard suggests that though we are obliged to live life 
forward, we can understand it only backward. But we can add that besides 
living and understanding there is imagining, which understands itself to 
live under no such temporal constraints and exercises itself in all temporal 
directions. All three authors of the works reviewed here struggle with the 
barely ponderable temporality of historical change. They sketch the in- 
determinate contours of what is presently unimaginable so as to focus our 
attention on the ethical and political import of that very unimaginability 
itself. A hope of these works, then, is that by exposing the inevitable role 
and limits of fabulation in living and understanding, we may better create 
conditions for imagining forward, justly. 1 


United States and International Notes 


Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society welcomes announcements of fel- 
lowships, calls for papers, upcoming special issues, and new journals for the “United 
States and International Notes” section. 


Calls for papers 

The Fourth European Conference on Gender Equality in Higher Education will 
take place in Oxford, United Kingdom, August 31-September 3, 2005. The Ox- 
ford 2005 conference brochure can be downloaded at http://www.helsinki.fi/ 
tasa-arvo/suomi/equni-html. Guidelines on how to join the European Network 
on Gender Equality in Higher Education e-mail list are also available. The network 
currently has 330 members from more than thirty countries in Europe and beyond. 


Hypatia: A Journal of Feminist Philosophy 1s secking papers for a special issue on 
feminist theory and democratic thought, guest edited by Noëlle McAfee and R. 
Claire Snyder. Possible topics include, but are by no means restricted to, political 
lessons to be learned from developments in feminist theory and practice; trans- 
national feminist challenges to traditional ways of thinking about the nation-state, 
civic subjectivity, globalization, inside-outside dichotomies, identity politics, and 
participation; feminist interventions in theories of civil society; feminist reworkings 
of deliberatrve democratic theory; race, class, and gender in democratic politics; 
new approaches to radical democracy and agonal politics; psychoanalysis and pol- 
itics; reconstructions of subjectivity and the public sphere; care ethics and dem- 
ocratic theory; using feminist epistemology to understand public-will formation; 
feminist theory, civil society, and citzenship; implicanons of feminist theory for 
democratic politics; implications of democratic theory for feminist politics; the 
wisdom of trying to develop a postive democratic feminist vision of politcs; the 
perils of moving from feminist critique to feminist construction of political theory; 
and other meta-analyses of feminist political theorizing. Papers should be no more 
than 8,000 words long, prepared for anonymous review, accompanied by an ab- 
stract of no more than 100 words, and identified as a submission for the special 
issue on feminist theory and democratic thought. Contnbutors are to follow the 
Hypatia style guidelines as found at the Hypatia Web site: http://www.msu.cdu/ 
“hypatia. Correspondence should be e-mailed, with manuscripts saved as attach- 
ments in Word or WordPerfect, to hypana@msu.edu. The submission deadline is 
December 1, 2005. 


The editors of Tramsformatsons seck articles (3,000—8,000 words) and media reviews 
(of books, film, video, performance, art, music, etc.; 1,000-3,000 wards) on Teach- 
ing in Translation, examining approaches to teaching translation as a broadly un- 
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derstood concept ın a variety of contexts: creative wnting (¢.g., multilingual texts), 
hterature, women’s and gender studies, anthropology, history, psychology, sociology, 
art, photography, geography, religion, philosophy, working-class studies, ethnic stud- 
ies, cultural studies, science, and others. Multidisciplinary approaches that focus on— 
or include—discussions of non-Western cultures are especially encouraged. For more 
information contact Edvige Giunta, Coeditor, Transformations, New Jersey City 
University, Jersey City, NJ 07306; e-mail transformations@njc.edu. Transformations 
can be viewed online at http://www.nja.edu/assoc/transformations. Deadline for 
subnussions is January 15, 2006. 


Intersections: Gender, History, and Culture in the Asian Context secks submissions 
for a forthcoming issue on “Queer Japan” to be published in June 2006. Inser- 
sections emphasizes the paramount importance of research into the region’s multiple 
historical and cultural gender patterns—patterns that are crucial for the under- 
standing of contemporary globalized societies, where identities and social relations 
are constantly being negotiated against the background of dominant narratives. 
Submissions should be e-mailed to intrsect@central.murdoch.edu.au or mailed to 
the Editors, Intersections, SSHE, Murdoch University, South Street, WA 6150, 
Australia. Deadline for submissions is February 15, 2006. 


The Swedish Secretariat for Gender Research is secking papérs on the topic of “De- 
bating a Gender Encompassing Economic Citizenship” as part of the XIV Inter- 
national Economic History Congress, to take place in Helsinki, Finland, August 
21-25, 2006. For more information contact Kirsti Niskanen at kirsti.niskanen 
Gtema_liu-se. Final deadline for papers ıs May 1, 2006. 


The Journal of Women’s History is inaugurating a new special section to be devoted 
to the practice of women’s history. This section will consist of short individual 
pieces (1,000-2,000 words), as well as full roundtable forums of four to five 
contributors (5,000-10,000 words total), that explore cutting-edge questions in 
history practice—from the archive to personal narrative work, from grant writing 
and publishing to teaching, and from activism and community service to campus 
and department politics. To contribute to a forum or to propose future history 
practice sections (either individual or roundtable), contact the editors at Editors, 
Journal of Women’s History, University of Illinois, 810 South Wright, Urbana, IL 
61801; e-mail womenshistory@uiuc.edu. Deadline is ongoing. 


Hnrdspace_: Feminist Journal for Emerging Scholars ıs committed to the promotion 
of new feminist work ın all areas of study. The mandate of this e-journal 1s to 
produce a top-quality refereed journal that demonstrates the broad range of ap- 
plications for feminist theory and methodology—and gives emerging feminist 
scholars a venue for their work. The editors also seck to make thirdspace_a portal 
for connection with the wider feminist academic community. Submissions should 


be original work done by an emerging scholar—graduate student, postdoctoral 
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fellow, new independent scholar, junior professional, or a smular status. thirdspace_ 
welcomes submissions ın English, French, German, Spanish, and Arabic; submis- 
sions in other languages may be considered as well. Submissions should be sent 
electronically in Word, WordPerfect, or nch text (rtf) format to submissions 
@thirdspace.ca and jessica@thirdspace.ca. Send one paper copy of your submission 
to thirdspace, c/o K. Snowden, #6-2526 West 4th Avenue, Vancouver, BC, Canada, 
V6K 1P6. For more information, contact mnfo@thirdspace.ca or go to http:// 


www.thirdspace ca. Deadline is ongoing. 


Research on Women in Modern Chinese History, an international scholarly journal 
published every December, welcomes articles, scholarly notes, reports on recent 
trends in scholarship, and book reviews in Chinese, English, or Japanese. All sub- 
missions should be sent to Editorial Board, Rexsrch on Women in Modern Chinese 
History, Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica, Yen Chiu Yuan Road, Section 
2, no. 130, Nankang, Taipei 11529, Taiwan, ROC. For more information go to 
http://www.sinica.cdu.tw/imh/Eng/eng-News.htm. Deadline is ongoing. 


Chicana/Latina Studies, an nterdisciplinary, peer-reviewed, and biannual publi- 
cation of the national collective Mujeres Activas en Letras y Cambio Social (Women 
Active in Research and Social Change), seeks review essays, research articles, literary 
criticism, and creative wnting that explore the Chicana-Latina experience. For all 
matters of style, especially for notes and references, consult the fifteenth edition 
of The Chicago Manual of Style. The journal uses the author-date documentation 
style. Chicana /Latina Studies has no manuscript page minimum or marimum but 
prefers scholarly articles of 5,000 words or 25 pages (not including tables, notes, 
or references), commentary articles of fewer than 2,500 words, and review articles 
of approximately 1,000 words. Submissions may be sent to Karen Mary Davalos, 
Chicana/o Studies Department, Loyola Marymount Universty- UNH 4419, One 
LMU Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90045. Deadline is ongoing. 


Three notable gender and technology scholars, Sue V. Rosser, Mary Frank Fox, and 
Deborah Johnson, invite proposals for volumes for a new book series, “Women, 
Gender and Technology,” to be published by the University of Illinces Press. The 
Women, Gender and Technology series brings together women’s studies and tech- 
nology studies, focusing on women and technology, feminist perspectives on tech- 
nology, and the gendering of technology and its impact on gender relations in socicty. 
Volumes may be written from multiple perspectives and approaches, reflecting and 
aimed toward audiences that include scholars in women’s studies, science and tech- 
nology studies, studies of occupations and organizations, ethics and technology, 
cultural studies of science and technology, the history of technology, and public 
policy. Inquiries and proposals should be sent to Sue V. Rosser, Dean, Ivan Allen 
College, Georgia Tech, Atlanta, GA 30332-0525; e-mail sue.rosser@iac.gatech 
.edu; Mary Frank Fox, School of History, Technology, and Society, Georgia Tech, 
Atlanta, GA 30332-0345; e-mail mary.fox@hts.gatech.edu; or Deborah Johnson, 
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School of Public Policy, Georgia Tech, Atlanta, GA 30332-0345; e-mail deborah 
jobnson@pubpolicy.gatech.edu. Deadline is ongoing. 


Book-length projects are invited for a new book series, “Critical Masculinities,” 
from the University of Wisconsin Press. The series will examine cultural represen- 
tations of manhood in which culture and masculinities are understood in the 
broadest sense. Centered in the humanities (with the option to publish stimulating 
work in the social sciences), the majority of the books will be concerned with one 
or more of the following areas: multicultural and/or transnational masculinities; 
female and/or queer masculinities; masculinities in literature, film, television, mu- 
sic, theater, and/or dance; the relationship between science and/or technology 
and masculinities; and other areas of debate in which masculinities has come to 
figure as a crucial analytical category. Inquiries or book proposals should be sent 
to Peter F. Murphy, general editor, peter. murphy@murraystate.edu; Matt Cohen, 
associate editor, mxcohenG@duke.edu; or Joel Morton, associate editor, jmorton 
@stlawu.edu. Deadline is ongoing. 


Michigan State University’s Women and International Development (WID) Pub- 
lication Series publishes peer-reviewed manuscripts that examine the relationships 
between gender and global transformation and that iluminate processes of change, 
in the broadest sense. Individual papers in the series may address a range of topics, 
including women’s historical and contemporary participation in economic and 
political spheres, globalization and transnationalism, intra- and interfamily roles 
and relationships, gender identity, women’s health and health care, migration, and 
the gendered division of labor. The editors particularly encourage manuscripts that 
bridge the gap between research, policy, and practice. Scholars interested in sub- 
mitting a manuscmpt to the WID Publication Series should send a 150-word 
abstract summanzing the paper’s essential points and findings to Dr. Anne Fer- 
guson, editor, and Tara Hefferan, managing editor, at papers@msu.edu. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women wn Culture and Society seeks submissions for cover art. 
Published quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed internationally, 
Signs is an interdisciplinary journal that focuses on issues of gender, race, class, nation, 
and sexuality. Submussions are not limited by style or medium (photography and 
film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in black and white; content should 
represent a point of view on women’s issues. One full-color cover will be published 
annually. Send up to ten labeled slide duplicates, a brief biography, an artist statement, 
and SASE to Art Editor, Sggms, Rutgers University, Voorhees Chapel, Room 8, 5 
Chapel Way, New Brunswick, NJ 08901. E-mail signs@signs rutgers.edu. A small 
honorarium is available. Deadline is ongoing. 


About the Contributors 


Drudila K. Barker is professor of economics and women’s studies at Hollins Uni- 
versity. A founding member of the International Association for Feminist Eco- 
nomics (JAFFE), she is the coauthor, with Susan Feiner, of Léberating Economics: 
Feminist Perspectives on Families, Work, and Globalization (Ann Arbor. University 
of Michigan Press, 2004), the coeditor, with Edith Kuiper, of Toward a Feminist 
Philosophy of Economics (New York: Routledge, 2003), and the author of “Feminist 
Economics and the World Bank: History, Theory, and Policy” (New York: Rout- 
ledge, forthcoming). 


Marilyn J. Boxer is professor emerita of history at San Franasco State University. 
She is author of When Women Ask the Questions Creating Women’s Studies in 
America (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, [1998] 2001) and coauthor, 
with Jean Quataert, of Connecting Sphere: European Women in a Globalizing 
World, 1500 to the Present, 2nd ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2000). 
In 2002 she codirected an NEH seminar for college teachers on “Motherhood 
and the Nation-State” at Stanford University with Karen Offen. She is currently 
writing on the history of the concept of bourgeois feminism. 


Maria Chenut was born in Pans, France. She is the daughter of an architect and 
a historian, which no doubt has contributed to her interest in space and memory. 
She studied at New York University and in Italy, where she became fascinated by 
the abstract compositions left on old walls and the microcosms of nature. In her 
travels and wanderings she has always collected paper, photographs, objects, and 
materials, then placed them in dialogue in her studio and given them a new context. 
She currently lives in Spain, where she has participated in a variety of group shows 
and has had solo exhibits of her work. 


Judith A. Cook is professor of psychiatry at the University of Illinois at Chicago, 
where she directs the Center on Mental Health Services Research and Policy. Her 
recent research explores the lives of women with psychiatric disabilities, women 
living with HIV/AIDS, and the intersection of gender, class, and race in health 
and human services public policy. 
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Mary Margaret Fonow (marymargarct.fonow@asu.edu) 1s professor and director 
of the Women’s Studies Program at Arizona State University and is a founding 
member of Feminist Epistemologies, Methodologies, Metaphysics, and Science 
Studies, an interdisciplinary network of feminist scholars concerned about knowl- 
edge production. Her research areas include gender and social movements and 
feminist methodology. She is the author of Union Women: Forging Feminism in 
the United Steelworkers of America (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
2003) and ıs the 2004-5 recipient of the Melman Fellowship from the Institute 
of Policy Studies. Her current research focuses on working-class feminism and 
transnational labor rights advocacy. 


Laura Frost is associate professor of English literature at Yale University. Her 
publications include articles on James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Sylvia Plath, Virginia 
Woolf, and Kathryn Harnson. Her first book ıs Sex Drives: Fantasies of Fascism in 
Lsterary Modernism (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2001), which was 
named Outstanding Scholarly Work by a Junior Faculty Member in the Humanities 
at Yale. She is currently at work on a book on modernism and pleasure, a section 
from which, “The Romance of Cliché: E. M. Hull, D. H. Lawrence, and Interwar 
Erotic Fiction,” 1s forthcoming in a Duke University Press anthology, Bad Mod- 
ernisms, cd. Doug Mao and Rebecca Walkowitz. 


Sabine Grenz (s.¢.grenz-alumni@ise.ac.uk) teaches gender and cultural studies at 
Humboldt University, Berlin. This article is drawn from her dissertation, “The 
Construction of Male Heterosexuality ın Prostitution,” in which she investigates 
narrative interviews with prostitutes’ clients in order to analyze culturally specific 
practices and meanings (for clients) related to contemporary prostitution in Ger- 
many. She is currently working on a larger project on sexual violence ın modern 
warfare, dealing with the example of German women who experienced rape during 
and immediately after the Second World War. 


Christine Haise (c.halse@uws.edu au) is associate professor at the University of 
Western Sydney, Australia. Her research focuses on the construction of identities, 
subjectivities, and cultures, and their intersection with educational and social policy. 
Her interests include life history methods, ethics, curricula, and postgraduate su- 
pervision. She is the leader of a multimethod study titled “Multiple Perspectives 
on Eating Disorders in Girls.” Her most recent book, A Terribly Wild Man (Crow’s 
Nest, NSW, Australia: Allen & Unwin, 2002), 1s about Australia’s most famous 
and infamous missionary to the Abonginals and the construction of identity in 
the blurred boundaries between culture and race. 


Rhonda Hammer (rhammer@ucla.edu) is a research scholar at the UCLA Center 
for the Study of Women and a lecturer in women’s studies at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. She is the author of Astifeminism and Family Terrorism: 
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A Critical Feminist Perspectrve (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2002) and 
coauthor, with Peter McLaren, David Sholle, and Susan Reilly, of Rethinking Media 
Literacy: A Critical Pedagogy of Representation (New York: Peter Lang, 1995). 


Sandra Harding is the coeditor of Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society. 
She is the author or editor of fourteen books and special journal issues, including 
Feminism and Methodology: Social Scrence Iswes (Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1987), Is Science Multicultural? Postcolontalisms, Feminisms, and Epis- 
temolqgies (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1988), and The Feminist 
Standpoint Reader: Intellectual and Politica! Controversies (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2004). She has served as a consultant on epistemology and philosophy 
of science issues for several UN organizations, including the Pan American 
Health Organization; the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO); the UN Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM); 
and the UN Commussion on Science and Technology for Development. 


Anne Honey is project manager for “Multiple Perspectives on Eating Disorders in 
Girls,” a multimethod study. She has worked on a number of research projects 
involving collection of data from vulnerable populations, including people with 
mental health problems, parents with intellectual disabilities, and, most recently, 
teenage girls who have been diagnosed with anorexia nervosa and their parents. 
This work has resulted in an interest in the complexities of ethical questions as 
applied to individuals and the different ways in which individuals can be vulnerable 
to exploitation or harm through research. 


Mike Kesby (mike.kesby@st-andrews.ac.uk) has been lecturer in geography at the 
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Work of Ince Irigaray, Penelope 
Deutscher, no. 4: 2274-2279 

Popham, Susan L (see MacNabb, Fliza- 
beth L., et al ) 

Power, Margaret (see Bacchetta, Paola, and 
Margaret Power) 

Profesion femos polstique: Sexe et powveèr 
sous la Cinquième République, Maricttc 
Sineau, no. 3: 1989-1994 

Prys, René Perri (see MacNabb, Elizabeth 
L., et al.) 

Public Vows: A History of Marriages and 
the Nation, Nancy F. Cott, no. 2: 
1659-1670 


R 

Radical Spirits: Spiritualism and Women’s 
Rights in Ninstesnth-Century America, 
Ann Braude, no. 3: 1984-1989 

Ramazano#iu, Caroline, with Janet Hol- 
and Choices, no. 4: 2240-2244 

Ranchod-Nilsson, Sita, and Mary Ann Té- 
treault, eds., Women, States, and Na- 
Honaksm: At Home in the Nation? no. 
2: 1683-1688 


Cycle, no. 2: 1700-1703 

Rebel Writer Mary Wollstonecraft and En- 
Canada, no. 2: 1719-1722 
and the Prench Revolution, Adriana Cra- 
aun and Kan E. Lokke, no. 3: 
1995-1998 

Reel Knockouts Violent Women tn the Mov- 
1s, Martha McCanghey and Neal King, 
no. 2: 1700-1703 

Resstance, Fight, Creation. Feminist En- 
Olkowsh, no. 2: 1706-1711 


Kruks, no. 2: 1706-1711 

Reght- Wing Women: Prom Conservatives to 
Extremists around the World, Paola Bac- 
chetta and Margaret Power, no. 4: 
2256-2261 

The Rise of Professional Women in Francs: 
Gender and Public Adminstration sincs 
1830, Linda L. Clark, no. 2:1703-1706 

A Room at a Time: How Women Entercad 
Party Politics, Jo Preman, no. 2. 
1677-1682 

Rose, Gillian (see Bondi, Liz, et al.) 


tere, Trudier Harris, no. 3: 1963-1966 

Schultz, Debra L., Gory South. Jewish 
Women in the Civil Rights Movement, 
no. 2: 1670-1673 

Sex, Gender, and Social Change in Brit- 
ain since 1880, Lesley A. Hall; no. 2- 
1695-1699 

Shade, Leslie Regan, Gender and Com- 
munity in the Social Construction of the 
Internet, no. 3: 1981-1983 

Sineau, Manette, Profesion femme poli- 
tigus: Sexs ct powvosr sous la Cinguitms 
République, no. 3: 1989-1994 

Socialist Women: Britutn, 1880s to 1920s, 
June Hannam and Karen Hunt, no. 2. 
1695-1699 

Soms of Us Chinese Women Growing Up in 
the Mao Era, Xueping Zhong, Wang 
Zheng, and Bai Di, no. 3: 1972-1975 


Brackenridge, no. 3: 1975-1980 
Stepping Up to Power: The Polstical Journey 
of American Women, Harriett Woods, 


qaraphiss: The Subjects and Exincs of So- 
cial Research, Lir Bondi, et al., no. 4: 
2240-2243 

Sytvester, Christine, Feminist International 


Relations. An Unfinished Journey, no. 
4: 2237-2240 


T 

Tuking the Field: Women, Men, and Sports, 
Michael A. Mesener, no. 3: 1975-1980 

Tétreault, Mary Ann (see Ranchod-Nils- 
+ 900, Sita, and Mary Ann Tétreault) 
inking Differently: A Reader tw Estro- 
pean Women’s Studies, Gabriele Griffin 
and Ro Braidotti, no. 4: 2251-2256 

Thrasher, Sue (see Curry, Constance, et al.) 

Tickner, J. Ann, Gendering World Poletacs, 
no. 4: 2237-2240 

Tiersten, Lisa, Aderianns ts the Market: Em- 
vinoning Consumer Society in Pin-de- 
Séécle France, no 2: 1703-1706 

To Speak Is Never Newtral, Luce Irigaray, 
no. 4: 2274-2279 

Todd, Janet, Mary Wollstonecraft A Rer- 
olutionary Lift, no. 2: 1719-1722 


et al, no. 4: 2251-2256 


U 

Unfinished Transitions Women and the 
Gendered Development of Democracy in 
Venszusia, 1936-1996, Elisabeth J. 
Friedman, no. 2: 1689-1694 


Vv 
Vivat, Bella (see Bondi, Liz, et al.) 


wW / 

Wallace, Maurice O., Constructing the 
in African American Men’s Litera- 
turs and Culture, 1775-1995, no. 3: 
1963-1966 

Wang Zheng (see Zhong, Xueping, Wang 
Zheng, and Bai D1) 

Waugh, Joanne (see DesAutels, Peggy, and 
Joanne Waugh) 

Wedded to the Land? Gender, Boundaries, 
and Nationalism in Crisis, Mary N. 
Layoun, no. 2: 1683-1688 

Whiteley, Sheila, Women end Popular Mu- 


no. 2: 1722-1726 

Wiegman, Robyn, ed, Women’s Studies on 
Its Own: A Next Wave Reader in Insti- 
tutional Change, no. 4: 2251-2256 

Women and Music: A History, Karin Pen- 
dle, no. 2: 1722-1726 

Women and Popular Music: Sexuality, Iden- 
tity, and Subjectivsty, Sheila Whiteley, 
no. 2: 1722-1726 

Women, Sexuality and War, Philomena 
Goodman, no. 2: 1695-1699 

Women, States, and Nationalism: At Home 
in the Nation? Sita Ranchod-Nilsson 
and Mary Ann Tétreault, no. 2: 1683- 
1688 

Women’s Studies on Its Own: A Next Ware 
Reader in Institutional Change, Robyn 
Wiegman, no. 4: 2251-2256 

Wood, Nichola (see Bondi, Liz, et al.) 

Woods, Harriett, Stepping Up to Power: The 
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Political! Journey of American Women, 
no. 2: 1677-1682 


Y 
Young, Iris Marion, Incluson and Democ- 
racy, no. 2: 1674-1677 


z 

Zhong, Xucping, Masculenity Benggea? Ls- 
suss of Modernsty and Mals Subjectivity 
sm Chinese Literature of the Late Toen- 
Heth Century, no. 3: 1972-1975 

Zhong, Xueping, Wang Zheng, and Bai 
Di, cds., Some of Us: Chinesse Women 
Growing Up in the Mao Era, no. 3: 
1972-1975 

Ziarck, Ewa Ptonowaka, As Ethics of Dis- 
Politics of Radical Democracy, no. 2: 
1711-1714 


On Monique Wittig 
Theoretical, Political, 
and Literary Essays 
Edited by 

NAMASCAR SHAKTINI 
Contains twelve essays, 
representing French, 
Francophone, and U.S. 
critics, including three 
previously unpublished 
pieces by Wittig herself. 
This volume also contains 
the first authenucated 
chronology of Wittig’s 
life and features the 

first translation of 

“For a Movement of 
Women’s Liberation.” 


0-151-02984-4. CLOTH, $4 5.005 
0-252-07231-6. PAPIR, $20.00 


Claire Denis 
JUDITH MAYNE 


A comprehensive study of the films 
and career of innovative French 
filmmaker Claire Denis, ranging 
from the 1988 release of her first 
feature, Chocolat, to the present. 
Contemporary Film Directors 

ILLUS. 0-252-02991-7. CLOTH, $35 00; 


0-252-07238-3. PAPIR, $16.95 


Feminist Literacies, 
1968-75 


For a brief time, ordinary 
women affiliated with the 
women’s movement were 
responmble for an explo- 
sion of periodicals, poetry, 
and manifestos. Flannery 
explores the reasons and 
mechanisms underlying 
these events that ex- 

cited a diverse audience 

of women and served as a 
vital part of the liberation 
movement—end why such 
an effort was ultimately 
not sustained, 

ILLUS. 0-251-01961-5. 

CLoTH, $35.00 
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Writing out of Pla 


and MARJORIE PRYSE 
Arguing the need for 
other models for human 
development than those 
produced m heroic stories 
about men and boys, the 
authors offer regionalism 
as a source of unconven- 
tional and counterhege- 
monic fictions that should 
be passed on to future 
generations of readers. 
0-252-07158-8. PAPIR, $20.00 


Transnational Sisterhood 


- Disputing U.S. Polemics 
Edited by STANLIE M. JAMES and 
CLAIRE C. ROBERTSON 


Contributors challenge ethnocentric 
Western representations of female genital 


cutting (FGC), through a range of 


perspectives. 


0-252-07273-1. PAPIR, $18.00 
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Women’s History in Global Perspective 
Edited by BONNIE G. SMITH with the American Historical Associaton 


VOLUME I. 0-152-02931-3. CLOTH, $45.00; 
0-252-07183-2. PAPER, $22.00 

The AHA’s Committee on Women Historians 
commussioned some of the pioneering figures 
in women’s history to prepare essays in their 
respective areas of expertise. This first volume 
addresses comparative themes central to under- 
standing women’s history around the world. 
VOLUME 2. 0-252-02997-6. CLOTH, $45.00; 
0-252-07249-9. PAPER, $22.00 

Examines women in selected ancient through 
early modern civilizations located in South 
and South East Ama, Europe, Latin America, 
and the U.S. Available August 2005. 


VOLUME 3. 0-252-02990-9. CLOTH, $45.00; 0-252-07234-0. PAPER, $20.00 - 
Volume 3 discusses current trends in modem gender and women’s history from a re- 
gional perspective. It includes essays on sub-Saharan Africa, the Middle East, early and 
modern Europe, Russia and the Soviet Union, Latin America, and North America. 


WOA AHUN'S 
HISEORY 


Never Seen the Moon 

The Trials of Edıth Maxwell 

SHARON HATFIELD 

Tells the true story of the 1935 trial and convicnon of 
Edith Maxwell—*The Slipper Slayer” —for the murder 
of her domineering father These events illuminate the 
yellow journalism, inequities of the legal system, and 
class and gender tensions of the me. 

ILLUS. 0-251-03003-6. CLOTH, $21.95 


The Concise History of Woman Suffrage 
Selections from History of Woman Suffrage, 

by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, and the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association 

Edited and with an Introduction by 

MARY JO BUHLE and PAUL BUHLE 

A revitalization of this classic text by the careful 
selection from among its best material. The eighty- 
two chosen documents now include interpretative 
introductory materia! by the editors. 

0-152-07276-6. PAPER, $22.00 





i NEW FROM REAKTION BOOKS.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD 

Science and Fictlon of the Vagina 

Jelto Drenth 

“A wise and sympathetic view from a knowledgable male professional 
who has really been listening to women. Drenth’s book is full of 
intriguing anecdotes both personal and historical."-Rachel Maines, 
author of The Technology of the Orgasm: Hysteria, the Vibrator and 
Women's Sexual Satsrfaction 

16 COLOR PLATES, 54 MALFTOMES 

Crorm $29.95 


G NEW. FROM EBURON PUBLISHERS; DELFT 


€ 


BECOMING HUMAN 
a eee A Story of Transformation through Conflict and Healing 
Godelleve Prové 


Behind stories of war, plagues, and narural disasters are the unsung 
heroes. Becoming Human tells the compelling story of the Society of 
Medical Mission Sisters, an organization of medical professionals thar 
Prové, a Flemish doctor and longtime sister of the Society, chronicles 
the birth of the society, showing how the Sisters overcame significant 
Parm $28.00 | 


__ NEW-FROM.LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. ``, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND INDEPENDENCE 
D Self and Identity In North African Writing In French 

Debra Kelly 

LIVERPOOL In Autobiography and Independence, Debea Kelly examines four ac- 
complished Francophone North African wnters—Mouland Feroen, 
the complex relanonship of a writer's work to cultural and national 
histories. The legacies of colonialism and the difficulties of nationalism 
run throughout all four writers’ works, yet in their striking individual- 
ity, the four demonstrate the ways in which such heritages are refracted 
through a writer’s personal history. This book will be of interest to 
ee re ee eee 
and culture. 
CioTa $85.00 
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* COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Before Victoria 

Extraordinary Women of the British Romantic Era 

Elizabeth Campbell Denlinger 

Forerrord by Lydall Gordon 

Combining literary and cultural history, this richly Illustrated volume 
brings to lfe a remarkable group of women who transformed British 
culture during the Romantic era and Inspired new ways of understanding 
the feminine. This book makes full use of The New York Public Library's 
extensive collections to depict these women, their works, and thelr social 
and domestic worlds. 


The Columbia Guide to American 
Women in the Nineteenth Century 
Catherine Clinton and Christine Lunardin! 


“A history that tackles the public and private dimensions of women’s 


Now in Paperback 
Autobiography of a Geisha 


“This engrossing and very human story of survival not only casts 
fight on the Irves of countiess women In earty modem Japan, but 
offers the reader a compelling portrait of one woman’s experiences 
in the often idealized world of the getsha."—Arthur Gokden, author of 
Memoirs of a Geisha 


The Musical 
Race, Gender and Performance 
Susan Smith 


This engrossing study examines the structure and style of the musical. 
Smith focuses In particular on the way In which Image and soundtrack 
are connected, the possibility of dance and music as language, and the 


as Tho Wizard of Qz, West Side Story, and Moulin Rouge. 
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THE ARTEMISILA FILES 

Artemlsla Gentilesch! for Feminists and Other Thinking People 

Edited by Mieke Bal 

“Over the last generation Artemisia has been transformed from a talented curiosity—a suc- 
ceseful female artist working in the seventeenth cenrury—into a standard bearer of early 
mind underlying this transformation.” —Keith Christiansen, Jayne Wrightsman Curator 
of Italian Painting, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“An important contribution to the current debates surrounding Artemisia Genuleschi. This 
collection of essays has a potential audience not only of scholars in art history, gender and 

women’s studies, and cultural history but also the more general public. It brings together a 
group of noted scholars whose work has energized and charged the entire disclpline of art 

history.” —Mary Sheriff, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
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Mearibdbeni 


Diane C. Fujino 
Heartbeat of Struggle 
The Revolutionary Life of 
Yuri Kochtyama 
The first biography of a courageous 
and inspiring champion of freedom and 
equality. 
$ e ° 
19.95 ppe Poa Eadie 424 pages 


Elspeth Probyn 
Blush 


Faces of Shame 

While the repudiation of some forms 
and consequences of societal shame are 
undoubtedly necessary, Elspeth Probyn 
contends that this emotion Is a powerful 
resource in rethinking who we are and 
who we want to be. 


$18.95 paper « $56.95 doth . 208 pages 
Henry Abelove 
Deep Gossip 


Mapping the intricate relationship 
between culture, politics, and sexuality 
over three centurles of literature and 
history—now in paperback. 

“Provocative. Deep Gossip Is crafted so 
well that It ls almost certain to become a 
Classic.” —Lambda Book Report 


$17.95 paper + 128 pages 
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Astrid Deuber-Mankowsky 

Lara Croft 

Cyber Heroine 

Translated by Dommic} Bonfiglio 
Foreword by Sue-Ellen Case 

This groundbreaking study examines 
Lara Croft as a cyber herolne—a female 
body ubiquitously Inhabited by game 
players and an Icon of both femate 
strength and male objectification. 


$17.95 + $53.95 doth + 128 
Becirerkc Medtations Senes, volume 14 
Karma Lochrie 


Heterosyncrasies 

Female Sexualtty When Normal 
Wasn't 

From the letters of Helolse to Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales and the Amazons of 
medieval myth, Karma Lochrie looks to 
the foundation of modern society In the 
Middle Ages to question the heterosexu- 
ality of that history. 

51995 paper » $59.95 doth * 240 pages 


Dydia DeLyser 

Ramona Memories 

Tourism and the Shaping of Southern 
California 

How the heroine of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury romance novel pervades southern 
Caltfornla’s regional identity. 

$18.95 paper © $56.95 doth » 296 pages 





University of Minnesota Press 


‘ 173- 702-7000 


i 
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Ethles of the Body 


Postconventional Challenges 


edited by Margrit Shildrick and Roxanne Mytatiuk 

“This is an exciting and challenging collection of essays... . The tucid Introduction 
and the compelling range of essays offers critical and substantive insights into the 
broethical dilemmas and choices we face as embodied indmiduals, as human commu- 
nity, and as a species whose future is uncertain.” — Kathryn Pauty Morgan, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Women's Studies, and Bioethics, Unrversrty of Toronto 


Basc Broethwos sonos ° 328 pp $27 paper 


Making Parents 

The Ontological Choreography of Reproductive Technologies 

Charis Thompson 

“Will be an extremely significant contnbution to our understanding of reproductrve 
technologies, and Its commanding writing style matches its ambrton. It 1s a sort of 
dream book: everything one could expect from an earty 21st-century work of serious 
scholarship born out of the last thirty years of debates and reconceptualzations of 
gender relatons, new technologies, ethics, and science.” — Manlyn Strathem, 
Department of Social Anthropology, University or Cambridge 


Inexde Technology senes • 380 pp, 5 šus. $40 To oal 800-408-1019 


hitp:/ /mitpress.mit.edu 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND GALWAY 
Ollscoil na hÉireann, Gaillimh 
Call for Papers for a New Irish Feminist Journal! 
TRISTE ELMINIS TT REVILAW 
A pew Insh ene ourzal ill be launched by tbe Women's Stes Corre, Nationa Unheret of ln, Gaby h 


2005. The Trish Feminist Review val be for the detseminabon of informabon on women's stuckes, femneam 
and gender stuckes, on topica of mternahonal, national snd local value. 
Submisnons on these themes are welcome - fineshed arficies, works m progress, create writing, histoncal documents, 
review caas and book rewers can be subustied. 
al the work. er We nd pb wt Siy. 
We vl zide by 
and not be submstied to other jourmab simultancousiy 
a a Ee E S pre r a atts 
and should be strictly adhered to. 
Care eet mca ee eae Fe in 091 
4411, et. 2109; Ema submissions to: Publacabors, Women’s Studies Cenire, 


Raton Grom of rein ee e ote tara eae ee Oe ae Re 


WOMLN EMERGING 
The Studies 
Women's Cenie, National Urwvraty of Ireland, Gaby æ celebrating a decade offernst pubishing of 









COMPELLING STORIES of the Past and Present 


Secret Gardens, 
Mao. ‘ PLAGIV@ GIRLS 
pki MH AeEerE ES 
ty fe-s96e 


r: 








i 
development of philenthropy 
(the second wave), Henry A number of essays focus oa | ee Lana a. 
PAREA oa the individoa! lives of female hussnrans’ tradrhonaly male 

sss rtisooal tines She paises ears 1 onentahon tower youth, the 

condea not only whio, : Nonprofit Stndies : eee 
beterosexnal fernmests, but also cota $39.95 : center of Enropesan hestory 
Jesheans and formmests of color. ; cloth $5500 paper $24 95 
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International Feminist 
Journal of Politics 


FOUNDING EDITOR: 
Jan Jindy Pettman, Australian National Untversity, Australia 


EDITORS: 

Catherine Eschle, University of Strathclyde, UK 
Sandra Whitworth, York University, Canada 
Rekha Pande, University of Hyderabad, India 


International Feminist Journal of Politics is a unique cross-cultural and mtemational 
forum to foster debate and dialogue at the intersection of mtemational relations, pohtcs 
and women’s studies. Developed by a team of leadmg feminist scholars, this journal bangs 
together some of the most influential figures in the field to buld a global critical 
commumty of writers and readers. This joumal features research on women, gender 





°- Intemational relations ° Peace research 

* Political theory e International law 

© Ghlobalizanon studies ° Development studies 
¢ International political economy ¢ Political geography 
* Comparative politics ¢ Cultural studies 


As well as the main section of the journal featuring folldength articles, it also offers a 
special ‘Conversations’ section, which publishes interviews with leading scholars and 

practitioners, conference reports and film readmgs. The book review section regularly 
features review articles as well as individual book reviews. 


This journal is also available online. 

Please connect to www.tandf.co.uk/online.html for further information. 
To request an online sample copy please visit 
www.tandf.co.uk/Journals/onlinesamples.asp 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

2005 - Volume 7 (4 issues) 

Print ISSN 1461-6742; Online ISSN 1468-4470 Rout 
Institutional rate: US$466, £283 i 

Personal rate: US$106; £68 


PLEASE COMPLETE IN BLOCK CAPITALS AND RETURN TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 
Please invoice me at the Ùl institutional rate O personal rate 
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GLOBAL WOMEN’ *S island ie 


Goddesses and the’ _ When Women 

Divine Feminine ' Come First 

A Western Religious History $ Gender and Class in 

ROSEMARY RADFORD > Transnational Migration 

RUETHER : ` SHEBA MARIAM GEORGE 

"The scholarship in this book is supe- “In this highly insightful and clearly 

rior revėaling a depth of insight and witten book, George gives us a por- 

a ecope of knowledge possible only'’ traitof immigration from two ends of 

from a scholar who’has lived with the the globe... ‘Original, important, and 

concerns of feminist theology for -avery good read.” . 

decades... Groundbreaking.” —Arlje Russell Hochschild, author of 
_ Nancy Pineda-Madrid, - ; -- The Commercialization of Intimate Life 

a ‘Saint Mary's College of California $50.00 cloth, $19.95 paper 

“$27. 5° cloth ` at es 


Betweeri Warrior 
_ Backlash against.. E 
Welfare Mothers l Brother and Veiled 


urula sy. i Sister 
ELLEN REESE `» we : i isitnite Bindlendetedlinnd aud 
“Reese's masterful sindy sheds new * the Politics of Patriarchy in Iran 
light on the contemporary welfare re MINOO MOALLEM 
backlash by reconstructing the: “A stunning and original book. It will 
“dynamics of an earlier waye of attacks intervene in existing fields and dis- 
on welfare mothers halfa tentuiy ago, courses to change the way Ialamic fm- : 
a history that has long been obliterat-  damentalisth is viewed in the West.” | 
eee aaa a —Caren Kaplan, Associate Professor of f 
contribution.” th Milkman, Women and Gender Studies and Chair i 
7 author of Gender at Work of Cultural! tudies at the University of -- 
$50.00 cloth, $19.95 paper | i ' California Davis Ț 

' $60.00 cloth, fags paper ' 
The China Mystique 
Pearl S. Buck, Anna May Wong, Mayling Soong 
Transformation of American entalism 
KARENJ. LEONG ; ; , 
Se ice ounce ev setae nay ease 
China, Leong shows how each negotiated WHat it meant to be American, , f 
_ Chinese American, and Chinese against the backdrop of changes in the United 
ae eee : 
$55.00 cloth, $21.95 paper _ 


AT BOOKSTORES OR ORDER (800) 822-6657 ° WWW.UCPRESS.EDU 
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HYPATIA 


Hilde Lindemann, Editor 
The only Journal for scholarly research 
at the Intersection of philosophy and 
women's studies, Hypatia, which is 
published four times a year, Is a leader 
Bin reclalming the work of women 

mW philosophers. Its combination of scholarly, 
excellence and feminist engagement 
has won the approval of readers and 
critics alike. It Is an Indispensable tool 
for anyone Interested In the rapidly 
expanding and developing scholarship In 
feminist philosophy, providing the best 
single access to the latest research. 
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~ Volume 19, Issue 2 
Special Issue: Women in the American’ 
Philosophical Tradition 1800-1930 


Edited by Dorothy Rogers & Therese B.Dykeman.  - 
Heaven Aponte’ Educators of Mind: Anna Julia Cooper: “Dedicated in 
Catharine Beecher and the Moral Power of the Name'of My Slave Mother. to the . 
Women , Education of nee People: 
CATHERINE VILLANUEVA GARDNER CATHRYN BAILEY 


The Philosophy of Halfness and the . Teuing fosnu 
OPT O OEI ee eye the Intersections: Anna Julia Cooper's A 
Voice from the South ` 
Vivian M. May | 


The Descent of Man and the Evolution of 
Woman 
PENELOPS DEUTSCHER . Ames Mead, and Feminist Political 


Before “Care”: Marietta Kies, Lucia 


: Theory 
Rebuilding Babylon: The Pluralism of Dorotuy Roaers 
. App More... 


Get Hypatia Your Way! 


Order your subscription, single Issues or single articles online at: 





Hypatia Is also available through Project Muse at http://muse.Jhu.edu/ 


PUBLIC 
 CuLTuRE 


Sodety for Transaztiona! Cultural Studies 


Technologies of Public Persuasion 


Volume 15, Issue 3, Fall 2003 
Dilip Parameshwar Gaonkar and Elizabeth A. Povinellt, 
special issue editors ` 


As technology increasingly dominates the public sphere, this ped issue 
of Public Culture offers richly descriptive examples of how technological- 
ly influenced forms and artifacts of communication effect transformations 
a i ruirLic. in he ac lf um derstantings of publics and 
gici: Bes. 
=E Contributors explore topics ranging from 
the use of cell phones by middle-class ` 
Filipinos in the civilian-backed overthrow 
of President Joseph Estrada to a media 
reported “hint” from Alan Greenspan that 
impacted and altered economic reality 
- through speculation. 


SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 

Three issues annually 

Institutions: $136 / Individuals: $37 

Students $25 (With photocopy of valid student I.D) 

Single issues: $14 each 

Canadian orders: Please mduda 7% GST and $9 postage. 
Orders outnde the U.S. and Canada: Please Indude $12 postage. 


To place your order using a credit card, please call 888-651-0122 
(within the U.S. and Canada) or 919-687-3602; or email subscriptrons@}dukeupress edu. 
For more information, visit www.dukeupress.edu/pubiccuttura. \ 
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Vital Variables and Gender Equity in Academe: 
Confessions from a Feminist Empiricist Project 


“You’re Calling Me a Racist?”: 
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